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Tliis  bcjiinniiij;  stiulx'  in  a  new  Station  series  in  tojioloj^rieal 
psyclu)lo<ry  enables  the  student  of  psychology  to  make  a  fresh  start 
in  tlie  nnderstandiny  and  utilization  of  Dr.  Lewin's  methods.  For 
many,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  more  helpful  inti'oduetion  than  his 
recent  theoretical  work  entitled  Priiiciphs  of  Topolo(fir((l  Psi/rliol- 
o(jy,  for  his  th(>ories  are  i)resented  hei-e  in  conjunction  with  two 
substantial  experiments  to  a|)pease  pra«rniatic  api)etites.  Al  tlie 
same  time  Dr.  Lewin,  by  a  careful  exposition  of  the  work  of  one  of 
his  earlier  students,  !>.  Zeigarnik.  relates  these  materials  to  the 
topological  accomplisiiinents  of  tiie  preceding  decade. 

A  confused  critic  was  heard  to  remark  recently  at  a  |)syeholog- 
ical  meeting:  "Every  psychologist  must  now  study  Lewin.  if  only 
to  reject  him!"  Certain  it  is  that  all  ])sychologists  are  interested  in 
Dr.  Lewin 's  major  attempt  to  employ  new  methods  of  formulating 
and  mathematizing  in  psychology  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  the 
basic  and  primary  demands  of  p.sychology  itself.  TTis  dynamic 
theories  lead  to  certain  derivatives  whose  experimental  confirma- 
tion rightly  is  held  to  b<>  of  special  significaiu-e. 

In  these  earlier  studies  the  constructs  have  been  kept  scnii- 
niathematical,  as  against  nonmathematical  (which  would  be  con- 
fusing) or  a  dis])lay  of  mathematical  technicalities  that  become 
devoid  of  j)sychological  meaning.  The  work  moves  forward  with 
two  feet  upon  the  ground:  one  theoretical  or  conceptual,  the  other 
experimental.  This  method  of  progress  at  once  precludes  futile, 
nonoperational  web-spinning  and  restricts  the  opportunistic,  repe- 
titive .scooi)ing  iji  of  data.  The  whij  and  the  tchaf  are  brought  into 
mutual  relationship:  they  are  made  to  serve  each  other.  The  valid- 
ity of  this  i)rocess  rests  uj)on  its  dem<)nstrat<»d  fruitfulne.ss. 

In  the  hodological  space  called  for  in  liCwin's  field  theories,  a 
num  i)hysically  "running  away  from  a  bear"  may  i).sychologically 
be  "running  toward  it,"  if  his  real  goal  is  eventual  bear-attack 
and  bear-destruction.  In  emotion  and  personality,  such  a  psycho- 
logicil  field  theory  offers  some  hope  of  conceptualization. 

That  Lewin  and  his  colleagues  are  willing  to  attack  the  hard 
problems  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  social  |).sychology  (although  out  on 
the  i)eri;'!iery  of  psychology  as  revealed  to  most  prf-Gcstalt  work- 
ers),  is  in   itself  encouraging.     It  may  be  that  some   thoroughly 
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coiuiuered  territory  in  tbi.s  ditiicult  terrain  Avill  admit  tliese  radical 
tacticians  to  the  so-called  central  territor3\  Another  prediction  is 
that  the  center  of  psycliology  will  itself  be  further  shifted  from  its 
anatomical,  physiologrical,  and  biological  preoccupation  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  social  psychology  as  the  focus  of  all  future  inquiry 
into  human  behavior. 

Some  psychologists  are  loath  to  make  any  concession  to  the  ele- 
mentary princii)les  of  topological  psychology  for  fear  that  they  Avill 
be  compelled  to  give  up  much  that  has  become  familiar  and  com- 
forting. Often  they  have  traded  in  the  old  car  for  a  new  model ; 
but  a  new  form  of  locomotion,  a  car  for  a  horse  or  a  plane  for  a  car 
— that  is  another  question.  At  first  the  good  horse  seems  so  much 
better  than  the  sputtering  car  that  the  latter 's  promise  is  overlaid 
with  reactions  of  rejection  and  frustration.  So  with  new  psycho- 
logical tools :  thev  are  unconsciouslv  resisted.  But  the  test  comes 
Avlien  there  is  important  work  to  do,  as  there  is  today  in  psychology. 
One  can  only  suggest  that  in  the  vigorous  application  of  these  ncAv 
inijilements  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  by  nonbelievers  as  well  as 
believers,  there  will  come  about  a  recognition  of  their  true  worth. 

Mr.  Lippitt  's  study  of  the  effects  of  democratic  and  authoritarian 
group  atmosphere  is  presented  as  a  well-documented  account  of  an 
elaborate  Lewinian  e.xjieriment  in  a  hitherto  practically^  inaccessible 
area  of  social  p.sychology.  It  is  a  first  step,  but  a  big  one,  in  the 
direction  of  moi'e  adequate  insights  into  the  problems  of  human 
behavior  engendered  by  forces  arising  out  of  group  situations. 
^Moreover  the  closeness  of  Lippitt 's  laboratory  to  the  "real  world" 
renders  its  main  conclusions,  e.  g.,  on  the  social  effectiveness  of 
democratic  procedures.  ai)plicable  with  unusual  directness  and  reli- 
atjility  to  certain  fundamental  problems  in  the  school  and  the  home, 
and  in  society  as  a  m  hole. 

Similarly.  ^Irs.  Escalona  in  her  study  of  some  aspects  of  behavior 
in  cases  of  manic-depressive  psychoses  reveals  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  Lewinian  techniques.  Her  work,  centering  upon  the  concept 
level  of  aspiration,  which  had  been  explored  in  an  original  fashion 
by  Tamara  Dembo,  gives  us  further  theoretical  insights  into  the 
nature  of  certain  abnormalities  of  behavior,  insights  that  help  to 
resolve  confiicting  observations  arising  from  psychoanalytic  or 
other  clinical  procedure. 

George  D.  Stoddard 

Olliee  of  the  Diioctdr 

Itnct  Chikl  Welfare  Research  Station 

University  df  Iowa 

January  22,  1940 
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FORMAi.lZATlOX   AND   PT?0(JRKSS 
I\    PSVrilOLOdY 


The  series  of  larfjor  research  artieh's  which  it  is  hoped  will  begin 
with  this  ])iihlicatioii.  is  planned  both  as  a  new  start  and  as  a  con- 
tinuation. It  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  containinf?  twenty 
articles  ])ublished  during  the  years  1926  to  1937  under  the  general 
title:  "Investigations  in  tlie  Psychology  of  Action  and  Emotion" 
(37).  It  is  a  new  start,  because  the  new  studies  grew  not  only 
geographically  in  a  new  environment:  they  try  to  apply,  in  addi- 
tion to  tiie  methods  jjreviously  used,  more  elaborate  statistical 
techniques  wlienever  this  appears  suitable,  and  to  adapt  those  tech- 
niques to  the  spirit  of  tlie  foruKM-  studies. 

At  such  an  occasion  it  might  be  appropriate  to  review  briefly  the 
state  of  atfairs:  what  have  been  the  guiding  princi|)les  of  the  work 
thus  far?  what  lias  been  the  result.'  and  what  are  the  .stejjs  to 
follow .' 

Nearly  all  tlie  studies  mentioned  have  grown  out  of  certain 
theoretical  ex])eetations.  They  have  been  designed  to  prove  or  to 
disprove  certain  assumjitions.  In  other  words,  they  were  definite 
questions  put  to  nature.  The  attempt  was  made  to  formulate  these 
questions  as  sharply  as  possible,  because  nature  likewi.se  cannot 
give  a  clear  and  definite  answer  to  a  vague  question. 

On  the  whole,  p.sychologists  were  at  that  time  rather  adverse  to 
theory.  Governed  l\v  a  niiive  metaphysical  belic'f.  they  were  apt 
to  consider  "fact  finding"  the  only  task  of  "scientific"  jKsyehol- 
ogy,  and  were  particularly  sceptical  of  the  idea  of  i)sychological 
laws  in  the  field  of  needs,  will  and  emotion,  that  is,  in  fields  other 
than  perception  and  memory. 

In  the  last  five  years  a  very  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of 
American  p.syehology,  which  today  is  by  far  the  most  important 
center  of  p.sychologieal  woik,  has  been  noticeable.  A  definite  inter- 
est in  psychological  theory  has  emerged,  due  i)artly  to  the  et!*ort  of 
a  few  psychologists  ( partienlarly  Tolman  and  Hull  in  animal  psy- 
chology). The  need  for  a  closer  fusion  of  the  various  branches  of 
psychology  demands  tools  which  permit  better  integration.     The 
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practical  tasks  of  mental  hygiene  and  education  demand  conceptual 
tools  Avhich  permit  prediction.  Neither  demand  can  be  met  without 
theory.  A  diagnosis  made  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  (38)  has 
proved  more  correct  than  could  have  been  hoped  for :  the  last  dec- 
ade has  shown  that  the  time  is  ripe  in  psychology  for  scientific  r^ 
search  on  a  much  more  theoretical  level. 

Now,  however,  it  seems  necessary  to  point  to  certain  dangers  of 
theorizing.  Enthusiasm  for  Theory?  Yes!  Psychology  can  use 
much  of  it.  However,  we  will  produce  but  an  empty  formalism,  if 
we  forget  that  matliematization  and  formalization  should  be  done 
only  to  the  degree  that  the  maturity  of  the  material  under  investi- 
gation permits  at  a  given  time. 

Philosophicall}',  there  seems  to  exist  only  an  "either-or":  if  sci- 
entific ''facts"  and  particularly  all  so-called  dynamic  facts  are  not 
merely  "given  data,"  but  inseparably  interwoven  with  theoretical 
assumptions,  there  seems  to  be  no  choice  other  than  to  base  every 
statement  in  psychology  on  theoretical  assumptions. 

For  the  psychologist,  as  an  empirical  scientist,  the  situation  looks 
rather  different.  He  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  vast 
land  full  of  strange  happenings:  there  are  men  kHling  themselves; 
a  child  playing;  a  child  forming  his  lips  trying  to  say  his  first 
word ;  a  person  who  having  fallen  in  love  and  being  caught  in  an 
unhappy  situation  is  not  Avilling  or  not  able  to  find  a  way  out; 
there  is  the  mystical  state  called  hypnosis,  where  the  will  of  one 
person  seems  to  govern  another  person;  there  is  the  reaching  out 
for  higher,  and  more  difiicult  goals ;  loyalty  to  a  group ;  dreaming ; 
planning;  exploring  the  world;  and  so  on  without  end.  It  is  an 
immense  continent  full  of  fascination  and  power  and  full  of 
stretches  of  land  where  no  one  ever  has  set  foot. 

Psychology  is  out  to  conquer  this  continent,  to  find  out  where  its 
treasures  are  hidden,  to  investigate  its  danger  spots,  to  master  its 
vast  forces,  and  to  utilize  its  energies. 

How  can  one  reach  this  goal?  At  first,  in  what  might  be  called 
the  "speculative  epoch,"  the  attempt  was  made  to  dig  down  deep 
into  the  ground.  A  peculiar  something  was  reported  to  lie  under 
ground  as  the  hidden  source  of  energy.  One  gave  it  the  name  "as- 
sociation. ' '  New  investigators  drove  their  shafts  down  at  somewhat 
different  places.  They  found  something  different  which  they  called 
"instinct."  A  third  group  of  explorers  reported  a  different  entity, 
"libido."  And  all  claimed  to  have  found  the  foundation  on  which 
the  land  rested.     By  this  time,  psychologists  had  become  rather 
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tired  of  the  various  elainis.  Jt  had  become  clear  that  tlie  continent 
was  niucJi  larger  than  was  suspected  at  first.  Perhaps  there  was 
more  than  one  source  of  energy.  The  whole  depth-sounding  process 
liad  become  rather  open  to  suspicion,  particularly  since  no  ex- 
plorer seemed  able  to  bring  his  material  up  to  the  surface  for  in- 
spection in  broad  daylight.  How  was  one  ever  to  pi-ovc  a  real  con- 
nection between  the  entities  supposedly  existing  undergi-ound  and 
what  was  going  on  at  the  surface?  There,  open  to  all  eyes,  and 
unquestionable,  interesting  phenomena  presented  lliemselves.  The 
psychologist  now  turned  to  extensive  travelling  ovei-  the  surface 
of  the  continent,  eager  to  find  new  phenomena,  1o  describe  llieni 
exactly,  to  count  and  to  measure  them,  to  ivgislcr  llicir  growth. 

This  procedure,  however,  did  not  prove  altogether  satisfactory 
either.  After  all,  what  the  p.sychologist  ob.sei-ved  were  human  be- 
ings. Children  needed  help  and  education :  deliiiquent  people 
needed  guidance;  people  in  distress  wanted  cui-e.  Counting,  mea- 
suring and  classifying  their  sorrows  did  not  lielp  nuittcrs  nuu-h. 
Obviously  one  had  to  go  to  the  facts  "behind,"  "below  the  sur- 
face." IIow  to  accomplish  thi.s  without  the  fallacies  of  the  specu- 
lative epoch?  That  is  the  dominant  methodological  question  of 
psychology  today,  at  the  beginning  of  its  "(ialilean  period." 

The  answer  is  something  like  this:  to  make  oneself  master  of 
the  forces  of  this  vast  scientific  continent  one  has  to  fulfill  a  i-ather 
peculiar  task.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  establish  a  network  of  high- 
ways and  superhighways,  so  that  any  important  point  may  be 
linked  easily  witli  any  other.  This  network  of  highways  will  have 
to  be  adapted  to  the  natural  topography  of  the  country  and  will 
thus  itself  be  a  mirror  of  its  structure  and  of  the  position  of  its 
resources. 

The  construction  of  the  highway  .system  will  have  to  be  ba.sed 
partly  upon  assumptions  which  could  not  be  expected  to  be  fully 
correct.  The  test  drilling  in  exploring  the  deposits  would  not  al- 
ways lead  to  reliable  results.  Beside-s,  there  is  a  peculiar  paradox 
in  the  conquering  of  a  new  continent,  and  even  more  .so  in  that  of 
a  new  scientific  field.  To  make  the  proper  tests,  .some  machinery  has 
to  be  transported,  and  sucli  transjjortation  pres»ipj)Oses  nioie  or 
less  the  same  road,  the  construction  of  which  is  contingent  ujion 
the  outcome  of  the  test.  In  other  word.s,  to  find  out  what  one 
would  like  to  know  one  shoidd.  in  some  way  oi'  other,  already 
know  it. 

What  should  science  do  to  resolve  this  paradox.'     11  it  is  wise, 
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it  follows  the  same  procedure  used  in  a  systematic  exploration  of 
the  resources  of  a  new  land :  small  paths  are  pushed  out  through 
the  unknown ;  with  simple  and  primitive  instruments  measure- 
ments are  made ;  much  is  left  to  assumption  and  to  lucky  intuition. 
Slowly  certain  paths  are  widened :  guess  and  luck  are  gradually* 
replaced  by  experience  and  systematic  exploration  with  more  elab- 
orate instruments.  Finally  highways  are  built  over  which  the 
streamlined  vehicles  of  a  highly  mechanized  logic,  fast  and  efficient, 
can  reach  ever^''  important  point  on  fixed  tracks. 

By  and  large,  tlie  actual  development  of  a  science  seems  to  fol- 
low this  general  pattern.  Yet  frequently  somebody,  thinking  he 
knows  where  an  important  treasure  lies,  tries  to  build  a  super- 
highway straight  to  this  point  without  regard  for  the  natural  struc- 
ture of  the  country.  ]\Iuch  enthusiasm  and  work  is  put  into  such 
roadbuildiug,  but  after  some  time  it  becomes  apparent  that  this 
superhighway  is  a  dead  end  leading  nowhere. 

Formalization  and  mathematization  in  psychology,  if  prema- 
turely done,  may  lead  us  to  the  building  of  such  logical  super- 
highways. Formalization  will  have  to  be  achieved  if  psj'chology  is 
to  become  an  acceptable  science,  and  psychology  can  and  must  take 
definite  steps  in  that  direction  now.  However,  the  promising  be- 
ginning and  the  growing  interest  for  such  undertaking  will  soon 
turn  into  disappointment,  if  certain  dangers,  arising  partly  from 
recent  trends  in  philosophy  and  logic,  are  not  frankly  discussed 
and  avoided. 

I  feel  somewhat  obliged  to  take  this  matter  up,  because  Principles 
of  Topological  Psychology  (45)  and  The  Conceptital  Representa- 
Hon  and  the  Measurement  of  Psychological  Forces  (47)  deal 
mainly  with  the  conceptual  tools  of  psychology.  Some  of  the 
critics,  who  did  not  realize  that  these  conceptual  tools  have  been 
used  for  more  than  a  decade  in  a  great  number  of  investigations  in 
a  variety  of  fields,  seem  to  have  concluded  that  my  main  interest  in 
psychology  is  formalization  or  mathematization.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous.  As  p.sychologi.sts  we  are  interested  in  finding  new 
knowledge  about,  and  deeper  insight  into,  psychological  processes. 
That  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  guiding  principle.  Theory,  mathe- 
matization and  formalization  are  tools  for  this  purpose.  Their  value 
for  psychology  exists  only  in  so  far  as  they  serve  as  a  means  to 
fruitful  progress  in  its  sub.ject  matter,  and  they  sliould  be  applied, 
as  complex  tools  always  should,  only  Avhen  and  where  they  help  and 
do  not  liinder  progress. 
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Some  psychologists  interested  in  "strict  logical  derivations" 
have  criticised  our  experimental  work  for  not  being  written  in  the 
form:  (a)  definition,  (b)  assumjjtion,  (e)  coiielusion.  On  the  other 
hand  French  (23)  writes:  "In  the  course  of  fifty  years  (Psychoan- 
alysis) has  developed  an  extensive  system  of  scientific  concepts  but 
the  concepts  have  grown  step  by  step  as  a  necessary  and  inevitable 
product  of  Freud's  attempt  to  orient  himself  in  a  bewildering 
chaos  of  psychological  facts  tluit  no  one  previously  has  been  able 
to  understand.  Due  to  close  contact  of  iliese  new  concepts  with 
the  facts,  one  set  of  concepts  was  devised  to  ex])lain  one  set  of  facts 
and  a  new  problem  would  give  rise  to  an  entirely  new  set  of  con- 
cepts .  .  .  Topological  i)sychology  on  the  other  hand  starts  with  a 
selfconsistent  mathematical  (liscii)line  and  then  goes  to  look  for 
facts  to  fit  it."    (p.  127) 

As  an  answer  I  may  be  permitted  to  survey  the  actual  histori- 
cal development.  My  w(n-k  in  psychology  began  with  experiments 
on  association  and  the  detennvnierende  Tcndenz  (35,  36).  The  in- 
tention was  not  to  criticize  associationism  but  rather  to  refine  the 
measurement  of  the  "strength  of  the  will"  as  developed  by  Ach 
(66).  His  work  at  that  time,  I  believe,  was  the  most  precise  theo- 
retically ill  the  field  of  wdl  and  association.  After  three  years  of 
experimentation  with  humlreds  of  series  of  nonsense  syllables,  and 
after  thousands  of  measurements  of  reaction  times  (at  that  time 
one  had  to  measure  in  1/1000  seconds)  I  became  convinced  that 
there  was  no  jioint  in  trying  to  improve  the  exactness  of  this  meas- 
urement. The  attempts  wcit  all  based  on  the  assum))tion  of  the 
classical  law  of  association  as  stated,  e.  g.,  by  (J.  K.  .Miiller.  The 
ex])eriments  however  seemed  to  prove  conclusively,  contrary  to  my 
exi)ectation.  that  this  assum|)tion  had  to  be  abandoned  or  decidedly 
modified.  It  was  Tieeessary  to  distinguish  two  ratiier  tlitferent  types 
of  habits  (a.ssociations )  :  "need  habits"  (like  alcoholism)  and 
"execution  habits"  (like  pidling  a  level*  up  rather  than  down). 
The  first  type  represents  a  "tension"  (source  of  energy),  a  need 
such  as  hunger,  which  demands  satisfaction  either  directly  (»r 
through  substitutioiK  The  execution  habit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in 
itself  no  source  of  action.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  pattern  of  restrain- 
ing forces  determining  a  certain  j)ath.  Without  a  need  or  <piasi- 
need  the  execution  habit  does  not  lead  to  action. 

After  an  interruption  due  to  the  first  World  War,  a  systematic 
attempt  was  made  to  test  the  positive  assiunption  growing  out  of 
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this  criticism  of  the  law  of  association.  The  fii*st  step  was  an  at- 
t(^mpt  to  achieve  a  more  precise  conceptual  analysis.  Dynamically, 
an  "association"  is  something  like  a  link  in  a  chain,  i.  e.,  a  pattern 
of  restraining  forces  without  intrinsic  tendency  to  create  a  change. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  bring  about  action  is  basic  to  a 
need.  This  )n'oi)erty  of  a  need  or  quasi-need  can  be  represented 
by  co-ordinating  it  to  a  "  system  in  tension. ' '  By  taking  this  con- 
struct seriously  and  using  certain  operational  definitions,  particu- 
larly by  correlating  the  "release  of  tension"  to  a  "satisfaction  of 
the  need"  (or  the  "reaching  of  the  goal")  and  the  "setting  up 
of  tension"  to  an  "intention"  or  to  a  "need  in  a  state  of  hunger," 
a  great  number  of  testable  conclusions  were  made  possible. 

After  these  basic  conclusions  had  been  proved  valid,  mainly 
through  the  experiments  of  Zeigarnik  (37c)  and  Ovsiankina  (37f), 
the  theory  Avas  expanded  to  include  problems  like  psychological 
satiation,'  substitution  on  the  reality  and  irreality  level  and  in 
play  situations,  the  measurement  of  substitute  value,  the  level  of 
aspiration,  its  shift  after  success  and  failure,  the  effect  of  distance 
from  the  goal  upon  the  strength  of  psychological  forces;  in  short, 
the  pattern  of  goals  and  needs,  their  interrelation,  and  the  ways  of 
satisfying  them,  Avere  studied.  Today,  a  multitude  of  problems 
including  personality  and  personality  development,  cognitive  struc- 
ture, social  and  cultural  relations  are  being  attacked  with  a  set  of 
related  concepts. 

If  one  looks  through  our  jjublications  in  tlie  order  that  they 
have  been  published  during  the  last  decade  one  will,  I  think, 
agree  that  the  various  theoretical  assumptions  and  constructs  have 
been  developed  rather  slowly  step,  by  step.  The  assumptions  were 
made  rather  tentatively  at  first  and  with  a  fair  amount  of  hesita- 
tion. Only  to  the  degree  that  more  and  more  empirical. facts  could 
be  brought  together  experimentally,  the  theory  gained  in  firmness 
and  more  specific  statonents  emerged. 

This  gradual  elaboration  based  on  empirical  facts  and  a  great 
variety  of  experiments  holds  true  particularly  for  the  mathemati- 
cal aspect  of  the  theory.  The  application  of  topological  and  vector 
concepts  was  fii*st  made  in  a  way  which  left  it  open  whether  we 
had  to  deal  merely  with  a  pedagogical  device  or  rather  with  a  real 
scientific  representation.  Only  to  the  extent  that  these  conceptual 
tools  proved  to  be  valuable  in  formulating  problems,  and  permit- 
ting derivations  whicli  could  be  tested  experimentally  did  they 
become  essential  parts  of  the  theory  and  of  its  dynamic  constructs. 
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Freuch's  (23)  critiiMMUs  of  the  I'rincipks  of  'J'oiwlogi<ol.  Psy- 
cholof/!/  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  first  attempt  at  a  sj'stematic 
survey  of  the  conceptual  tools  used  iu  our  research  was  not  made 
till  after  many  years  of  empirical  work  with  them.  Wliat  French 
says  about  the  gradual  growth  of  psychoanalytic  concepts  out  of 
psychological  facts  can  as  well  be  said  in  regard  to  the  use  of  topo- 
logical and  vector  concepts  in  field  tiieoiy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
feeling  for  the  necessity  of  rather  slow  and  careful  theorization 
was  the  main  reason  which  restrained  us  from  using  strict,  so-called 
formalistic.  derivations  in  those  early  experimental  studies.  That 
does  not  mean  that  I  considered  those  derivations  to  be  not  fully 
stringent  or  that  I  did  not  esteem  the  value  of  a  mathematical 
logical  language  which  I  had  found  ver>'  helpful  when  treating 
problems  of  comparative  theory  of  science  (74).  However,  it 
would  have  been  premature  to  present  certain  ideas  "more  geo- 
metrico, "  i.  e.,  b.v  setting  forth  so-called  formal  definitions,  as- 
sumptions and  deductions  without  being  able  to  do  so  in  well-de- 
fined mathematical  symbols,  in  the  form  of  equations  or  similar 
representations  of  functional  dependence.  If  one  uses  terms  of 
everyday  language  such  as  " f nistration, "  "need,"  "learning" 
without  being  able  to  co-ordinate  mathematical  entities  to  them,  one 
might  as  Avell  use  the  normal  form  of  reasoning.  To  present  state- 
ments employing  amathematical  constructs  "more  geometrico" 
suggests  a  degree  of  exactness  of  derivation  which,  I  am  afraid, 
can  not  generally  be  reached  with  those  types  of  constructs.  This 
holds  true  even  when  these  conceptually  rather  vague  constructs 
are  operationally  well  defined.  We  will  come  back  to  this  point 
later. 

One  can  go  even  one  step  further.  TJie  dynamic  eonstructs  used 
for  example  in  the  study  of  Zeigarnik  may  hv  saitl  to  be  already  of 
that  tyi>e  which  readily  lends  it.self  to  a  strict  mathematical  repre- 
sentation. However,  we  felt  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  wait  with  the 
formalistic  representation  until  these  constructs  would  have  proved 
more  thoroughly  to  be  emi)irically  fruitful.  Like  French,  I  feel 
very  strongly  the  necessity  of  keeping  theories  sutticiently  pla.stie 
in  earlier  stages  of  a  study.  A  too  high  degree  of  formalization  is 
likely  to  endanger  this  plasticity. 

In  regard  to  the  emjihasis  on  empirical  foundations  and  the 
closeness  to  facts,  topological  psychology-  can  certainly  nnt  be  con- 
sidered the  more  speculative  approach.  The  difference  ietween  it 
and  psychoanalysis  lies  rather  in  (10.  46) : 
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1.  A  new,  higher  level  of  aspiration  of  the  first  in  regard  to  the 
conceptual  side  of  the  psychological  constructs. 

2.  A  greater  readiness  to  face  the  logical  consequences  of  a 
theory  without  explaining  nonfitting  cases  as  exceptions,  or  by  re- 
sorting to  a  suitable  combination  of  counteracting  assumptiens  so 
that  practically  no  event  which  might  disprove  the  theory  can  be 
envisioned.  Field  theory  recognizes  only  such  theories  to  be  of 
any  positive  value  for  which  the  ])ossibility  of  disproving  exists 
in  principle.  One  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  in  one  part  of 
psychology  one  type  of  concept  and  an  "entirely  new  set  of  con- 
cepts" (French)  in  regard  to  a  second  group  of  psychological 
facts.  Freud  doubtless  was  very  successful  in  changing  the  atti- 
tude of  psychopathology  in  the  direction  of  determinism.  Hoav- 
ever,  his  own  method  does  not  go  the  whole  Avay.  That  is  particu- 
larly apparent  in  Freud's  recently  repeated  (6S)  advice  to  the 
psychoanalysts :  one  should  be  satisfied  to  find  one  explanation  for 
each  case  and  should  not  be  disti.irbed  if  in  a  second  case,  in  spite 
of  the  same  conditions,  different  behavior  results.  Determinism 
(lawfulness)  as  presupposed  by  field  theory  means  that  the  same 
conditions  always  lead  to  tlie  same  efi:'ects ;  therefore,  a  theory  has 
to  be  changed  whenever  different  effects  result  from  conditions 
which  have  to  be  called  the  ' '  same ' '  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
theory.  F'reud's  famous  jirinciple  of  "over-determinism"  of  psy- 
chological processes  is  actually  a  principle  of  incomplete  deter- 
minism. His  unsympathetic  attitude  toward  experiments  is  but 
another  symptom  of  this  point  of  view. 

3.  Stricter  requirements  in  regard  to  the  empirical  proof  of  a 
theory.    On  tlic  whole,  only  experimental  proof  is  accepted. 

4.  More  attention  given  to  the  fundamental  ditt'erences  between 
historical  and  ahistorical  questions. 

Thus,  topological  and  vector  psychology,  although  firmly  based 
on  empirical  data,  nevertheless  holds  strongly  that  psychology  has 
to  take  a  decisive  step  in  the  direction  of  stricter  conceptualization. 

Psychology  cannot  try  to  explain  everything  with  a  single  con- 
struct, such  as  association,  instinct,  or  gestalt.  A  variety  of  con- 
structs has  to  be  used.  These  should  be  interrelated,  however,  in  a 
logically  i)recise  manner.  Moreover,  every  theoretical  statement 
brought  forth  to  explain  certain  empirical  data  should  be  carefully 
examined  not  only  in  the  light  of  these  data  but  in  the  light  of  the 
totality  of  empirical  data  and  theoretical  statements  of  psychology. 
In  other  words  ad  hoc  theories  should  be  avoided.     Bringing  to- 
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g:i'tlier  tlic  lotjil  field  of  psyeliolojiv  and  doiii^-  lliat  in  a  lojrically 
consistonl  iiiaiincr  nii.u'lit  well  he  \ic\\cd  as  diic  ol'  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  diir  ai)i)r()a(*fi.  'Vhv  (leinand  lOi'  a  new  IcncI  of  pivcision  in 
regard  to  flic  t'onccplual  pi'opcrtics  of  the  consi  i-ucls,  with  a  \  irw 
to  an  ultimate  strictly  mathematical  representation,  is  hut  a 
means  to  this  end.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  it  lias  l)een  realized  tliat 
without  such  matluunati/.alion  Ihc  (h'vclopiiiful  of  a  consistent  sci- 
entific' psychology  is  impossible  in  the  long  run. 


Occasionally  criticisms  have  been  made  that  the  niimbei-  of  siil)- 
,jects  in  some  of  our  ex|)eriments  was  not  sufficiently  large.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  one  or  the  other  experiment,  a  greater  number  of 
cases  would  have  added  to  tiie  reliability;  and,  of  course,  additional 
confirmation  is  always  desirable.  But,  where  other  investigators 
have  repeated  oui*  experiments  in  a  competent  manner,  our  results 
have  stood  up  very  well  on  the  whole.  Besides,  different  types  of 
confirmation  are  most  desirable  for  different  ty])es  of  questions. 
For  instance,  if  one  wishes  to  find  out  how  the  fre(}uency  of  re- 
sumption depends  ui)on  the  point  at  which  an  activity  has  been 
interrupted  one  will  have  to  use  a  relatively  great  number  of 
cases  to  get  reliable  results,  for  the  problem  involved  is  how  within 
one  situation  a  gradual  (puintitative  ciiange  of  one  factor  changes 
anotlier  factor  qiuintitatively.  In  such  cases  the  ])rol)lem  of  the 
exactness  of  measurement  is  paramount  and  therefore  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  is  important. 

Take,  on  the  olher  hand,  such  (piestions  as  whether  the  effect  of 
an  intention  is  that  of  a  link  (association)  or  the  creation  of  a 
quasi-need  (equivalent  to  a  tension  system).  If  the  lattei-  theory 
is  correct,  one  should  expect,  e.  g.,  a  fair  number  of  [•esunipf ions 
after  interruption.  The  study  of  about  one  hundred  interruptions 
by  (Jvsiankina  {'•Hi)  shows  inde<'d  SO  per  cent  of  resum|)tions. 
There  is  some  merit  in  trying  another  group  of  one  hundred  inter- 
ruptions. If  however,  this  group  again  shows  about  >()  per  cent 
of  resumption,  one  can  follow  two  lines.  Either  one  tries  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  jiercentage  of  resumption  as  accurately  as  possible, 
or  one  is  mainly  interested  in  the  (piestion  whether  the  effect  of  an 
intention  can  be  adecpuitely  under-stood  as  the  creation  of  a  tension 
system.  For  the  latter  (piestion  it  is  at  present  of  minoi-  importance 
whether  the  i)ercentage  of  resumption  is  75.  80,  or  S")  i)er  cent, 
because  anv  of  these  tiuures  would  be  in  line  with  the  ireneral  as- 
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sumption.  To  i)rove  or  disprove  the  theory  of  tension  systems,  it 
seems  much  more  important  to  find  a  variety  of  derivations  from 
this  theory  which  should  be  as  different  as  possible  from  each  other, 
and  to  test  as  many  as  possible  of  these  derivations,  even  if  this 
test  should  be  rather  crude  quantitatively,  at  the  beginning. 

IV 

It  might  be  well  to  illustrate  this  point  by  reviewing  in  detail 
the  first  experimental  study  of  the  above  mentioned  series,  viz.,  the 
experiments  of  Zeigarnik  (37c)  about  the  recall  of  finished  and  un- 
finished actions  which  were  carried  out  in  the  years  1924  to  1926. 
Let  us  repeat  some  of  Zeigarnik 's  derivations  and  argumentations 
step  by  step  making  use,  however,  of  the  formal  apparatus  of  sym- 
bols and  equations  which  has  been  developed  in  the  meantime  (47). 

THE    BASIC   ASSUMPTIONS    AND   THE    MAIN   DERIVATION 

The  critical  experiments  about  association  and  ' '  the  measurement 
of  will  power"  mentioned  above  had  suggested  the  theory  that  the 
effect  of  an  intention  was  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  an  imierper- 
sonal  tension.  The  purpose  of  Zeigarnik 's  experiment  was  to  pro- 
vide a  first  experimental  test  of  this  theory.  The  theorj'  contains 
two  basic  assumptions. 

(Al)  Assumption  1 :  Tlic  intention  to  iciich  a  cortaiu  goal  G  (to  carry  out 
an  action  loadiiitr  to  G)  corresponds  to  a  tension  (t)  of  a  certain  system 
(S")  ■\vitliin  the  person  so  that  t(R")  >  0.  Tliis  assumption  co-ordinates  a 
dj'namical  construct  (system  in  tension)  to  the  observable  syndrome  popularly 
called  "intention." 

(A2)   Assumption  :i :    The  tension  t(S")  is  released  if  the  goal  G  is  reached. 

t(S«)  =  0         if  P   c  G 

Zeigarnik  (37c)  uses  as  a  symptom  for  the  existence  of  the  tension 
the  tendency  to  recall  activities  corresponding  to  the  sj'stem  in 
tension.  The  expectation  of  the  existence  of  such  a  system  is  based 
on  the  following : 

(A3)  Assumption  .>;  To  a  need  for  G  corresponds  a  force  fj..,;  acting  upon 
the  person  and  causing  a  tendency  of  locomotion  toward  G. 

if       t(S«)   >  0       fp.o  >   0 

This  assumption  determines  the  relation  between  need  and  locomotion.  In 
other  words  it  means  a  construct  of  tension  in  the  person  and  the  construct  of 
force    for    locomotion    in   the   environment.     (For  the   definition   of  force,   see 

(47).) 
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Assumptions  (Al),  (A2)  and  (A3)  are  rather  general  in  nature 
and  have  been  used  as  basic  assumptions  for  a  great  variety  of  de- 
ductions and  exi)Primentation.  (It  may  be  i)Ossible  to  eliminate 
(A3)  to  a  certain  degree  and  to  replace  it  by  a  combination  of 
(Al)  and  (A2).  One  could  say  without  formally  introducing  the 
construct  of  force  for  locomotion  that  in  case  t(S°)  >  0  there 
should  result  according  to  (A2)  a  tendency  to  cliange  the  life 
space  so  that  t(S°)  —  0.  \Vr  |)re}t'r,  howcvci-,  to  state  (A3)  as  a 
separate  assumption.) 

(A3a)  Assumption  Ja:  A  ueed  leads  not  only  to  a  tendency  of  actual  loco- 
nioting  towards  the  goal  region  but  also  to  thinking  about  this  type  of  activity, 
in  other  words  the  force  fv,,.  exists  not  only  on  the  level  of  doing  (reality)  but 
also  on  the  level  of  tliinking    (irreality); 

if  t(S'=)    >  0  f.,,  >  0 

where  R  means  recall. 

This  last  assumption  of  Zeigarnik  is  more  specific  in  character. 
It  can  be  viewed  as  a  specialization  of  (A3).  For  the  derivations 
of  Zeigarnik  tliis  specific  form  (A3a)  rather  than  (A3)  is  needed. 

From  the  three  assumptions  (Al),  (A2)  and  (A3a)  follows: 

(Dl)  Derivation  I :  Tlip  tendency  to  recall  interrupted  activities  should  be 
greater  than  tlie  tendency  to  recall  finished  ones.  This  derivation  can  be  made 
as  follows.  We  indicate  the  completed  task  by  C,  Ihe  unfinished  one  by  U  and 
the  corresponding  systems  by  S'  and  S"  respectively.    We  can  then  state 

(a)  t(.S")   >  0       according  to  (Al) 

(b)  t(S')  =  U       according  to  (A2) 

Hence   (c)      fp.f   >  fp.,-     according   to    (A3a),   on    the   level   of 

thinking.      In  othci    words:    tiiere  is  a  greater  tendency  to  recall  spontaneously 

unfinished  tasks  than  finished  tasks. 

Experimental  Proof:    The  first  objective  tif  Zeigarnik  (p.  I),  18)  was  to  test 

experimentally   this   conclusion   and   it   was   found   fo   be   correct,   the   quotient 

recalled  unfinished  tasks  =  RU         ,    .  ,  ,,  .      ^  ,  ^,        .        ^ 

TT—x ,  ,    ,  ^ — r-        T^TT         benig     l.!»     appro.ximately.       iiXpernnents 

recalled  completed  tasks  =  RC  '^'^  j  i 

where  certain  tasks  were  first   interrupted  but  later  on  allowed  to  be  finished 

served  to  prove  that  it   is  not  the  experiences  connected  with  the  interruption 

itself  which  :ire  the  cause  of  this  result  but  the  reaching  or  not  reaching  of  the 

goal.     In  this  e.xperiment  the  reproduction  was  not  more  frequent  than  in  the 

case  of  tasks  completed  without  interrui)tion. 

Aft«r  this  main  conclusion  has  been  found  to  be  true  two  pro- 
cedures are  open.  One  can  feel  that  one  has  done  enough  for  the 
proof  of  the  main  a.s.sumption  and  can  go  into  more  exact  quanti- 
tative measurements,  or  one  can  try  to  find  new  independent  deri- 
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vations  from  the  basic  assumptions  and  to  test  these  experimentally 
with  the  purpose  of  corroborating  them.  Zeigarnik  embarked 
mainly  upon  the  second  alternative. 

FlEl.i)    THEOKETlCAi.    I  .M  I'l  ,U  ATIONS    OF    THE    CONSTRUCT    "TENSION" 

Using  the  construct  of  a  "system  in  tension"  for  rei)resenting 
psychological  needs  definitely  i)resupposes  a  field  theory.  Con- 
ceptually, tension  refers  to  the  state  of  one  system  relative  to  the 
state  of  surrounding  systems.  The  essence  and  the  purpose  of 
this  construct  is  to  include  a  tendency  for  change  in  tlie  direction 
ol"  equalization  of  the  state  of  neighboring  systems.  The  construct, 
therefore,  presupposes  a  geometric  representation  of  the  person  and 
a  distinction  of  functional  subi)arts,  or  "systems"  within  the  per- 
son, with  a  definite  position  in  legard  to  each  otlier.  This  is  but 
an  elaboration  of  the  conceptual  i)roperties  already  implied  in  the 
construct  tension.  Formalistically.  one  can  express  the  basic  rela- 
tion between  neighboring  tension  systems  in  the  following  way : 

(CI)  If  t(S')  4^  t(W-)  and  bs,  •  bs.  #=  0,  ii  tondeiicy  oxists  to  eliaiige  so 
that  t(S')  =  t(S").  In  this  formula  b^^,  and  b^.  ijidicate  the  boundarios  of  the 
systems  8'  and  R-,  bsi  •  bs^  tlieir  comiiiuii  part. 

The  construct  tension  furthermore  presup})oses  definite  assump- 
tions as  to  the  dynamic  character  of  this  field,  e.  g.,  if  the  systems 
corres]Jonding  to  different  needs  or  quasi  needs  should  be  able  to 
kee])  different  amounts  of  tension  during  a  certain  period,  one  will 
liave  to  assume  that  this  (1(^1(1  is  not  too  fluid.  If  if  should  be  a 
verv  fluid  medium,  an\"  differences  between  the  tension  levels  of 
the  various  systems  would  be  bouml  to  disappear  in  a  wry  short 
time  because  of  the  fact  th;it  the  tendency  of  equalization  resulting 
from  the  local  tensions  would  not  meet  any  resistance;  in  other 
words,  if  a  (|uasi  need  is  eo-ordinaled  to  a  tension  system  which 
may  show  its  efi'ect  even  over  ;i  considerable  time  intei-val,  one  has 
to  assume  that  dynamicallx  the  person  cannot  be  eonsidei-etl  as  en- 
tirely fluid.  On  the  other  liand,  a  person  can  not  be  regarded  as  an 
entirely  rigid  medium.  Otherwise,  the  effect  which  one  need  has  on 
other  needs  and  on  the  tension  level  of  the  i)erson  as  a  whole,  could 
not  be  accounted  for.  A  person,  therefore,  has  to  be  conceived  of  as 
of  a  medium  degree  of  fluidity  in  regard  to  the  interconnnunication 
of  his  tension  systems.  It  is  clear  that  this  degree  of  fluidity  may 
vary  from  person  to  jjcrson  and  from  situation  to  situation  for  a 
single  person.  Assmning  the  constancy  of  the  structural  relations 
of  a  given  set  of  .systems  (and  assuming  a  temporarily  imperme- 
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able  boundary  surrounding  tlic  sd   as  a   whole),  one  can  express 
this  statement  in  th(>  fnlloAvinp:  way: 

(C2)  Let  us  iudii'.-iti'  tlic  .•ilisolutc  iliiTcrouco  between  flic  tension  t(S')  nnd 
tlie  tension  t(S-)  of  two  neigiihoiing  systems  S'  and  S-  at  tiie  time  the  tensions 
are  l)eing  Itnilt  up  l)y  |t(S')  —  t(S-)|",  tlie  time  since  tlien  elapsed  l)y  Ti,  tlie 
tension  difl"eience  at  this  time  by  |t(R')  —  t(S')|",  and  the  tluiility  liy  tl. 
then  we  can  state 

!t(S')   —  t(S-)i"  —  jt(R")   —  t(S=)|'r'  =  F(Ti,  11) 

where  F  synili(di/.is  a   monotonously  increasing  function. 

Tliat  means:  the  change  in  tlic  tension  difference  of  neigliboring  systems 
depends  ujton  tlu^  time  interval  and  the  tluidity.  Of  course,  that  liolds  true 
only  if  the  tensions  of  these  systems  are  not  changed  by  oth(>r  factors  sucli 
as,  e.  g.,  release  of  tension  by  rc:icliing  the  go:il. 

As  far  as  I  ean  see,  (CI)  and  (C'2)  are  neeessary  eoneeptual  ele- 
ments of  the  eonstruet  tension.  The  eo-ordination  of  needs  and 
(inasi-needs  In  this  constnict  tension.  th<M';'foi-e,  makes  it  |)ossible 
to  derive  a  nuinher  of  facts  wliich  may  seem  rather  remote  from 
the  ])rol)lem  jirimarily  investigated.  These  predictions  could  hardly 
be  made  -without  this  specific  dynamic  theory,  and  therefore  if  they 
can  be  jn-oved  they  are  of  particulai"  value  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  theory. 

ni:ni\  A  rioNs  i.\  Hi:(;.\ui)  lo  Tin:  fmiditv  of  the  Kit:i.i)  and  tup: 

COMMl'XICATIO.N    MKTWKK.V    TKNSIO.V    SVSTKMS 

(I)l2)  The  difference  in  tension  between  systems  corrcsjjonding  to  unfinislierl 
and  finished  tasks  decreases  witli  the  time  interv.al  elapsed  since  the  creation  of 
tUv  tension  system. 

l)f  liiatioii :  Follows  immediately  from  the  right  siile  of  the  eipiafion  (('L') 
by  nuans  of  (Al)  and   (.\;ia). 

Exprrimrntal  Proof:  The  Zeigarnik  (|uoticnt  (Z.Qii.)  decreases  from  about 
l.f)  to  about    1.2  if  till'  recall   test   h.is  been   postponed  one  d:iy    (p.   72). 

If  we  are  correct  in  assumiufr  tliat  the  maintenance  (tf  n  tension 
ditl'erence  between  the  partial  systems  of  ;in  individual  depends 
upon  a  suftici<nit  ri«ridity  of  the  medium,  a  (piicker  decrease  of 
tension  couhl  occur  if  the  jjcrson  is  more  fluid.  T(»  prove  this  con- 
elusion  (experimentally,  Zei«rarnik  had  to  find  a  state  which  could 
reasonably  be  eharactei-i/.ed  as  iucrejised  Ibiidity  (fl).  The  <:eneral 
sym|)toms  of  fatijjue  .seem  to  justify 

(A4)     Assumption  4:    fl    (P  tired)    >   ll    (P  nontircd). 

(D3)  The  Zeigarnik  quotient  —  is  smaller  for  tired  than  for  nontired 
subjects. 
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Derivation:  it  follows  imrncJiat^^ly  from  t\n:  fjr'fiomin.'itor  in  (('2)  \>y  tuo/dun 
of  (A1),  (AHu)  anrj   (A4). 

Kxpt/rimcntal  Proof :  Kub,j<;ctH  wlio  vn-rt-  lirol  (Iij»i(ij4  j;i;/fo)in;in<'<'  jjjmJ  i<;<all 
yielded  a  quotient  of  .7;  tliow  tired  duriiijj  fn-rfiinintiu-i'  hut  uot  during  n^-all 
a  rjuotiffnt  of  .6;  tbo»«  not  tired  duririj/  jx-rformance  hut  tired  durin|{  n-i-nU  1,0 
Cp.  (')CtC)7 ).  TliiH  Oir'-'-fold  variafirxi  wan  made  becauw  a  fluid  xlafe  of  a  person 
might  f»revent  tlie  building  uj)  of  any  <'on«iderabl<;  tension  dilfcrem-*!.  'J'ln;  lanf 
variation  shown  tliat  even  if  fli*-  t^-nnion  liaH  Ix-en  Jiuilt  up  iii  a  nontired  »tat<;, 
the  quotient  beeonw*  «mali<)  if  tlii-  Hubjeef  Im  tired  duri;ig  reeall,  [The  prob- 
lem of  the  quotient  being  «niall<'r  Ihan  1  jm  a<'<-oun1<'d  fur  by  fuHorn  not  diH 
euitifed  in  thin  paper;  they  are  diwuMtw-d  by  Z'-igarnik  (?,lc).\ 

Brown  (10;  too  referK  lo  the  rclnlioji  \H'\viM'U  <iJffiiK«  (iihcAmrini 
and  the  fluidity  of  thf  medium  ''C.'2;.  H^'vcrhl  <?x[<f;rimenta)  dat-a 
and  other  ohK^'rvations  KUfrirest  that  the  Ji'veln  of  {rreat<^r  irreality 
CleveJK  of  winheK  and  drea/nn;  have  to  be  eonwidered  an  more  fliiid 
than  the  lev^d  of  reality  Clevel  of  aetion;.  h'ronj  this  it  would  fol- 
low that  neerhs  and  quawi-needn  related  lo  thene  mine  irreal  hn'eln 
nhould  show  a  quicker  diffused  diHcArdVutt  of  txifiKion, 

(AJj)  AHMumplion  o:    1\     ^    ¥  OUiKrcn:  <>f  jrnrality) 

(D4;  Tliie  rat«  of  de«reaw;  of  th<'  Zeigarnik  quotii-nt  within  a  given  time 
interval,  itu-rasimm  with  the  tlngnut  of  irrtmlity  of  f«'tiviti^>i»  jnvoJved, 

Vf7F>^        ~'    Vj.f/  r  '<U'^r'>-  „f  irro'A\i\y) 

bcnxulion:  0^4;  followM  itiiuKuiiuU'ly  fnnu  (C'd)  m  fAiuiwHUm  witli  CAI;, 
(fA3a;  and  (A-jJ. 

K'jperirft^/ntal  I'roof :  Jirown  (37n,  p.  J--2fi)  haw  xhown  that  tJ**  ability  U> 
ri^aU  \uU'.rru\Afi\  "trrttHl*^  iH'tWti'um  (Ufttrttamn  fMtUir  than  the  r©<;aJl  of  tiut 
more  "r'".i\"  otu^.  (It  m  \H>m\\A'-  fhai  the  <'xjxfriment  of  Brown  doeu  not  deal 
with  differenx;<-i*  in  tl»e  ih'uri'M  of  rcaiity  but  rutimr  with  ti'iffi-.rt'.tmm  b'dww-/) 
more  p^p}ii;rul  lU'tivitUm  ax  uKititmi  ttutre  e^'iitral  o/m*«  o/<  upproximtiU'Jy  the 
(tame  kvel  of  reality,  in  thi*  eaiw?,  hiw  t^xjHfrUiPniit  would  whow  that  the  more 
^MtrifAwrHl  region  of  a  person  ha«  t<>  be  regard<-d  at»  n»ore  HuUi.) 

One  way  t/>  destroy  the  ditferen<;<*s  of  t<'nsion  in  the  various  wys- 
teras  of  the  inner  jM'rw^nal  rejrion  M^erns  t/j»  J>e  the  creation  of  a  hi(?h 
(imoi'untul  Xcrmim  or,  more  speeifjeally,  a  quick  shift  up  arid  down 
of  stronjf  fmoi'iofta]  tension.  The  brjnjrinvr  up  of  the  jr"neral  emo- 
tioriiil  UmHum  within  a  j>erw>n  t<rj  a  maj^nitude  of  a  different  order 
tliiin  that  eorr<*sj>ondinji^  tr>  the  relatively  wak  qiia>»J-ne>;ds  created 
in  these  experiments  would,  one  mijfht  <'Xf>eet,  I'mmU'/A-  ihf*m  U'U- 
motiH  or  at  h-ast  nwke  their  dUtfrtmc/^  praeijr-aUy  n<*(flJifihle.  A 
kudden  cbanjf*'  up  and  down  of  such  a  maj^/iJiude  m'i^,hi  well  de- 
stroy <piite  a  hnm\n-r  of  wall>*  betw<^n  the  HynU'itih  or  bring  about 
another  prf>eess  <'qijiv;)I"nt  to  tli^jj/  de^l iff e rent jati^>n  and  ¥A\\m\\/A- 
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the  tensions  in  this  way.  As  the  constructs  of  "permeability"  and 
"elasticity"  are  not  elaborate  enough  at  present  to  warrant  a  for- 
malistic  representation  we  prefer  to  give  this  statement  in  verbal 
form : 

(A6)  Assumption  6:  Strong  waves  of  emotional  tension  destroy  tension 
differences  corresponding  to  relatively  superficial  needs. 

Of'' 

(D5)   The   Zeigarnik   quotient  -57;  after  an   emotional  excitement   and   "let 

down"  is  smaller  than  without  such  a  process  intervening  between  performanre 
and  recall. 

Derivation:    It  follows  from  (A6),  (Al)  and  (A3a). 

Experimental  Proof:  After  experimentally  created  emotional  waves  the 
Zeigarnik  quotient  decreases  to  .6  (37c,  p.  75).  A  similarly  low  quotient  .7'> 
(p.  70)  is  shown  by  those  subjects  who  have  been  emotionally  exciteil  during 
the  experiments  as  .-i  result  of  their  general  life  situation. 

As  a  last  example  in  this  group  of  derivations  whicli  are  based 
mainly  on  the  spatial  relations  between  the  various  systems  and  on 
their  amount  of  communication,  we  mention  the  following :  A  con- 
dition for  a  ditference  between  the  systems  corresponding  to  fin- 
i.shed  and  unfinished  tasks  is  that  the  systems  corresponding  to  each 
individual  task  in  the  experiment  are  set  up  from  the  beginning  as 
sufficiently  separated  within  the  person.  For  if  these  various  sys- 
tems are  subparts  of  one  comprehensive  unit  without  much  separa- 
tion no  great  difference  in  tension  can  persi.st.  In  this  case  there 
may  be  differences  in  tlie  tension  levels  of  those  greater  units  but 
no  differences  between  the  various  subsystems  within  the  larger 
units.  That  sufficiently  strong  boundaries  between  the  systems  are 
a  prerequisite  for  the  persistence  of  tension  is  already  contained  in 
(CI)  and  (C2). 

tJTT 

(D6)     The  Zeigarnik  quotient  —  should    be   alxuit    1    if   S"   :iiid    S"   .ir.-   ii..t 

sufficiently  separated. 

Derivation:  Follows  directly  from  (CI)  and  (C2)  in  connection  with  (Al) 
and  (A3a). 

Experimtittal    Proof:     A    larger   unit    in    which    the   single   tasks,   no    ni.itter 
whether  finished  or  unfinished,  :ire  not  much  separated,  can  be  createil  by  the 
sotting  up  of  a  cognitive  structure  at  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  experiment,  accord 
ing  to  which  the  single  tasks  ajipear  as  parts  of  a  more  highly  unified  series. 
In  such  settings  the  quotient  was  found  to  ho  about  .97  (p.  (U). 

DERIVATION   IN    REfSARD  TO  INTENSITY   OF  QITASI-NEEDS 

One  can  elaborate  our  basic  assumption  (Al)  about  the  relation 
between  psychological  needs  and  tension  systems  by  correlating 
the  intensitv  of  the  tension  to  the  intensity  of  the  need. 
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(Ala)  Assumption  (Ala):  t(S^)  =  F(i/')  where  n'-  menus  the  intensity 
of  tlie  need  correlnterl  to  tlie  goal  G. 

Correspond ing-ly,  -we  can  elaborate  the  basic  assumption  (A3) 
and  (A3a)  concerning"  the  relation  between  tension  and  force  fni- 
locomotion  and  recall  into  a  quantitative  relation. 

(A3b)  Assumption  (3b):  |fr,o|  =  F(t(S'^-))  ^\•hcl•e  Ifp.o!  inenns  the  strength 
of  tlu'  force  in  tlie  direction  of  locomotion  or  recall. 

(D7).  |2  =  F(n") 

Derivation:    (D7)   follows  from   (Ala),   (A3a)   and   (A3b). 

Experimental  Proof :  It  is  to  be  expected  that  subjects  who  are  particularly 
ambitious  Avill  sliow  quasineeds  of  a  greater  intensity  than  the  average  sub- 
ject, whereas  subjects  whose  involvement  in  the  activities  is  particularly  weak 
should  have  particularly  weak  quasi-needs.  Zeigarnik  has  grouped  separately 
those  subjects  who  according  to  their  general  behavior  in  the  experiment  could 
be  characterized  as  "ambitious"  (without  regard  to  the  Zeigarnik  quotient, 
(p.  59).  She  found  that  their  quotient  showed  a  value  of  2.75  as  against  1.9 
for  the  average  kind  of  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  a  group  of  subjects  Avho 
merely  did  "what  the  experimenter  told  them,"  without  getting  personally 
involved  show  a  quotient  of  1.03,  much  less  than  the  average  (p.  63).  Ac- 
cording to  Zeigarnik  the  most  seriously  involved  group  of  subjects  were  chil 
dren.  Indeed,  their  quotient  shows  a  value  of  2.5  (p.  61).  It  may  be  that 
there  are  other  factors  which  contribute  to  this  result.  Marrow  {'io)  has 
attacked  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  intensity  of  the  need  and  the 
Zeigarnik  quotient  in  a  particularly  careful  way.  He  compares  the  control 
group  of  subjects  with  another  group  in  a  situation  of  competition.  He  still 
further  sharpens  this  competition  either  by  jiraise  or  by  blame.  Although  he 
uses  a  different  type  of  activity  the  Zeigarnik  quotient  of  the  control  group 
was  again  1.9,  whereas  in  the  situation  of  competition,  where  the  need  of  the 
subject  is  very  much  intensified,  the  Zeigarnik  quotient  went  up  decidedly,  in 
the  case  of  encouragement  to  2.17  (p.  49),  in  the  case  of  blame  to  2.10  (p.  57). 
Marrow  showed  that  the  Zeigarnik  quotient  was  particularly  high  for  those 
tasks  which  dir(>ctly  followed  after  the  experience  of  praise  or. blame  by  the 
experimenter. 

DERIVATIONS  IX   REd.VRD  TO  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AS  AGAINST  NOX- 
I'SVCIIOI.OGICAL   CHARACTERIZATION    OF   TASKS 

It  is  a  general  presupposition  of  psychological  tield  tlu^ory  that 
one  has  to  be  careful  to  use  psychological  rather  than  "objective" 
sociological  or  physical  categories.  There  are  cases  where  an  activ- 
ity niiglil  be  iiiiislied  from  the  subject's  point  of  view  although  it 
might  be  classified  as  interrupted  by  the  experimenter.  On  the 
othei-  liaiul,  liiere  are  outwardly  finished  activities  -which  psycho- 
logically jirc  unfitiislicd  for  the  subject  (oTc.  )».  40-44). 
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According  to  (A2)  the  release  of  tension  is  co-ordinated  to  the 
reaching  of  the  goal  and  this  reaching  of  tlio  goal  has  1o  be  under- 
stood psychologically.     Fi-om  this  follows: 

(D8).     -^  =--   1    if  1'    C   (!   Mt   tho  time  of  "interruption." 

Dn-ivniini> :  Tliis  fullows  ilirci-tlv  from  (A2)  in  coiinoctinn  witli  (Al)  nnd 
(A3a). 

Experimental  Proof:  Zcig.'irnik  (p.  4()-48)  reports  ;i  iiuihIki  of  spocific 
r.'i.sos  of  oiitwnrdly  iinfinisli<''<l.  |isy«'liol(){jic.'illy  finislicd  Mctivitics  wlioro  tlic 
qiiotiont  is  .■ilioiit  1.  M.iri'ow  li;is  ns('(l  ;i  spcci.'il  (>\pcriniontal  set-up  wliore  the 
sulijcct  \v;is  told  that  the  cxjicrinu  liter  is  nieridv  interested  in  lindinf^  out 
ivhotlipr  or  not  tlie  subject  is  able  to  carry  out  the  task  anrj  tliat  he  wouhl 
interrupt  as  soon  as  lie  had  icceiv'ed  this  impression.  Thus,  tlie  interrupted 
task  here  psyeliologically  ajipears  linislied.  .Marrow  found  indeed  that  tlie 
Zoipfarnik  (piotient   in  tiiis  case*  was  elose  to   1,  vi/.,  .74   (p.  42). 

We  miglit  nuMition  here  the  ditVcronec  bet  ween  continiiuiis  and 
end  tasks.  The  end  tasks  such  as  making  a  chair  out  of  ])lasticine 
or  writing  a  poem  have  a  rather  well-defined  end,  so  that  in  the 
case  of  interruption  tlu'  subject  has  definitely  not  readied  the  goal, 
Avhereas  by  finishing  lir  has  reached  it.  In  this  case  the  Zeigarnik 
quotient  is  decidedly  greater  than  1.  viz.,  l.M.  In  the  ease  of  a 
continuous  task,  however,  such  ris  putting  beads  on  a  string,  the 
subject  does  not  reach  a  definite  goal  after  "finishing"  noi-  does  he 
definitely  get  outside  the  goal  region  if  "  intcn-uiitcd."  Therefore 
the  tension  in  those  eases  shoidd  not  he  \rvy  mufli  ditfercnt.  In- 
deed, the  Zeigarnik  quotient  is  1.1  (p.  rt2).  (The  low  values  of  both 
R,i  and  Ro  found  by  ZiMgarnik  show  thai  the  continuous  ta.sk,  no 
matter  whetiier  outwardly  interrupted  oi-  finished,  is  psychologi- 
cally finished.) 

RV 

(T>9).       =  1        if  I'  CC  <i  ."It  the  time  of  "  linishiuu. " " 

RC 

Drrivotinn :  In  tliis  ca.so  a  tension  t  >  0  remain.s  botli  in  tlu>  system.s  S" 
and  S''  l)e(;iuse  none  of  the  t.'i.sks  is  psyihohiKieally  finislied.  (DO^i  f.dli.w.* 
directly  from  (A2)  in  eonneetion  with  (Al)  and  (.\3a). 

Erperimrnlal  Proof:  In  ease  of  interestinp  ta.sks  tlu"  Zeigarnik  (piotiont 
\v;is  found  to  be  equal  to  1  (p.  AT^).  In  case  of  .an  intiMesting  t.ask,  there  is 
still  a  need  to  go  li.nk  to  tlii><  tvpe  of  .•ictivity  even  if  the  speci.-il  example  ha.s 
been  solve<I. 

i)i:inv.\Ti()X  IN"  i{r:(;.\Ki>  'nt  .vdditionai.  iii:i.i>  koic(  i:- 

According  to  the  general  field  theory  tlie  actual  beiiavidr  is  re- 
lated to  the  resulting  foj-ee  acting  on  the  j^erson  at  that  time.  It  is 
therefore  always  imi)ortant  to  know  which  othi>r  forces  mi<jrht  in- 
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fluencp  behavior  aside  irom  those  specifically  established  in  the 
experiment.  Tn  ZeiparniU's  experiments  the  forces  in  the  direction 
of  recall  are  due  to  two  sources:  the  instruction  to  recall  given  by 
the  exi)erimenter  sets  up  a  ipiasi-need.  and  the  corresjiondinp  ten- 
sion t(S^)  and  force  ifi-.R.  (The  symbol  //  designates  an  ''induced" 
force  rather  than  a  force  corresponding  to  one 's  ' '  own ' '  need. )  This 
is  but  a  further  application  of  (Al)  and  (Aoj  in  regard  to  the 
activity  of  reealling.  in  addition,  there  is  a  force  in  the  direction 
of  spontaneous  recall  Fp.r  due  to  the  tension  t(S")  corresponding 
to  the  interrupted  task  according  to  (A3a). 

The  recall  of  a  finished  task  is  therefore  due  to  the  force  ifp.R 
whereas  the  recall  of  the  unfinished  task  is  due  to  ifp.R  -\-  fp.R. 

From  this  follows : 

(DIO).  Tlio  iiioit'  the  iciJill  loses  its  spontaneity  ;ni(l  becomes  tlie  result  of 
the   experimenter's    instruction,    tlie   more   the   Zeignrnik   quotient   M^iproaches   1 

RC 

Derii'olinyi :    One  can  nssume  that  on  the  averiige 

I  •  /;  I       i  *  -P  ' 

|lir.Ri-|    —    |liiM!c| 

From  (At),  (A3)  and  (A3a)  it  follows  that 

f.-.nr    >    <';     fi,„'  =  0  ■  • 

Although  we  don't  know  the  general  laws  governing  the  addition  of  forces, 
it  seems  safe  to  deilnce  from  these  relations,  that 


|ifrMU-    +    fp.r.rj    >     I'fr.iic   +     fc.i:i  j 
Hence  we  can  write 

JUT    ^        /ifi.r.r    +   fr.r.u\ 
KC  \if,..,;.-   +   fp.ur/ 

••lud   this   fraction   convei'ges  towai'ds    1,   if  the  spontaneous  forces  I'omain   con- 
stant and  the  induce(l  forces  ;ire  increased. 

Experimrnial  Proof:    Zeigarnik   (p.  37-3S)   found  that  the  (juotient  of  those 
subjects  who  experienced  the  experiment  as  a  memory  test  and  therefore  had  a 
rehitively  high   ifi.,i;  shows  ;i  (juotient  1..")    (;is  ngainst  the  iiverage  of  the  wh(d(> 
grou))   at    l.->)    wh(M-eas   those  subjects  who   performed  the  recall  in  a   spoiita 
neons  mood  of  "telling  ;itMiut"'  have  the  very  high  (piotient  of  2.8. 

V 

Psychologists  agree  lluil  the  value  of  const i-iicts  and  tiieories  in 
an  empirical  science  de])ends  in  the  last  analysis  on  their  fruitful- 
ness  in  "ex|)lainiiig"  known  t'acls  and  prcdiet  in^-  unknown  ones. 
Xol  infrequently  it  lias  l)een  stated  that  tiieoiies  which  merely 
explain  known  facts  are  of  no  i)articular  value.     I  cannot  agree 
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Avith  tliis  view.  Particularly  iii  case  tlic  theory  combiiK's  into  one 
lopfieal  sy>st(.'ni  known  facts  which  previously  had  to  l)e  treated  hy 
separate  theories;  such  a  theory  would  have  a  detinite  advanta<,'e  as 
an  or<,'anizational  device.  Uesidcs.  a<rree)nent  with  the  known  facts 
proves  the  atlecpiacy  of  this  theory  at  least  to  a  certain  de<,'ree.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  it  is  a  clearer  test  of  the  adecpiacy  of  the 
theory  if  one  can  make  predictions  from  it  and  prove  these  |)re- 
dictions  experimentally.  The  reason  for  this  difference,  which  is 
not  a  principal  one.  seems  to  be  that  empirical  data  <;enerally  allow 
for  (piite  a  range  of  different  interpretations  autl  classifications  and 
that  therefore  it  is  usually  fasy  to  invent  a  variety  of  theories 
covering:  them. 

The  table  (p.  20)  indicates  that  most  of  the  f)roofs  used  in  the 
study  of  Zeigarnik  have  had  the  character  of  ])r<'dictin'r  unknown 
facts.  These  facts  are  generally  not  of  a  nature  which  one  would 
have  expected  from  everyday  experience.  As  a  matt<'r  of  fact,  at 
the  time  the  experiments  were  carried  out  one  would  have  had  to 
predict  the  opposite  results  for  the  main  experiment  according  to 
the  laws  of  association  and  emotion  accepted  at  that  time.  And 
these  i)redictions  are  the  more  significant  as  they  deal  with  a  wide 
range  of  psychological  data  :  they  link  problems  of  memory  with 
problems  of  fatigui':  witli  momentary  emotional  states;  with  atti- 
tudes such  as  ambition,  which  are  generally  considered  to  belong  to 
the  field  of  jiei'sonality ;  with  perceptual  structurization  (seeing  the 
tasks  separately  or  as  one  series)  :  with  problems  of  development 
and  personality  constancy.  In  which  single  experimental  study  do 
a  few  constructs  an<I  theorems  allow  foi-  a  greater  manifold  of 
experimentally  testable  predictions  in  different  fielils  of  psychol- 
ogy.' Zeigarnik's  study,  to  my  mind.  suflHciently  demonstrated  the 
fruitfulness  of  constructs  and  theories  to  warrant  continin'd  inves- 
tigation. There  have  since  been  a  gi-«'at  numl)er  of  studies  about 
satiation,  level  of  aspiration,  success  and  failure,  substitution,  hab- 
its, emotion,  environmental  structure  and  forces,  social  i)owerfields, 
social  j)ressure.  feeblemindedness,  developmejit  and  regression, 
which  have  been  based  on  this  field  theoretical  ap|)roach.  They 
have  been  carried  out  partl\  by  my  co-workers,  but  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  independent  investigators  (see  Bibliograj)hy  >.  They 
have  confirmed  and  elaborated  the.s«'  results  and  thus  indirectly 
shown  the  value  of  the  constructs  used.  Nearly  all  of  this  experi- 
mentation was  quantitative  in  character  in  the  sense  this  is  used  in 
psychology'  today.    Of  course,   difficulties  have  arisen,  and  more 
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serious  difficulties  may  still  arise  later.  Tntil  now,  however,  the 
contradictions  have  been  minor  ones  and  generally  could  be  clari- 
fied quite  simply.  To  hold  that  all  these  results  could  have  been 
predicted  without  these  constructs  and  theorems  might  be  logically 
possible;  actually,  it  was  these  constructs  which  first  led  to  the 
predictions.  Besides,  to  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  yet  any  other 
theory  formulated  which  actually  would  account  for  the  totality  of 
these  results. 

However,  the  attempt  to  develop  a  field  theory  on  the  basis  of 
mathematically  defined  constructs  and  theorems  is  very  much  in 
the  beginning.  Thus,  in  spite  of  what  seems  to  be  an  astonishingly 
wide  range  of  consistent  applications,  one  will  have  to  be  ready  for 
major  changes.  It  should  be  the  virtue  of  an  emi)irical  theory  not 
to  refrain  from  making  definite  a.ssumptions  which  might  later  turn 
out  to  be  wrong,  as  Hull  most  appropriately  points  out.  That  no 
major  change  has  had  to  be  made  until  now  I  mainly  attribute  to 
one  aspect  of  our  methodological  procedure,  viz.,  the  method  of 
gradual  approximation.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  developing  elabo- 
rate "models"  (45)  ;  instead,  we  have  tried  to  represent  the  dy- 
namical relations  between  the  psychological  facts  by  mathematical 
constructs  at  a  sufficient  level  of  generality.  Only  gradually  and 
hand  in  hand  with  experimental  work.  Avas  the  specification  of  the 
constructs  attempted. 

To  my  mind,  such  a  method  of  gradual  approximation,  both  in 
reo-ard  to  the  constructs  used  and  the  technical  measurement  in 
experiments,  is  by  far  the  most  cautious  and  "empirical."  In  this 
way  a  minimum  of  assumi)tion  is  made.  From  this  point  of  view, 
it  seems  to  be  particularly  inappropriate  to  criticize  the  topological 
and  vector  concepts  as  being  too  simple  mathematicalh'.^ 

The  mathematician  too  ea.sily  forgets  that  the  problem  of  mathe- 
matics in  psychology  is  one  of  applied  mathematics.  It  cannot  be 
the  task  of  the  psychologist  to  develop  new  mathematical  proposi- 
tions, nor  to  look  for  particularly  complicated  mathematical  laws. 
Instead,  he  will  have  to  be  interested  in  using  as  simple  mathemati- 
cal tools  as  possible.     The  mathematician  will  have  to  realize  in 

1  An  example  of  disitnuiiig  siiiiplieitj'  is  presented  by  Householder  (28).  He 
thinks  one  should  not  call  the  use  of  the  most  basic  and  simple  concepts  of 
topology  an  application  of  mathematics  in  psychology,  because  even  a  quarter- 
back in  high  school  could  understand  them.  A  ease  of  a  "real"  application 
of  mathematics  to  psychol(iy;y  would  be  the  formula  of  f;utor  analysis,  because 
everybody  could  see  at  a  gl;niee  that  they  are  not  understandable  to  the  simple 
mind. 
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addition,  that  to  apply  a  system  of  mathematical  concepts  in  an 
empirical  field  one  does  not  necessarily  have  to  prove  directly  the 
adequacy  of  tiie  basic  mathematical  axioms  of  this  system  one  by 
one.  It  is  as  well  to  prove  the  fruit  fulness  of  some  of  the  derived 
propositions  of  this  mathematical  system  for  the  representation  of 
the  empirical  properties  of  the  field  in  question.  If  the  representa- 
tion of  spatial  relations  in  physics  by  Euclidean  «reometiy  would 
not  have  been  permitted  until  its  axioms  (such  as  the  divisibility 
ad  infinifuin  of  any  i)art  of  llie  space)  were  proved  one  l)y  one  to 
hold  also  for  the  physical  space,  physics  could  never  have  u.sed 
Euclidean  geometry.  All  one  can  .say  is  this  (cf.  Einstein  (67)  and 
Reiclienbach  (76)):  if  one  co-Oi-dinates  certain  physical  proces.ses 
to  certain  <»eometrical  entities  one  can  nuikc  certain  |)liysic-al  pre- 
dictions. Such  a  fruitfulncss  of  ('()-or(linatin<r  certain  physical 
processes  to  entities  of  one  rather  lliaii  of  another  kind  of  geometry 
is  all  that  one  can  mean  by  saying  that  a  certain  type  of  geometry 
holds  or  does  not  hold  for  llie  physical  space.  Exactly  the  same 
procedure  is  followed  if  certain  psychological  processes  (such  as 
.social  locomotion)  are  co-ordinated  to  certain  entities  of  to|)ol()g- 
ical  or  hodological  geometry  (such  as  path).  There  can  be  no  other 
meaning  and  no  other  proof  of  the  applicability  of  these  geometri<'s 
to  psychology  than  tlie  fi"u  it  fulness  of  predictions  based  on  such 
co-ordination. 

The  nonmathematiciau.  on  the  other  iiand.  has  accused  us  of 
using  higlibrow  matiiematical  or  physical  concepts.  In  .several 
places  it  has  been  explained  that  using  spntial  geometrical  concepts 
does  not  necessarily  mean  using  physical  eoneepts.  In  regjiinl  to 
logico-mathematical  dediiction  thei-e  is  no  ditferenee  in  princii)le 
between  numerical  ami  geometrical  concepts.  It  scents  necessary 
to  emphasiz(>  two  points  which  should  warn  us  against  a  \(H)  early 
formalization  aiul  may  be  helpful  in  describing  with  greater  pre- 
cision the  ]Uirpose  of  niathenuitization  in  fin  empirical  science  like 
psychology. 

Vl 

111  recent  vears  it  has  been  much  emphasized,  particularlv  bv 
Hull  and  ins  students,  that  a  jKsychological  theory  should  be  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  definitions,  a.ssumjitions,  and  conclusions. 
This  argumentation  should  be  carrieil  (»ut  step  by  step  so  that  its 
logical  stringency  couUl  be  easily  ciiecked.  \Vc,  too,  have  enij)ha- 
sized   for  quite  a   while  that   p.syclioloir>    will    have  to  de])end  on 
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strictly  logical  derivations  and  that  a  step  in  this  direction  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks.  Hull  has  attempted  to  fulfill 
this  task,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  maiuly  by  retaining  the  traditional 
concepts  of  conditioned  reflex,  by  elaborating  them  and  presenting 
them  in  the  order  of  definitions,  assumptions,  and  conclusions.  An 
attempt  is  under  way  by  Woodger  and  Hull  to  represent  this  the- 
ory by  logistic  means  (69-72). 

One  should  recognize  the  value  of  a  presentation  of  psychological 
argumentation  in  the  form  of  such  a  strict  scheme  because  it  might 
hel])  to  discover  shortcomings  of  a  less  formal  reasoning.  I  feel, 
however,  that  we  do  not  deal  here  with  the  most  essential  aspect  of 
the  development  of  psychology  towards  a  science  using  logical 
derivations  based  on  Avell-defined  constructs.  The  terms  condi- 
tioned reflex,  inhibition,  excitatory  tendency,  frustrations,  etc.,  as 
used  in  such  derivations,  are  operationally  more  or  less  well  de-. 
fined.  However,  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  clarify  the  concep- 
tual properties  of  those  constructs.  One  does  not  ask  whether  any 
of  these  constructs  has  mathematically  the  projierties  of  a  vector. 
or  a  scalar,  or  a  tensor,  whether  it  is  a  region  in  a  field,  a  pattern 
of  regions  or  a  change  occurring  within  a  region.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  api)roach  what  is  called  in  physics  the  dimension  of  a  con- 
struct. In  short,  the  conceptual  properties  of  the  constructs,  i.  e.. 
their  logical  interdependence  as  opposed  to  their  empirical  inter- 
dependence as  discovered  by  experiments,  is  left  entirely  vague. 
An  outstanding  example  is  the  construct  intcUigence  Avhich  is  very 
well  defined  operationally  but  so  poorly  defined  conceptually  that 
practically  no  logical  derivation  seems  possible.  In  the  long  run. 
it  seems  hopeless  to  approach  a  satisfactory  logical  level  in  psy- 
chology and,  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  conceptually  vague  the  dy- 
namical constructs  Avhich  play  an  outstanding  part  within  the 
framework  of  derivation. 

The  necessary  conceptualization  of  psychology  cannot  be  reached 
by  merely  repeating,  in  a  more  formalistic  manner,  the  statements 
of  an  existing  psychological  school  like  that  of  conditioned  reflex  or 
of  psychoanalysis.  Logical  form  and  content  are  closely  inter- 
woven in  any  em])irical  science.  Formalization  should  include  the 
development  of  constructs  every  one  of  whii-li  is  considered  from 
the  start  both  as  a  carrier  of  formal  implication  and  as  an  ade- 
quate representation  of  empirical  data.  This  implies  that  the  op- 
erational and  tlie  conceptual  definitions  are  not  arbitrarily  related 
but  show  an  internal  coherence  (e.  g.,  the  possibility  of  co-ordin- 
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atiiij,'  operationally  ]»syeliolo<ri('al  force  to  locomotion  and  conc<'|)- 
tually  to  a  vector  is  mainly  based  on  their  connnon  featni-e  of  di- 
rectedness).  It  further  implies  that  the  various  eonstr\iets  should 
he  built  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  parts  of  one  logically  consistent 
and  emiiirically  adetpiate  system. 

Witiiout  the  development  of  sncli  a  t>pe  of  dynaiuifal  const  i  nets 
the  mere  formalization  of  tiie  traditioiud  conslructs  ini;:lil  hamp<'r 
progress  in  psychology,  in  spite  of  a  possible  gain  in  |)recision.  One 
psychologist  believes  lliat  association  is  something  rcrd,  libido  or 
gestalt  but  a  magic  woi-d  :  anotlier  is  e(iua]ly  convinced  liiat  lil)ido 
or  instinct  is  something  real.  Which  psychological  constructs  are 
accepted  and  Avhich  are  re|)udiate(!  depends  maiidy  upon  tlie 
system-langnajic  in  which  the  individual  psychologist  has  i)een 
taught  to  think.  It  is  clear  that  the  formalization  of  such  a  lan- 
guage into  an  elal)orate  system  is  a])t  to  have  a  freezing  effect. 
Even  after  conceptually  well-defined  concepts  have  been  found,  it 
may  be  well  to  postjione  formalization  until  their  emi)irical  fruit- 
fulness  has  been  well  established. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  original  i)resentation  of  Zeigarnik'.s 
derivations  and  results  was  not  given  in  a  formalist ic  system. 
Similar  caution  is  advisable  in  new  psychological  fields  such  as  ex- 
perimental social  |)sychology.  The  further  the  concejitual  develop- 
ment proceeds  in  psychology  as  a  whole,  the  ipiicker  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  apply  formalist  ic  representation  even  to  new  fields. 

VII 

What  is  accomplished  in  regard  to  re|)resenting  psyciiological 
relations  by  means  of  topological  and  vector  concepts,  and  what 
should  be  the  ne.xt  ol)jectives  .'  If  1  would  be  permitted  to  cvjiress 
my  own  feeling  about  this  ipiestion,  which  properly  will  be  an- 
swered, of  course,  only  by  th(>  future  development  of  psychology. 
1  would  stress  the  following  jwint.s: 

1.  The  possibilities  of  a  "field  theory"  in  the  realm  of  action, 
emotion,  pei-sonality  are  firmly  established.  The  basic  statenuMit.s 
of  a  field  theory  are  that  (a)  behavior  has  to  be  derived  from  a  to- 
tality of  coexisting,  fact.s,  (b)  these  coexisting  fact.s  have  the  char- 
acter of  a  "dynamic  field"  in  so  far  as  the  state  of  any  |)art  of  this 
field  depends  on  every  otln'r  part  of  the  field.  The  proposition  (a) 
inchuh's  the  statement  that  we  have  to  deal  in  psychology,  too.  with 
a  manifold,  the  interrelations  of  which  cannot  be  represented  with- 
out the  concept  of  .space  '  t'>.  4!n.     In  f;ict  all  psychological  schools 
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implicitly  agree  with  this  statement  by  using  concepts  like  ap- 
l)roach  or  withdraAval,  social  position,  and  so  forth  in  their  descrip- 
tions. It  is  more  and  more  recognized,  although  there  are  still 
some  exce])tions,  that  the  spatial  relations  of  psychological  data 
cannot  be  adequately  represented  by  means  of  the  physical  space, 
but  have  to  be  treated,  at  least  for  the  time  being  as  a  psychologi- 
cal space.  It  is  everywhere  accepted,  that  this  "life  space"  in- 
cludes the  person  and  llie  })sychological  environment. 

In  regard  to  proposition  (b)  the  situation  is  similar.  Even  the- 
ories originally  based  on  a  co-ordination  of  isolated  stimuli  to  iso- 
lated reactions  have  developed  in  a  direction  which  brings  them  at 
least  very  close  to  (b).  A  good  example  for  this  is  the  theory  of 
Hull,  who  does  not  correlate  a  reaction  to  a  single  stimulus  such  as 
an  optical  one,  but  to  a  "pattern  of  stimuli"  which  includes  goal 
and  drive  stimuli.  In  i)rinciple  it  is  everywhere  accepted,  that  be- 
havior (B)  is  a  function  of  the  person  (P)  and  tlie  environment 
(E),  B  =  F  (P,E),  and  that  P  and  E  in  this  formula  are  inter- 
dependent variables. 

2.  The  first  prerequisite  for  a  scientific  representation  of  the 
psychological  field  is  the  finding  of  a  geometry  adequate  to  repre- 
sent the  spatial  relations  of  psychological  facts.  We  know  from  the 
history  of  physics  that  an  empirical  space  might  be  represented  by 
different  geometries:  at  first  physics  used  Euclidean,  more  re- 
cently Riemannian  geometry.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  for  psy- 
chology, too,  more  than  one  geometry  might  be  found  useful.  To- 
day, one  will  be  satisfied  to  find  at  least  one  geometry  which  per- 
mits a  mathematical  interpretation  of  terms  like  approach  and 
withdrawal  without  being  i)sychologically  meaningless.  The  hodo- 
logical  space  (47)  is  supposed  to  be  such  a  geometry.  The  hodologi- 
cal  space  is  a  finitely  structured  space,  that  is  its  parts  are  not  in- 
finitely divisible,  but  are  composed  of  certain  units  or  regions.  Di- 
rection and  distance  are  defined  by  "distinguished  paths,"  which 
can  easily  be  co-ordinated  to  psychological  locomotion.  Such  a 
geometry  permits  an  adequate  re])resentation  of  the  step  by  step 
character  of  most  psychological  processes.  It  permits  furthermore 
an  adequate  answer  to  the  puzzling  necessity  to  ascribe  different 
psychological  directions  to  locomotions  in  the  same  physical  direc- 
tion if  the  goal  of  those  locomotions  is  different.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  for  the  problem  of  the  roundabout  route.  The 
hodological  space  permits  the  description  of  the  structural  rela- 
tions within  the  i)erson  as  well  as  in  its  psychological  environment. 
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For  instance,  the  degree  of  differentiation  of  the  person,  and  peri- 
pheral and  central  layers  can  thus  be  defined.  Ilodological  space 
is  no  less  useful  for  describinjr  the  sti'ucture  of  <(roups  and  their 
ehan<>-es.  Its  <,'reatest  value,  however,  becomes  a])pareut  when  we 
deal  witii  probh'nis  of  dynamics. 

M.  During  the  later  part  of  the  last  century  tiie  deveU)pment  of 
dynamic  concepts  in  scientific  psyehoU)<ry  has  been  governed  l)y  the 
fear  of  slipi)ing  into  the  "metaphysics  of  teleology."  The  idea 
that  not  the  future  but  the  past  has  to  be  considered  as  the  ''cause" 
of  behavior  was  one  of  tlx-  majoi-  motives  in  developing  associa- 
tionism.  At  llial  time  anytiiing  connected  witli  the  concej)t  of  di- 
rection was  considered  to  be  a  t»'leologicaI  a])proach.  The  concept 
of  goal  was  suspect  and  had  to  be  replaced  by  something  which 
does  not  imply  the  concept  of  direction.  Other  aspects  of  teleology 
looked  upon  wilh  no  less  suspicion  were:  "  foivsight. "'  which  per- 
mits the  avoiding  of  obstacles,  nnd  "consciousness,"  whicli  takes 
into  account  tlic  total  setting.  Associationism  tried  luird  to  avoid 
these  allegedly  unscientific  elements.  It  tried  to  deNelop  a  concept 
of  as.sociation  devoid  of  the  logical  element  oi'  direction.  Associa- 
tion should  be  "blind"  and  b;ised  entij-ely  on  the  past  (that  meant 
the  theory  of  a.ssociation  must  be  based  on  repetition). 

Of  course,  the  facts  of  goals,  needs  and  will  were  too  important 
sim|)ly  to  be  neglected.  With  |)sycli()logy  untler  the  spell  of  the 
dichotomy,  "teleology"  oi'  "causation  by  the  past,"  nothing  else 
seemed  to  be  left  for  those  ])sychoIogists  who  were  im|)res,sed  by 
the  importance  of  goal  seeking  and  directedness  than  to  resort  to  a 
definite  teleological  the<)ry.  .McDouumII  (7."))  is  a  classical  repre- 
sentative of  this  api)roach.  Tlie  associationists,  too.  could  not  en- 
tirely neglect  goal-directed  and  meaningtid  behavior,  'i'hey  trie<l 
to  take  goals,  intentions,  and  will  into  their  .system,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  how  by  doing  this  the  character  of  the  associationistic 
theory  was  changed.  Thorndike's  law  of  effect  and  Ach's  ( (iti )  con- 
cept of  (h  frniiinitrnuh  Trtuhnz  ascribe  to  those  types  of  repeti- 
tion which  are  coiineeted  with  eei-tain  aspects  of  a  goal  i  I'caching 
the  goal,  or  .setting  uji  an  intention)  the  creati(»n  of  particularly 
strong  a.s.sociations. ,  Hull  recognizes  the  importance  of  goals  and 
needs  by  including  goal-  and  neetl-stimuli  as  im|)ortant  elements 
into  those  "stimulus  patterns,"  which  are  a.ssumed  as  the  cause  of 
a  reaction.  More  and  more,  the  theory  of  a.ssociationism  'Condi- 
tioned I'efle.K )  has  been  iidluenced  by  the  attempt  to  derive  directed 
activities  without  assuming  directed  dyiuimical  factors. 
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According  to  field  theory,  behavior  depends  neither  on  the  past 
nor  on  the  future  but  on  the  present  field.  (This  present  field  has 
a  certain  time-depth.  It  includes  the  "psychological  past,"  "i)sy- 
chological  present."  and  " ijsychological  future"  which  constitute 
one  of  the  dimensions  of  the  life  space  existing  at  a  given  time.) 
This  is  in  contrast  both  to  the  belief  of  teleology  that  the  future  is 
the  cause  of  behavior,  and  that  of  associationism  that  the  past  is 
the  cause  of  behavior.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  error  to  consider  the 
assumption  of  directed  factors  as  characteristic  for  teleology.  The 
causal  explanations  in  ))hysics  certainly  do  not  avoid  such  assump- 
tions :  the  physical  force  is  a  directed  entity,  a  vector.  Psychology, 
too,  becomes  in  no  way  metaphysical  by  resorting  to  constructs  of 
vectorial  character  such  as  psychological  forces.  This  permits  a 
direct  attack  on  the  problems  of  directed  action.  In  addition,  by 
defining  direction  in  terms  of  hodological  space,  an  adequate  rep- 
resentation is  possible  of  what  has  been  meaningful  in  some  of  the 
other  claims  of  teleology.  The  puzzling  relation  between  knowledge 
and  dynamics  which  had  a  mystical  character  in  teleology  is  made 
understandable  at  least  in  one  fundamental  i)oint :  it  becomes  clear 
w^hy  lack  of  knowledge  has  the  effect  of  a  barrier.  The  mysterious 
ability  of  animals  to  make  roundabout  routes  can  be  rationally  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  equilibria  in  the  liodological  space  depend 
upon  the  totality  of  relations  in  the  field. 

4.  A  variety  of  |)sychol()gi('al  processes.  I  feel,  can  be  treated 
with  relative  ade(|uacy  witli  tlie  conceptual  tools  at  hand.  Tliese 
include  the  basic  rli(ir<icUrisiics  of  needs  (30,  37b,  37c,  i}7e.  37f, 
37g,  37h,  37n),  and  the  various  ways  of  their  gratification  includ- 
ing substitution.  The  suhsfifule  vahie  of  one  activity  for  anotlier 
can  be  measured  (37o,  37r,  37s),  and  the  general  conditions  for 
substitute  value  can  be  derived.  Substitution  involves  tlie  basic 
problems  of  setting  up  new  goals  (37e,  37i,  37j,  37m,  64).  and  of 
the  level  of  aspiration  (17,  18,  19,  37i,  37j,  37t).  In  this  field  an 
imi)ortant  stej)  forward  has  been  made  by  the  derivation  (32)  of 
the  somewhat  paradoxical  tendency  to  prefer  difiicult  goals  to  easy 
ones  (a  tendency  which  seems  to  contradict  tlie  "law  of  parsi- 
mony"). We  liavc  already  mentioned  that  many  problems  related 
to  the  process  of  striving  for  a  given  goal  (37j,  371,  37m)  can  be 
attacked,  particularly  the  relation  between  the  cognitive  structure 
(learning,  insight,  roundabout  route)  and  the  direction  and  the 
strength  of  the  psychological  forces  (37d,  37]i.  37j,  37k,  371,  37m, 
37p,  37q,  39,  65).    The  same  holds  lor  many  problems  connected 
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with  con/licf  situations  (20.  ;{7j,  ;{71,  ;i7.s,  40,  47).  Tlie  trpatm<'nt  of 
pi-ol)loms  of  ot)uosphercs  (37.s,  '^^,  53a)  mifrlit  be  specifically  men- 
tioned. It  is  possible  to  derive  the  effect  of  ])res.sure  of  different 
dejjrees  upon  the  deprive  of  the  momentary  personality  differentia- 
tion (7,  8.  60).  The  predictions  concerning:  the  effect  of  frustration 
upon  proiliictirilji  jiiid  rrf/ression  have  been  borne  out  by  experi- 
ment (8).  The  decree  of  rigidili/  or  dynamic  communication  be- 
tween the  subparts  of  the  person  (one  of  the  basic  factors  in  per- 
sonality besides  its  degree  of  differentiation)  has  been  measuretl 
(33).  Finally.  I  like  to  mention  one  result  which  seems  to  me  of 
jjreat  consequence:  the  sizt^  of  those  rejrions  which,  at  a  <riven  time, 
have  the  character  of  undifferentiated  units  in  the  life  space  has 
become  measurable,  at  least  in  certain  cases  (14).  A  number  of 
predictions  about  the  ett'ect  of  the  si/e  of  these  units  on  animal 
behavior  have  been  verified  (13). 

As  to  the  next  tasks  it  is  hoped  that  the  quantitative  measure- 
ment of  psycholopfical  forces  will  be  accomplisiied  soon.  This  will 
jn'ovide  the  answer  for  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  forces  (re- 
sultant forces)  and  aid  in  the  measui-ement  of  tension.  One  of 
the  most  urfjent  im])rovements  is  recpiired  in  the  field  of  social  psy- 
chology. To  my  mind,  il  is  possible  today  to  define  {/roups  (42,  49, 
53)  and  frrouj)  jroals  operationally  au<l  with  the  type  of  constructs 
referreil  to.  With  their  help  predictions  iiave  been  made,  and 
experimentally  confirmed,  about  the  etfed  of  ct'iMain  social  atmos- 
pheres (52,  53a)  on  fjroup  life,  llowevfi-.  a  nuinln'r  of  basic  con- 
striu'ts  in  social  i)sycholo«;y,  iiicludiii<4  that  ol  iiidufiiii.'  fields 
(powerfields),  need  refinement. 

The  progress  thus  far  made  in  the  conceiitual  dt-VflopnuMit  of 
psychology  wan-ants  much  o|»timisni.  The  idea  thai  >uc-h  phenom- 
ena as  hoi)e  or  friendship  could  evei-  Ix'  represented  by  geometrical 
or  other  mathematical  concepts  would  have  seemed  beyond  any 
realistic  expectation  even  lo  tin'  writci-  a  few  years  ago.  Today 
such  representation  is  jiossible  and  of  great  help  in  dealing  with 
tliese  phenomena.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  conc«'i)ts  of  topology 
and  liodological  space,  or  conee|)ts  of  a  similar  nature,  will  ])rove 
fruitful  for  representation  and  prediction  in  every  field  of  psy- 
chology. On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  important  factors  for 
steady  i)rogress  in  any  science  is  a  good  judgment  in  deciding 
which  problems  are  ready  for  attack  and  which  are  better  delayed 
until  a  more  mature  state  of  that  science. 
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ATMOSPHERES 

AIM  OF  THE  STUDY 

At  its  inception  the  present  research  had  as  its  aim  tlie  study  of 
the  influences  upon  the  «rroup  as  a  whole,  and  upon  tiie  individual 
child  member,  of  certain  exi)erimentally  induced  jrroup  "atmos- 
pheres" Avhich  Avould  serve  as  a  frameworii  for  grou))  ideology  and 
individual  behavior  patterns.  Because  of  its  basic  importance  for 
several  fields  of  social  science,  notably  education,  i)olitical  science, 
mental  hygiene,  and  social  psychology,  the  contrast  between  au- 
tlioritarian  and  democratie  "'social  climates"  was  i)roposed  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  this  preliminary  "field  theoretical"  excur- 
sion into  the  processes  and  social  resultants  of  group  life. 

RELATED  STTDTES^ 

A  rather  thorough  survey  of  several  fields  of  research,  particu- 
larly social  psychology,  child  psychology,  sociology,  cultural  an- 
thropology, education,  nidustrial  psychology,  and  group  work  has 
revealed  no  investigation  which  could  be  called  a  "previous 
study."  On  the  other  hand  to  report  the  studies  which  relate 
themselves  to  the  main  aim  or  secondary  problems  of  this  research 
would  be  far  too  extended  a  task  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  research.  Therefore  a  middle  way  has  been  chosen  of  in- 
dicating briefly  what  the  present  investigator  regards  as  a  few  of 
the  most  significant  examples  of  related  research  from  several  fields 
of  study. 

Pigors'  i'Sb)  comprelH'usive  cross-sectional  analysis  of  leader- 
ship and  domination  as  contrast incr  methods  of  gn»u|)  organization 
and  process,  with  reference  es|)eeially  to  political  groups,  chikl  ile- 
velojjment.  indusTrfal  organization,  and  |)rimitive  societies,  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  tiie  determination  nf  the  "atmosplieres"  of  the 
experimental  groups  in  this  study,  and  will  be  discussed  in  that 
regard  later.  While  discarding,  as  n  priori  data,  the  Aaluations 
there  placed  upon  the  two  types  of  group  life,  his  study  was  judged 
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to  furnish  the  best  description  of  factors  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  organizing  democratic  and  authoritarian  group  life. 

From  the  field  of  child  psychology  Murphy  (34)  has  demon- 
strated the  tremendous  influence  of  the  parent  and  school  teacher 
upon  the  ''culture  pattern"  of  a  preschool  group  in  regard  to 
sympathetic  and  aggressive  behavior.  This  study  has  also  indi- 
cated the  fruitfulness  of  aproaching  the  child's  personality  organ- 
ization by  way  of  his  group  memberships,  collective  experience, 
and  group  status.  "Inconsistency"  of  behavior  is  then  viewed  as 
a  unified,  consistent  picture  of  the  adapting  child  in  the  particular 
situation.  Hanfman  (18),  in  an  ingenious  study  of  the  social 
structure  of  a  group  of  kindergarten  children  in  an  experimental 
play  situation,  has  found  a  complex  interplay  of  social  status  re-- 
lationships  for  which  such  labels  as  "ascendant"  and  "submis- 
sive" were  inadequate.  Several  European  investigators,  particu- 
larly Doroschenko  (14),  Salusky  (42),  and  Chevaleva-Janovskaja 
(8)  have  made  observations  of  interest  for  the  present  study. 
Chevaleva  has  studied  the  internal  and  external  reasons  for  group 
structure  disintegration  and  has  demonstrated  a  relationship, 
which  others  have  corroborated,  between  a  "natural"  group  size 
and  the  age  of  the  members.  Salusky,  citing  also  the  work  of 
Doroschenko,  reports  the  very  significant  observation  that  children 
whose  parents  participated  in  co-operative,  communal  life,  played 
together  in  larger,  more  stable  group  structures  than  children  whose 
parents  were  individualistic,  nonparticipating  village  members. 
Mailer  (28)  found  in  addition  that  his  most  group-minded  children 
in  metropolitan  schools  had  more  other  group  memberships  (boy 
scouts,  girls  scouts,  etc.)  than  the  more  individualistically  oriented 
class  members.  Some  of  the  social  resultants  of  the  lives  of  our 
two  groups  clearly  relate  themselves  to  Anderson's  (1)  findings  as 
to  the  differences  between  integrative  and  dominative  interpersonal 
relations.  Anderson  has  indicated  a  close  relationshij)  between  so- 
cial status  security  or  insecurity  and  the  existence  of  "we-cen- 
tered"  (integrative)  or  "I-centered"  (dominative)  behavior. 
Wiehe  ^  made  an  ingenious  study  of  the  influence  of  the  social 
powerfield  of  a  stranger  upon  the  behavior  of  the  young  child  at 
various  distances  from  the  stranger,  in  familiar  and  unfamiliar 
physical  surroundings.  The  different  potencies  of  domination  of 
the  powerfield  seemed  to  have  rather  clear-cut  behavioral  concomi- 
tants, ranging  from  friendly,  free,  secure  activity  to  a  tense  paral- 

1  Wiehe,  F. :    Die  grenzeii  des  iclis.     Unpublished  manuscript. 
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ysis  of  even  motor  activity  in  the  most  insecure  regions.  There 
^vas  evidence  of  increasingly  ego-centered  orientation  with  greater 
strength  of  the  hostile  powertield.  In  a  more  general,  but  fully  as 
significant  manner,  the  researches  of  Wellman  (48)  and  Skeels  (45) 
seem  to  indicate  tlie  importance  and  immediate  effect  of  free,  stim- 
ulating, social  atmospheres  upon  tiie  intellectual  development  of 
the  child.  Piaget  (;^6)  has  studied  tiie  development  of  boys'  atti- 
tudes toward  the  rules  of  the  game  of  marbles  and  found  that  at 
the  younger  ages,  when  the  i-ules  were  looked  upon  as  representing 
an  external,  "divine''  autiiority,  these  social  controls  were  much 
less  binding  than  later  wlieu  tiie  boys  regarded  the  rules  as  their 
own,  developed  and  altered  by  co-operative  group  decisions.  Re- 
ferring especially  to  the  work  of  Rombach  (41)  and  Reininger 
(89),  Pigors  (37)  surveyed  the  few  studies  bearing  directly  upon 
leading  and  dominating  behavior  in  children. 

"Sunnniug  up  tlu"  whole  (jucstioii  of  Ifiuk'rship  and  domination  among 
children,  it  is  apparent  that  much  confusion  arises  unless  a  clear  line  of  de- 
niurcation  is  drawn  between  doiiiinatioii  an<l  lead(>rsbip.  For  these  two  proc- 
esses are  different  in  origin  and  method.  Domination,  being  the  simpler 
process,  makes  its  appearance  earlier  in  the  life  of  the  child  and  its  source  is 
the  dominator  "s  will  to  power.  And  yet,  curiously  eimugh,  for  all  his  insistence 
on  superiority,  it  seems  that  the  dominator  is  a  far  more  helpless  individual 
than  the  leader.  Lacking  the  leader's  inner  strength  and  resourcefulness,  the 
dominator  depends  on  external  aiil  and  the  appearance  of  authority,  and  when 
left  alone  is  powerless  to  amuse  himself  even.  The  leader's  authority,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  often  conferred  on  him  s|)ontaneously  by  others.  Having  the 
capacity  to  direct  and  stimulate  their  activity,  he  is  asked  to  use  this  power 
for  the  common  good.  To  be  successful  in  this,  he  must  be  keenly  aware  of 
the  capacities  and  desires  of  each  of  Ids  followers,  must  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  how  the  common  cause  can  best  be  advanced,  and  most  important 
of  all,  their  interest  must  be  his  interest.  Without  genuine  community  of  pur- 
pose, leadershij)  cannot  really  be  effective.  VViiat  ciiildren  demand  of  a  leader 
is  that  their  lives  shall  be  richer  because  of  his  activity,  and  what  they  most 
resent  in  a  dominator  is  that  he  passes  over  their  interest  in  favor  of  his 
own."    (3.^,  p.  13G) 

An  examiuatiou  of  th<'  Hiidings  of  expfrimental  social  psychol- 
ogy, other  than  its  child  psychology  aspects,  brings  little  of  pres- 
ent interest  to  light.  Dashiell's  (10;  rather  typical  study  reveals 
by  its  methodology  nud  aims,  why,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
investigator,  social  psychology  has  gotten  at  so  few  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  this  field.  Dashiell  .sets  up  four  questions  for 
the  experimenter  in  social  psychology  to  answer:  What  is  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  individual's  work  of:    (1)  the  presence  of  cpiiet  audi- 
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tors  or  spectators;  (2)  overt  vocal  attitudes  on  the  part  of  others; 
(3)  the  presence  of  a  coworking  but  noncompetitive  group;  (4)  the 
presence  of  competitors  working  in  explicit  rivalry.  He  concludes 
with  the  statement,  "Through  all  of  these  problems  run  indica- 
tions of  the  need  for  more  and  more  analytic  -  research."  (10,  \). 
191).  Riddle's  (40)  rather  classic  investigation  reaches  "analytic" 
heights  in  the  study  of  the  physiological  and  psychological  con- 
comitants of  a  poker  game  and  makes  a  noteworthy  atlemi)t  to  set 
up  a  free  group  game  situation  under  laboratory  conditions. 

From  the  investigations  of  clinical  psychology  and  social  work 
come  several  relevant  findings.  Witmer  (51)  has  done  much  to 
throw  light  upon  some  of  the  subtle  factors  operating  in  the  family 
atmosphere  in  her  studies  of  the  social,  behavioral  resultants  of  the 
insecure  family  status  of  rejected  children.  Boggess  (4)  lias  made 
a  contribution  in  the  same  direction  Avitli  her  study  of  the  influ- 
ences of  conflicting  family  and  neighborhood  group  memberships 
in  the  slum  area.  Methodologically  the  present  study  is  in  har- 
mony Avith  the  appeal  of  Sheffield  (42)  that  social  case  work  should 
choose  as  its  field  of  study  not  the  "personality-centered  unit"  but 
a  "dynamic  segment  of  experience,"  a  total  life  situation  with  all 
its  group  member  interrelationships. 

An  examination  of  sociological  literature  reveals,  first  of  all, 
Thrasher's  (47)  piojieer  study  of  the  group  process  in  gangland. 
Here  are  a  Avealtli  of  clues  as  to  the  difference  in  effect  upon  group 
life  of  external,  hostile  authority  and  internal  authority  by  con- 
census. The  basic  problems  of  social  life  —  centrality  or  peripher- 
ality  of  group  belongingness,  stratification  of  prestige,  group  goals 
versus  individual  goals,  unification  or  disintegration  under  tension, 
the  emergence  of  scapegoats,  etc. —  stand  out  from  this  array  of 
group-life  histories,  awaiting  refined  experimental  study.  Faris 
(16)  and  Dunham  (I't)  have  contributed  some  important  leads 
concerning  the  importance  of  stable  group  memberships  for  indi- 
vidual security  and  stable  personality  equilibrium  in  their  studies 
of  the  social  ecology  of  psj-choses.  Dollard  (13)  has  demonstrated 
the  efficacy  of  a  wider  approach  to  the  tension  areas  of  group  and 
individual  life  ^\ith  his  study  of  a  southern  community,  and  Linde- 
man  (27)  has  pointed  a  way  of  preserving  both  the  individual  and 
the  group  as  realities  in  socio-])sychological  research. 

Research  by  cultural  anthropologists  contributes  much  to  the 
orientation  of  tliis  invcfstigator.  as  it  did  to  IMurphy  in  her  study. 

-  Aiitliyr's  italics. 
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The  findings  of  Mead  (31)  and  Jienedict  (.'{),  especially,  force  the 
present  experimenter  to  view  the  present  investigation  in  its  larger, 
sociologically  defined  setting  and  to  be  cantions  in  generalizing, 
without  more  widespread  confirmation,  from  this  particular  expe- 
i-iment  and  this  particular  culture. 

p]ducation,  for  which  this  problem  of  the  resultants  of  authori- 
tarianism versus  democracy  is  a  central  problem,  has  contributed 
little  of  an  experimentally  controlled  nature  to  the  clarification  of 
the  issue.  Hai'ris  (lllj  ends  his  comprehensive  historical  analysis 
of  changing  practices  in  school  discipline  with  the  conmient, 

"Coiist'(juoiitly,  int'tliods  of  toiitrol  cliangc  with  tlic  iiu.'diimi  of  social  ciisto)n 
in  which  they  operah'.    Ah  an  cxaniplc,  a  diniijiislied  efficacy  of  direct,  authori 
tarian  discipline  is  at  present  (>l)vi(ius  to  liotli  teaclier  and  parent,  but  the  fact 
usually  eludes  analysis  or  conipichcnsion.     It  is  so,  and  that  usually  ends  the 
matter."    (19,  p.  H43) 

Perhaps  it  does  for  the  educator,  hut  it  nuist  begin  the  matter  for 
tl)e  social  and  child  psychologist.  A  tremendous  volume  of  atten- 
tion is  being  given  at  present  by  educators  to  this  pi-oblem  of  demo- 
cratic and  authoritarian  controls  as  indicated  by  the  recent  re- 
marks of  Gosling  (17),  Miller  (32),  Johnson  (22),  Butler  (7), 
Williams  (50),  chosen  more  or  less  at  random  from  current  edu- 
cational literature.  Wrightstoue  (52)  has  made  the  most  signifi- 
cant scientific  approach,  noted  by  the  present  investigator,  in  his 
rather  careful  apprais<il  of  traditional  and  progressive  school  prac- 
tices and  their  educational  resultants. 

La.sswell  (24)  points  out  that  the  jjroblems  which  the  political 
scientist  regards  as  fundamental  are  akin  to,  though  not  identical 
with  or  analagous  to,  the  primary  concern  of  our  experiment. 

"The  fundamental   problems  have  to  do  with  the  discovery 
of  the  conditions  of  political  order  and  disorder.     Under  what 
conditions   does    political    change   proceed    with   a    nifucimum   or 
minimum  amount  of  violence?     To  put  the  same  question  in  a 
different  way,  when  is  law  altered  by  violence  and  when  by  acts 
short  of  violence!     This  is  the  problem  of  exposing  the  causes 
of  drastic    revolutionary   upheavals   an<l   of  war,   which   are  ex 
treme    examples    of    inharmonious    interpersonal    relationships. 
Stating  the  matter  affirmatively,  politi<-al  science  is  intere8t<'d 
in    ascertaining^  the    causes    of   harmonious   and    inharmonious 
personal   relationships  among  large  groups  of  persons."     (24, 
p.  ^i) 
Schuman's  (43)  careful  study  of  the  development  and  social  result- 
ants of  one  particular  authoritarian   atmosphere  contains  many 
clues  for  the  experimental  social  psychologist  to  follow  up. 
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Moreno  (38)  has  made  a  valuable  step  toAvard  the  integration  of 
psychological  and  sociological  viewpoints  with  the  development  of 
wliat  he  has  called  sociometry,  a  study  of  the  structure  of  inter- 
personal relationsliips  in  a  group  situation.  Using  this  method  of 
study  with  especial  ingenuity  Jennings  (21)  has  studied  longi- 
tudinally the  influences  upon  stability  of  group  structure  of  a  re- 
organization of  members,  and  the  changes  that  take  place  in  leader- 
ship status  in  a  large  group  over  a  period  of  time. 

Many  comparative  psychologists  maintain  that  the  ba«ic  factors 
of  social  organization  and  the  processes  of  group  life  may  be 
studied  at  the  animal  level.  Maslow's  (29)  observations  of  domi- 
nant behavior  in  the  group  life  of  monkeys  is  an  example,  and 
Zuckerman  (58)  has  reviewed  some  of  the  data  at  this  level. 

In  the  field  of  group  work,  as  in  education,  little  that  can  be 
called  research  has  been  carried  out  to  aid  the  practicing  group 
worker.  Two  recent  studies  in  this  area  seem  to  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  experimental  sociology  may  profit  much  by  the  work  of 
students  oriented  primarily  in  group  work.  Dimock's  (12)  study 
of  the  development  and  social  interrelationships  of  a  selected  group 
of  adolescents  stresses  the  moulding  influence  of  the  particular 
group  membership  character,  and  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
particular  cultural  framework  within  which  the  study  was  carried 
out.  Xewstetter.  PVldstein,  and  Newcomb  (85),  observing  social 
behavior  in  a  boys'  camp,  faced  many  of  the  same  observational 
problems  as  the  present  researcher  —  techniques  for  the  observa- 
tion of  activity  groupings,  criteria  for  an  index  of  group  status,  for 
recording  social  interaction,  etc.  Their  emphasis  upon  "signifi- 
cant," meaningful  social  behavior  data  is  in  many  respects  similar 
to  that  of  the  present  study,  although  their  analysis  was  of  quite  a 
different  sort.  Coyle  (9)  has  published  a  series  of  club  life  his- 
tories winch  demonstrate  the  processes  of  democratic  group  life  in 
practice.  Busch  (6)  has  given  a  clear  description  of  authoritarian 
and  democratic  contrasts  in  club  leadership. 

Peculiarly  enough  the  field  of  industrial  psychology  di.scloses  the 
most  careful  and  comprehensive  experimental  study  of  group  life 
and  the  effect  upon  it  of  certain  defined  atmospheres.  The  publi- 
cations of  Mayo  (30)  and  Whitehead  (49)  deserve  a  much  fuller 
review  than  space  permits.  Studying  experimental  groups  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions  in  a  large  industrial  plant,  inter- 
ested primarily  in  worker  productivity,  they  found  some  striking 
relationships  between  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  work  situation 
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and  the  efficiency  of  the  workers.  After  altering  hours,  rest  pe- 
riods, and  other  factors  of  working  conditions  it  Avas  found  that 
productivity  continued  to  rise  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because  of, 
such  routine  changes  in  their  conditions.  But  the  moment  the 
freedom  and  self-directedness  of  the  situation  broke  down,  the 
morale  and  productivity  tended  to  disintegrate.    ]\Iayo  remarks : 

"A  relationship  of  friciidliiicss  has  been  established  Avith 
these  girls  (e.\i)eriniental  groujt  of  6)  to  such  an  extent  that 
praetieally  no  snpervision  is  required.  In  the  absence  of  any 
drive  or  urge  whatsoever  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  do 
their  best.  Tliey  say  they  have  no  sensation  of  working  faster 
now  than  under  previous  conditions.  .  .  .  Comment  after 
comment  from  the  girls  indicates  that  they  have  been  relieved 
of  the  nervous  tension  under  which  they  previously  worked. 
They  have  ceased  to  regard  the  man  in  charge  as  a  'boss'  .  .  . 
they  have  a  feeling  that  their  increased  production  is  in  some 
way  related  to  the  distinctly  freer,  happier,  and  more  pleasant 
working  environment."    (30,  p.  77-78) 

Whitehead  notes, 

"In  every  case,  the  degree  in  which  the  speed  fluctuation  of 
two  workers  corresponds,  relates  itself  in  some  fashion  to  their 
mutual  sentiments  ...  it  is  roughly  true  to  say  that  in  all 
the  spans,  mutual  sentiments  of  approval  usually  result  in  posi- 
tive correlations;  and  active  antagonisms  result  in  negative  cor- 
relations; whilst  an  absence  of  significant  correlations  accom- 
panies mutual  indifference.  .  .  ,  Perhaps  the  outstanding 
things  about  this  complexity  of  statistical  relations  between 
any  two  girls  is  that  nothing  in  the  formal  arrangement  of 
their  work  necessitated,  or  even  suggested  it.  .  .  .  Evidently 
group  integration  depends  on  the  mutual  support  of  social  senti- 
ment and  social  action,  not  only  at  an  explicit  level,  but  also 
in  ways  far  below  direct  observation  .  .  .  such  .statistical 
relations  build  up  first  between  girls  sitting  next  to  each 
other,  whilst  'distant  pairs'  only  become  related  some  months 
later."    (49,  p.  50-51) 


PROBLEMS  OF  METHODOLOGY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 

TECHNIQUE 

A  Field-Theoretical  Approach  to  the  Problem 

From  the  field-theoretical  viewpoint  the  atomistic  approach  to 
the  field  of  experimental  social  psychology-  has  led  its  proi)onents 
progresoively  away  from  the  important  problems  awaiting  anal- 
ysis by  the  socio-psychologist,  up  a  never-ending  byway  of  search 
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for  "objective,"  "statistically  reliable"  categories  of  behavior 
description.  An  outstanding  behavioristic  social  psychologist  sums 
up  a  concerted  attempt  to  reduce  social  behavior  items  to  units  for 
statistical  analysis  in  this  fashion, 

"Experimontatiou  with  units  indicates  that  this  interchange-  •• 

ability  [necessary  for  statistical  treatment]  can  be  claimed 
only  where  very  simple  elements  are  observed.  Our  attempts 
to  record  more  complicated  situations  (e.  g.  aggressive  acts, 
resistant  acts)  have  led  to  claims  of  a  qualitative  similarity  . 
(as  indicated  by  relatively  high  reliability  on  simultaneous 
observations)  but  no  quantitative  equivalence  .  .  .  these 
units  of  resistance  are  not  interchangeable  or  additive.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  make  one  unit  'mean'  the  same  as 
anotlier,  but  in  form  they  differ  greatly  from  one  another. 
For  statistical  analysis  of  observational  materials  equality 
of  form  is  more  important  than  equality  of  meaning.  .  .  . 
The  units  finally  evolved  often  seem  far  removed  from 
the  problem  under  investigation.  That  this  situation  is  dis- 
appointing is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  sociologists,  Ave 
are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  all  of  life,  that  most  of  us  are 
reformers  at  heart  and  anxious  for  inmiediate  solutions,  and 
that  few  of  us  are  willing  to  break  down  our  problems  to  a 
point  capable  of  scientific  treatment  for  fear  that  we  can  never 
build  them  up  again  to  their  original  magnificent  propor- 
tions."   (46,  p.  45.5-456) 

The  sad  part  is  that  when  we  assemble  our  broken  down  units 
we  never  again  find  the  "original  magnificent  proportions."     The 

child  giving  another  child  his  toy"  or  the  "child  hitting  three  ] 

children  who  are  near  him"  just  can't  be  assembled  into  the  picture 
of  "the  Arapesh  cliild  giving  his  toy  to  a  playmate  in  a  culture 
tliat  i-egards  submissive  sharing  as  the  road  to  social  status,  rather 
than  dominant  maintenance  of  personal  property  rights,"  or  the  i 

picture  of  "the  metropolitan  child  in  an  ambivalent  American  cul- 
ture hitting  his  companions  on  his  first  day  in  the  new  school." 
Lewiii  remarks,  < 

".     .     .     is  tlio  question  of  democracy  not  much  too  'compli- 
cated' for  a  direct  experimental  attack?     Does  not  a  scientific 

analytical  study  of  such  a  phenomenon  imply  the  necessity  of  \ 

breaking  the  problem  up  into  snuiUer  units  to  be  approached  i 

one  by  one?  .  .  .  Science  has  to  be  analytical  in  determining 
and  measuring  the  factors  influencing  behavior.  However, 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  experiments  have  to  split  up  ob- 
jects and  events  into  smaller  parts.  An  isolated  ion  behaves 
very  differently  than  in  its  setting  within  an  atom.  You  can- 
not stuily  the  behavior  of  molecules  by  studying  only  the  atoms 
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in  isolation,  or  more  generally,  you  cannot  study  wholes  with- 
out keeping  them  intact.  Similarly,  one  cannot  study  group 
life  or  draw  conclusions  for  group  life  by  making  experiments 
on  isolated  individuals."    (2fi,  p.  31G) 

Lewin  (25)  and  BroAvn  (5)  have  clearly  treated  field  theory  as  a 
method  of  science  and  have  discussed  some  of  its  implications  for 
psychology  and  social  psychology.  Suffice  it  to  add  in  the  present 
discussion  that  a  field  theoretical  study  of  group  life  must:  (1) 
regard  the  group  as  a  whole,  existing  in  a  larger  social  field  with 
many  overlapping  dynamic  relationships  (influence  of  family  and 
school  membership,  etc.)  ;  (2)  regard  the  group  as  composed  of 
interdependent  parts  or  members  (implies  criterion  of  interdepend- 
ence as  basic  definition  of  a  group)  ;  (3)  regard  each  member  as 
existing  in  a  social  field  in  which  even  the  "individual"  problems 
must  be  viewed  in  a  framework  of  group  membership;  (4)  demands 
that  observational  analysis  shall  recognize  these  basic  assumptions 
by  observing  group  and  individual  activities  in  terms  of  meaning- 
ful wholes,  always  relating  units  of  observation  to  their  larger  set- 
ting. We  find  that  data  gathered  in  this  fashion  can  usefully  be 
analyzed  with  a  double  frame  of  reference,  that  of  the  individual 
group  member  and  of  the  group  as  a  dynamic  unity. 

"Group  Atmosphere" 

Clearly  it  is  methodologically  meaningless  in  studying  authori- 
tarian and  democratic  jirocedures  experimentally  to  be  guided 
mainly  by  the  question:  What  is  "the"  prototype  of  democracy 
and  what  is  the  "true"  autocracy.  The  investigator  should  realize 
from  the  start  that  there  are  many  varieties  of  such  atmosjilieres. 
The  experimentalist  can  only  try  to  attack  one  ease  at  a  time.  What 
type  of  democracy  should  be  cho.sen  should  be  less  guided  by  the 
tendency  to  copy  some  historically  given  case  than  by  the  attempt 
to  realize  those  types  of  group  atmospheres  which  promise  the  best 
insight  into  the  underlying  dynamics  and  laws.  Only  the  insight 
into  these  laws,  and  not  the  search  for  some  prototype,  will  enable 
us  to  answer  the  question  of  what  are  the  common  i)roperties  and 
individual  dilT'errncrs  of  particular  anthnritariau  and  (hnnocratic 
groups. 

How  ilo  we  cliai'ai'torize  "group  atmospheres"  in  our  cxpi'rience? 
The  school  visitor  observes  how  the  children,  bent  over  their  desks, 
steal  moments  of  whispering  with  one  ej^ejon  the  teai'hiii',  look  sul- 
len when  she  calls  on  tlieni,  and  heave  a  sigh  when  she  leaves  the 
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room.  "What  a  repressed  atmosphere,"  the  visitor  remarks.  The 
professor  sees  his  candidate  for  a  degree  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his 
chair,  hiting  liis  fingernails  as  lie  waits  for  the  first  question. 
"What  a  tense  situation  it  is  for  him,"  he  thinks.  An  onlooker 
wanders  into  the  Boys '  Club  and  sees  a  group  of  ten  boj^s  and  their 
leader  busily  co-operating  on  a  leatherwork  project.  "What  a 
work-minded,  friendly  atmosphere,"  he  thinks.  A  cultural  anthro- 
pologist observes  a  group  of  Arapesh  children  at  play  and  decides, 
"What  a  pacifistic,  unselfish  atmosphere."  A  visitor  at  one  of  the 
sessions  of  this  research  remarked  afterward,  "You  may  be  demo- 
cratic but  it  seems  like  a  very  rigid  atmosphere  to  me"  (she  had 
come  on  the  daj-  of  an  autocratic  meeting  by  mistake).  What 
then  is  our  task  as  we  set  out  to  create  such  situations  and  such 
group  lives  that  the  reader  would  label  them,  after  brief  observa- 
tion, "democratic  atmosphere"  and  "autocratic  atmosphere"? 
What  are  the  factors  which  make  up  this  unity  we  have  called  a 
"social  atmosphere"?  What  steps  can  we  take  to  create  and  con- 
trol it  ? 

From  common  experience  an  array  of  items  present  themselves 
as  related  to  tlie  total  group  atmosphere-size  of  ^he  group,  hostili- 
ties, activities,  age  of  the  members,  friendships,  individual  goals, 
group  characteristics,  physical  space  of  free  movement,  and  many 
others.  Only  by  analyzing  their  interrelated  functions  can  we  get 
some  idea  of  how  to  control  and  manipulate  the  essential  constitu- 
ents of  the  atmosphere.  As  a  first  approximation  to  order  we  might 
divide  the  atmosphere  into  (1)  social  factors,  (2)  physical  setting, 
and  (3)  nature  of  the  group  activity.  For  this  investigator  the 
first  item,  social  factors,  resolves  itself  into  (a)  the  group  and  its 
properties,  (b)  the  position  of  the  group  in  the  larger  social  field, 
(c)  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  group  members.  Doubt- 
less some  other  schema  for  surveying  the  group  in  its  field  could 
be  chosen,  but  this  one  has  proved  to  be  very  valuable  in  analyzing 
the  problem  before  us  of  experimental  variables  and  controls.  We 
shall  first  give  a  general  definition  of  these  constituents,  then  relate 
each  to  the  methods  of  experimental  control  and  variation  used  in 
this  experiment. 

The  (irouj)  and  Its  Properties 

Every  group  seems  to  have  certain  features  which  we  can  grasp 
immediately  in  attempting  to  describe  it.  We  can  quickly  grasp 
and  "map  out"  the  number  of  members  and  tlie  fact  that  they 
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have  a  president  aiul  treasurer,  hni  we  become  vague  in  describing 
and  explaining  their  preference  for  material  security  rather  than 
free  speech,  or  for  lieavy  leather  shoes  when  sandals  are  available. 
In  a  very  tentative  maunei-  we  have  placed  the  properties  of  the 
gi-ouj)  under  two  main  headings  —  structural  and  dynamic  prop- 
eriiiiiL 

Slriicl iiral  I'l  opcriiea. —  (1)  Degree  of  ditl'erentiation  :  By  this 
we  mean  merely  llic  numbei-  of  sidiparts  which  make  up  the  group 
unity,  the  number  of  members  or  subgroups  in  the  group.  De- 
pending on  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  study  tlie  individual  mem- 
bers oi-  largei-  subgroups  may  l)e  i-egarded  as  the  natural  subparts 
of  the  whole. 

(2)  Degree  of  stratitication  :  Here  we  consider  the  particular 
arrangement  of  tlie  sul)part.s  in  the  group  structure.  Every  group 
has  a  more  or  less  complex  hierarchy  of  social  status  in  which  cer- 
tain members  are  moi'e  central  and  important  for  the  group  organ- 
ization and  others  arc  more  peripheral  and  unimjjortant.  In  some 
gi-oups,  such  as  one  having  a  caste  sy.stem,  the  stratification  is  rigid 
and  members'  positions  are  fixed.  In  others,  such  a  democratic 
boys'  clul),  the  stratification  may  be  rather  fluid  with  meml)€rs  fre- 
quently changing  from  peri]dieral  to  central  jjositions,  or  vice 
versa,  as  new  activities  call  forth  new  experts  with  special  talents. 
The  status  stratification  of  grou|»  members  may  obviously  be  quite 
ditferent  in  the  same  group  according  to  the  criteria  used,  e.  g., 
wealth,  strength,  social  influence,  oflicial  capacity,  etc. 

(3)  Type  of  organization:  Closely  related  to  degree  of  stratifi- 
cation is  the  jiarticular  kind  of  social  hierarchy  which  has  been  in- 
stitutionalized in  the  grouj)  structure.  Is  there  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  (»r  is  there  a  board  of  directors? 
A  lartre  corporatittn  and  a  faseist  luition  may  both  be  authoritarian 
but  still  iiave  (juite  ditferent  types  of  organization  in  the  formal- 
istic  sense.  Type  of  organization  is  a  (ph'stion  of  the  mechanics  of 
a  given  degree  (»f  stratification.  Asymeti'ieal  influence  (i.  c,  more 
influence  in  one  direction  than  the  other  between  two  .strata  of  a 
group)  is  basic  to  the  idea  of  grouj)  organization,  and  is  of  especial 
interest  in  regard  to  the  dynamics  of  policy  formation. 

(4)  Degree  of  unity:  Here  we  c(»nsider  the  extent  of  the  iuter- 
depemlence  between  the  irronji  members.  Are  they  a  co-operative, 
closely  knit  gn»up,  or  an-  they  individualistic,  exerting  little  mu- 
tual influence  ui»on  one  another.'     Do  i-irocentrie  hostilities  tend  to 
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create  a  disintegrated  group  structure  or  do  group-centered, 
friendly  attitudes  make  for  a  harmonious  atmosphere?  As  Mead 
(31,  p.  16)  has  pointed  out,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
degree  of  unity,  or  collectivity,  of  group  activity  and  degree  of 
unity  of  group  membevft  and  goola.  The  activities  of  the  group 
members,,  for  example,  may  be  liighly  individualistic  and  independ- 
ent in  a  behavioral  sense  but  may  be  highly  interdependent  as  far 
as  the  interrelationsliips  of  the  members  are  concerned  in  their 
locomotion  toward  a  group  goal  or  in  some  other  respect. 

Dynamic  Properties.  —  (1)  Group  goals :  These  are  just  as  much 
of  a  reality  as  individual  goals.  No  group  is  just  "doing  nothing." 
It  is  moving,  making  locomotions  in  its  social  field.  "We're  going 
to  put  on  a  play, "  "  we  're  going  to  make  things  out  of  tin  cans, ' ' 
"we're  going  to  take  a  hike,"  "w^e're  making  a  cabin,"  "we're 
making  leather  belts"  are  everyday  examples  of  group  goals  and 
locomotions.  To  be  sure  we  look  with  some  doubt  for  a  group  goal 
when  we  see  a  club  of  five  boys  carrying  on  five  completely  inde- 
pendent activities,  or  fighting  for  possession  of  a  baseball.  Where 
is  the  group  goal  here?  Then  we  study  the  group  a  little  more 
carefully  in  relation  to  its  total  social  field  and  we  find  that  there 
are  two  very  mutual  goals  which  largely  explain  the  existence  of 
this  group  —  "stealing  fruit  from  Tony"  and  "protecting  our 
block  against  Carny's  gang."  If  there  was  no  common  factor  of 
at  least  one  group  goal  or  some  other  type  of  unifying  factor  there 
could  be  no  grouj).  The  extent  to  which  the  group  goal  commands 
the  concerted  activity  of  tlie  ]iarticular  member  is  probably  de- 
])endent  upon  the  i>oteney  of  his  feeling  of  belongingness  to  the 
group. 

(2)  Grou])  ideology:  Why  do  the  children  in  one  primitive  tribe 
grow  up  to  consider  submissive  beliavior  a  virtue,  and  the  children 
in  a  second  tribe  to  consider  fighting  prowess  the  highest  value. 
Every  group  has.  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  what  Lewin  has  called  "ideal  goals,"  a  framework  of  ide- 
ology which  determines  for  the  individual  member  what  his  values, 
and  thus  his  more  general  goals,  shall  be.  Closely  related  to  ide- 
ology but  having  important  distinctions  in  our  opinion  is  a  third 
functional  property. 

(3)  "Style  of  living" :  If  we  may  call  ideology  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted framework  of  goals  and  background  of  values,  we  might  call 
"style  of  living"  the  commonly  accepted  manner  of  thinking  and 
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acting  in  locomoting  toward  these  goals.  In  this,  rough  distinction 
we  relate  ideology  to  goal-setting  and  style  of  living  to  means-be- 
havior. Shaking  hands  rather  than  rubbing  noses,  or  trying  to  be 
the  most  boastful  rather  than  the  most  modest  person  in  the  group 
would  be  differences  in  style  of  living. 

The  Position  of  the  Group  in  the  Larger  Social  Fi^eld 

Just  as  a  particulai'  need  or  tension  system  in  the  individual  can- 
not be  studied  in  isolation  from  the  other  systems  in  communica- 
tion with  it,  and  just  as  tlie  individual  must  alwaj^s  be  seen  as 
interdependent  with  other  persons,  so  the  group  cannot  be  clearly 
segregated  from  the  larger  social  matrix  of  a  certain  society.  Many 
groups  overlap  each  other  in  their  membership  and  have  many 
areas  of  interdependence.  A  very  crabby,  autocratic  teacher  may 
produce  overactive,  "release"  behavior  in  the  Scout  troop  whose 
membership  is  drawn  largely  from  her  room.  A  pay  cut  in  the 
factory  may  add  much  tension  to  family  life. 

Individual  Characteristics  of  the  Members 

The  boy  in  the  club  is  not  just  "group  member."  He  is  also 
"Johnny."  We  might  argue  that  "Johnny"  is  composed  of  pre- 
vious gronj)  memberships,  but  that  is  fruitless  for  our  purpose. 
Jim  brings  to  the  new  club  a  confidence  in  his  ability  to  "boss" 
which  has  been  gained  through  a  series  of  previous  experiences. 
Mary  brings  with  her  into  the  club  the  technique  of  bursting  into 
tears  when  she  wants  to  get  hei-  own  way.  Each  mem])er  brings  a 
host  of  "individualities"  whicli  we  label  intelligence,  interests, 
abilities,  needs,  etc.  We  must  be  p.syehologists  as  well  as  sociologists 
if  we  would  build  and  analyze  our  group  atmospheres  adequately. 

Phifsical  Setting 

The  physical  space  of  free  movement  of  a  group  may  he  a  very 
important  factor.  Twenty  pieschool  children  in  a  small  room  is 
quite  a  different  situation  from  twenty  preschool  children  in  a 
spacious  play  yard.  Organizing  a  successful  club  in  a  bare,  cement- 
walled  room  is  quite  different  from  a  similar  attemi)t  in  an  attrac- 
tive, well-furnished,  "fire-placed"  club  house. 

TJit   \ature  of  the  (iroup  Activitji 

It  might  be  suggested  that  group  activity  should  be  inchuled  in 
the  discussion  of  group  goals.  To  bo  sure  the  group  activity  is  usu- 
ally a  group  goal,  but  we  have  taken   for  separate  consideration 
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here  the  intrinsic  nature  of  that  activity  and  its  influence  upon 
our  whole  picture  of  the  group  in  process.  A  discussion  of  what 
color  to  paint  the  mask  has  quite  a  different  type  of  influence  upon 
the  structure  of  group  life  than  an  activity  in  which  each  member 
is  individually  designing  his  idea  of  what  kind  of  mask  ought  to 
be  made.  To  engage  in  the  activity  of  carving  wooden  daggers  en- 
forces an  individualistic  activity-group  structure.  To  engage  in 
the  activity  of  painting  a  large  mural  enforces  a  unified  structure. 
In  genera],  some  group  activities  demand  a  high  unification  of 
group  structure,  others  leave  freedom  for  either  a  unified  or  in- 
dividualistic structure,  and  still  others  seem  to  encourage  a  disin- 
tegrated type  of  social  interrelationship,  or  oven  enforce  complete 
lack  of  interdependence. 

The  Experimental  Group  Atmospheres 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider,  within  the  })receding  conceptual 
framework,  the  constituents  making  up  our  experimental  group 
atmospheres.  The  techniques  utilized  for  controlling  some  of  them 
and  manipulating  others  in  a  describable  manner  will  be  discussed. 
It  quickly  became  clear  that  the  methods  utilized  in  experimental 
child  psychology  and  social  psychology  had  neither  solved  nor  faced 
many  of  the  problems  in  this  area.  This  study  often  therefore  had 
to  take  as  its  most  pressing  aim  the  development  of  techniques. 
Many  of  these  preliminary  steps  were  far  from  satisfactory,  but 
made  possible  the  more  adequate  controls  of  the  second  study  now 
in  progress. 

The  Groups  and  Their  Properties 

The  intent  of  the  experiment  was  to  create  two  new  groups  under 
rather  carefully  controlled  conditions.  The  observation  of  their 
lives,  from  beginning  to  end.  was  to  be  the  main  object  of  study. 
Even  strangers,  thrown  together  in  a  group  situation' for  the  fii'^t 
time,  are  not  completely  lacking  in  "group  properties."  These 
children  were  fellow  classmates  with  some  other  common  group 
memberships  (e.  g.  the  Cubs).  What  then  could  be  done  to  insure 
that  in  their  significant  relationships  these  two  groups  could  be 
equated  at  the  beginning  of  their  lives? 

Structural  Properties. —  (1)  Degree  of  differentiation:  Each 
group  consisted  of  five  members  and  the  adult  leader.  This  num- 
ber was  chosen  chiefly  because  the  investigator  considered  it  the 
smallest  social  unit  sufficiently  complex  for  a  study  of  "group 
life"  and  the  largest  unit  upon  which  our  i^articular  obsen'ation 
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techniques  could  be  conveniently  developed  and  utilized  at  this 
stage.  The  investigator  realized  that  the  size  of  the  group  is  an 
important  factor  iii  studying  many  aspects  of  group  life  (e.  g. 
institutionalized  stratification,  representation  j,  but  that  other  dy- 
namic factors  are  largely  independent  of  degree  of  differentiation. 
(2)  Degree  of  stratification,  and  (3)  type  of  organization:  It 
was  the  intent  of  the  leader  to  introducje  no  formal  organization 
(clul)  officers,  etc.)  into  \hc  club  life.  Tt  seemed  to  him  that  it 
would  lessen  considerably  the  freedom  of  unartiticial  experimental 
manipulation  of  the  groups.  Also  the  children  would  come  into  the 
club  with  differing  degrees  of  popularity  and  leadership  prestige. 
Using  the  IMoreno  socioraetric  technique  ^  we  were  able  to  get  some 
indication  of  the  stratification  existing  in  the  two  classrooms  from 
which  our  groups  were  to  be  chosen.  A  rougli  jxtpularity  index 
was  computed  (first  choice  friend  +4,  second  choice  +3,  third 
choice  +2,  foui*th  choice  +1;  .strongest  rejection  —4,  .second  re- 
jection —  8,  etc.)  We  were  able  then  to  roughly  equat<^  the  two 
groups  on  popularity  stratification.  A  further  check  on  leadership 
stratification  was  made  by  observation  on  the  playground  and  in- 
terrogation of  the  teachers.  It  might  be  very  disastrous  to  get 
three  natural  leaders  in  one  group  and  none  in  the  other.  The 
two  types  of  stratification,  as  shown  below,  are  of  considerable  in- 
terest in  their  lack  of  agreement.  It  Avas  judged  from  observation 
and  discussion  with  the  teachers  that  each  group  had  only  one  real 
leader  (Dick  and  Tom).  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  not 
an  analysis  of  the  stratification  as  it  exi.sted  in  the  clubs.  We  are 
considering  them  here  as  if  they  were  a  subgroup  of  the  class- 
room. These  are  measurements  and  observations  made  in  the  clas.s 
group,  attempting  to  predict  to  some  extent  the  alignment  of  the 
social  status  liierarchy  as  the  two  groups  mo\  on  the  first  da.y  of 
their  new  club  experience.  Outstanding  shifts  in  tliis  order  would 
be  recorded  in  the  ob.servations  of  club  life  and  could  be  identified 
as  a  function  largely  of  the  new  group  atmospliere  (or  of  some  ma- 
jor shift  in  the  clas.sroom  situation). 


Order 

of 

Popularity 

Lradfrship 

Strntifiration 

Firrn 

Grade 

(A  Groip) 

Highest 

Jack 

(  +  )• 

Tom 

Socon<l 

•Too 

(  +  ) 

•loo 

Third 

Harry 

(O)- 

Harry 

Fourth 

Sarah 

(-) 

Jack 

Lowest 

Tom 

(-)-' 

Sarah 

•■'  See  questionnaire  blank  in  Appendix. 
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Order  oj 

Popularity 

Leadership 

Stratification 

Sixth  Grade  (D  Group) 

Highest 

Dick       (  +  ) 

Dick 

Second 

Helen     (  +  ) 

Mack 

Third 

Mack      (  0  ) 

Sue 

Fourth 

Sue         (— ) 

Jim 

Lowest 

Jim         (— ) 

Helen 

*  Total 

popularity  score 

positive 

**Total 

popularity  score 

neutral 

***Total 

popularity  score 

negat 

ive 

Degree  of  Unity.  —  To  pick  a  highly  interdependent  clique  of 
friends  from  one  class  and  five  mutually  indifferent  or  hostile  chil- 
dren from  the  other  would  probably  alter  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  situation  and  obviously  hamper  the  interpretation  of  many  of 
the  results.  Our  only  recourse  here  was  to  analyze  the  sociometric 
results  to  see  the  specific  affinities  and  rejections  existing  between 
the  members-to-be  of  the  club  as  they  lived  in  the  schoolroom  group. 
It  seemed  to  the  investigator  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  choose 
children  who  were  not  especially  closelj^  related,  but  who  did  not 
have  man}'  feelings  of  rejection.  It  was  presumed  that  any  inter- 
personal relations  that  developed  during  the  life  of  the  club  could 
then  be  more  closely  related  to  the  common  life  space  of  the  new 
group  experience.  The  sociograms  reproduced  below  indicate  that 
we  were  quite  successful  in  that  regard.  (Figure  1)  Scoring  at- 
traction connections  positively  {-\-l,  -\-2,  -}-3,  -)-4)  and  rejection 
lines  negatively  (  —  1,  —2,  —3,  —4)  as  before  we  find  that  the 
group  which,  by  chance  (see  p.  76),  became  the  authoritarian  group 
has  a  total  score  of  +9  and  —6,  and  the  democratic  group  has  a 
score  of  +10  and  —4.  In  tabulating  the  types  of  interpersonal 
relationships  we  also  find  a  satisfactory  parallelism : 


Belations 

A  Group 

D  Cfroup 

Attraction   lines 

4 

4 

Rejection   lines 

3 

3 

Tndiiference   lines 

13 

13 

Mutual  attractions 

1 

1 

Mutual  rejections 

0 

0 

Mutual  indifferences 

5 

4 

Ambivalent   relations 

1 

0 

Attraction  reciprocated 

by 

iiidiffereni-e 

1 

o 

Rejection  reciprocated 

>.v 

indifference 

2 

.•? 

Total 

30 

30 
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12.5^    POTenCY    OF 
R{J€CTlOn 
l-H/GH  -^-LOW 


tXmOCRiiTIC 
GROUP 


Figure   1.     Classroom  Interpersonal  Relations  of  Club  Members 

The  distribution  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  choices  is  seen 
to  be  also  rouphly  equivalent.  Other,  more  refined  methods,  would 
certainly  be  desirable,  but  we  have  made  at  least  one  step  toward 
equating  the  "social  distance"  relationships  of  our  two  clubs. 
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Functional  Properties. —  (1)  Group  goals:  By  asking  the  chil- 
dren, "Who  would  like  to  belong  to  a  mask-making  club?"  the 
major  activity  goal  of  the  tAvo  groups  was  set  prior  to  the  first 
meeting.  Within  the  framework  of  this  larger  goal  it  was  assumed 
that  the  ditferentials  of  autocratic  and  democratic  procedure  would 
function.  There  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  number  volunteering 
and  the  spontaneity  of  interest  in  the  project  that  "mask-making" 
was  the  central  and  potent  goal  of  the  two  clubs  as  they  came  to- 
gether to  begin  their  meetings. 

(2)  Group  ideology:  This  framework  of  values  and  attitudes  is 
a  specific  function  of  every  group  in  its  own  setting.  The  leader 
was  present,  moulding  the  history  of  the  clubs  from  the  very  be- 
ginning and  influencing  them  throughout  their  lives.  Ideology  is, 
perhaps,  the  factor  which  most  of  all  is  differentiated  in  group  life 
by  the  authoritarian  versus  democratic  way  of  life.  This  then  is 
one  of  our  chief  variables  and  will  be  analyzed  more  fully  below. 

(3)  "Style  of  living":  Not  only  is  goal-setting  a  major  differ- 
ential of  democracy  and  authoritarianism,  but  so  is  means-behavior, 
the  way  of  living.  The  democratic  club  member  solves  his  imme- 
diate problem  by  thinking  or  by  conferring  with  his  fellow  mem- 
bers; the  autocratic  member  by  dependence  on  the  dictator.  There- 
fore, Ave  also  consider  "style  of  living"  an  important  constituent  of 
the  democratic  and  autocratic  method  and  have  described  the  ex- 
l)eriniental  techniques  under  these  headings. 

These  three  variables,  group  goals  (Avithin  the  larger  equated 
goal),  ideology,  and  "style  of  living"  we  have  regarded  in  this 
study  as  all  related  to  the  single,  more  inclusive  variable,  demo- 
cratic versus  autocratic  Avay  of  life.  FolloAving  the  analysis  of  the 
techniques  of  leadersliij)  and  domination  by  Pigors,  and  keeping 
the  frameAvork  of  the  functional  group  properties  in  mind,  the  in- 
vestigator attempted  to  choose  the  major  leadership  (or  dictator) 
techniques  which  Avould  make  possible  a  variation  of  the  two  club 
lives  in  the  important  factors  of  democratic  and  authoritarian  or- 
ganization. Obviously  no  harmful,  destructiA'e,  dictatorial  methods 
would  be  used  Avhich  A\ould  betray  the  co-operation  of  the  school. 
Impersonal  firmness  and  follower  dependence  must  be  the  ease 
rather  than  overt  hostility  and  fear.  The  adult  must  play  a  natural 
rather  than  artificial,  "acting"  role  in  creating  the  atmospheres. 
Previous  experience  in  observing  and  leading  a  variety  of  boys' 
clubs  and  directing  boys'  club  leaders  helped  the  investigator  con- 
siderably at  this  point.     It  is  his  belief  (Avhieh  Avill  be  objectively 
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checked  by  some  of  the  statistical  results)  that  the  two  club  atmos- 
pheres contained,  in  an  unartificial  way,  major  distinctions  between 
an  autocratic  and  democratic  way  of  life.  The  main  differentia- 
tions of  technique  were : 


Auihoritarian 

1.  All   determination  of  policy 

by    the    strongest    person 
(leader). 

2.  Techniques  and  steps  of  at 

taining  the  goal  (com- 
pleted mask)  dictated  by 
the  authority,  one  at  a 
time,  so  that  future  di- 
rection was  always  un 
certain  to  a  large  degree. 


Democratic 

All  policies  a  matter  of 
group  determination,  en- 
couraged and  drawn  out 
by  the  leader. 

Activity  perspective  given 
by  an  explanation  of  the 
general  steps  of  the 
process  (clay  mould, 
plaster  of  Paris,  papier 
mach6,  etc.)  during  dis 
cussion  at  first  meeting. 
Where  technical  advice 
was  needed  the  leader 
tried  to  point  out  two  or 
three  alternative  proce- 
dures from  which  choice 
could  be  made. 

The  members  were  free  to 
work  with  whomever  they 
chose  and  the  division  of 
tasks  was  left  up  to  the 
group. 

The  leader  attempted  to  be 
a  group  member  in  spirit 
and  in  discussion  but  not 
to  perform  much  of  the 
actual  work.  He  gave 
objective  praise  and  criti- 
cism. 


3.  The  authority  usually  struc 

tured  autocratically  the 
activities  of  each  member 
—  the  task  and  witli 
whom   to  work. 

4.  The      dominator      criticized 

and  praised  individual 's 
activities  Avithout  giving 
objective  reasons,  and  re- 
mained aloof  from  active 
group  participation.  He 
was  always  impersonal 
rather  than  outwardly 
hostile  or  friendly  (a 
necessary  concession  in 
method). 

W^ith  this  major  variable  of  the  social  atmosphere  defined  we  may 
turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  remaining  constituents. 

The  Position  of  the  iiroui)  in  1 1"   Larger  Social  Field 

The  club  lives  were  of  course  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
lives  of  the  home  groups,  recreation  groups,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
classroom  groups.     Excited  plans  for  ;i  school  assembly  program 
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sometimes  tended  to  usurp  the  club  conversation,  or  a  promise  to 
help  the  teacher  might  require  some  member  to  leave  early.  All  of 
the  children  stayed  at  school  for  lunch  and  then  ordinarily  had 
half  an  hour  or  more  to  amuse  themselves.  Each  club  met  twice  a 
week  during  this  half  hour.  After  observation,  the  teacher-child 
relationships  and  degree  of  freedom  of  the  two  classrooms  were 
judged  to  be  for  all  practical  purposes  equivalent,  the  philosophy 
of  the  school  system  being  rather  clear-cut  in  this  regard.  Ques- 
tioning revealed  that  there  were  no  friendships  existing  between 
members  of  the  two  groups  which  might  influence  the  ideology  of 
one  or  the  other  club.  To  organize  the  democratic  club  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  the  school  atmosphere  and  the  autocratic  group  in  a  quite 
dissimilar  manner  would  have  been  to  create  differential  influences 
of  the  school  groups  upon  the  club  atmospheres.  The  attempt  was 
therefore  made  to  have  the  authoritarian  atmosphere  as  much  more 
autocratic  than  the  schoolroom  as  the  democratic  one  was  freer 
than  the  schoolroom.  As  a  privileged  club  each  group  stood  in  a 
similar  relationship  to  the  whole  classroom.  The  relationships  of 
the  individual  members  to  these  overlapping  influences  were  of 
course  different. 

Individual  Characteristics  of  the  Members 

Such  variables  as  age,  intelligence,  and  sex  have  much  less  weight 
in  an  investigation  of  this  type  than  the  actual  social  relationships 
—  hostility,  leader  prestige,  unity  of  interest,  etc.  —  which  make 
up  the  group  constellation.  We  cannot  disregard  them,  however. 
A  much  older,  physicall}^  stronger  bo.y  or  a  very  dull  member  would 
probably  alter  the  atmosphere  considerably.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  tabulation  below  that  no  serious  deviations  of  IQ,  chronological 
age,  mental  age,  or  sex  existed  between  the  two  groups.    The  same 
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Intelligence 

Mental 

Age 

Chilil 

Years 

Age 

Months 
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Quotient 
Grade  (A  (troup) 
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Joe 

10 

9 

136 

14 

7 

Harry 

10 

9 

127 

13 

7 

Tom 

9 

11 

124 

12 

3 

Sarah 

9 

10 

120 

11 

10 

Jack 

in 

7 

101 

10 

8 

Mean 

]() 

4 

121.6 

12 

7 
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11 
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12 

11 
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11 
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12 

10 

Sue 

10 

11 
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12 
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Jim 

11 

9 
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11 

,8 

Moiiii 

1  1 

0 

lir).6 

12 

9 

is  true  of  physical  staluiT.  After  observation,  in  the  sehool  play 
situation,  it  was  thought  that  inclusion  of  two  girls  in  one  group 
and  one  in  the  other  would  liavc  little  elfect  at  this  level  u])on  the 
processes  of  group  life  under  consideration.  Subsequent  observa- 
tions in  the  club  upheld  this  ojjinion.  At  a  later  age  the  number  of 
group  incinberships  often  tends  to  vary  greatly  for  a  given  group 
of  cliiidren,  but  interviews  with  tliese  ten-  and  eleven-year-olds  re- 
vealed a  suri)rising  sameness  in  their  group  memberships.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  equally  true  for  both  clubs,  we  may  roughly 
generalize  these  connections  as:  (1)  a  home  of  good  socio-economic 
status,  few  siblings,  and  consistently  moderate  disci])line;  (2)  an 
unorganized  neighborhood  play  life  with  no  hint  of  gang  member- 
ship; ('-])  rather  inactive  memljcrship  in  a  Cub  i)ack ;  and  (4)  mem- 
bershij)  in  a  progressively  inclined  university  school  system.  A 
much  more  thorough  study  of  the  differential  effect  upon  behavior, 
in  the  club  situation,  of  differing  home  raembershi|)s  is  under  way 
at  the  i)resent  time.^  More  information  as  to  the  relative  potencies 
in  a  jnirticulai"  life  situation  of  these  overlapping  grouj)  niciiiber- 
ships  would  answer  many  of  the  questions  of  character  education, 
mental  hygiene,  and  social  work.  In  the  opinion  of  the  pi-esent  in- 
vestigator these  variables  have  not  seriously  affected  tlic  factors  of 
grouj)  life  which  have  been  analyzed  in  this  study. 

The  Physical  Setting 

A  project  room  with  sink  and  running  water,  plenty  of  floor 
space,  and  lockt-r  room  was  availabh'  in  the  school  building  for  all 
of  tlie  meetings  of  both  groups.  About  lialf  of  tlie  room  was  all 
tliat  was  needed  for  tin-  club  activities.  A  table  was  arranged  in 
the  othei-  half  of  the  room  behind  which  the  observers  sat.  Most 
of  the  work  was  done  on  the  floor,  which  was  covered  eacJi  time  with 
newsj)ai)ers. 

The  Nature  of  the  Group  Artii-itjf 

The  aetivit>-  of  making  theatrical  nuisks  wms  decided  upon  a  pri- 
*  .\  11)  operative  study  of  four  clubs*  by  IJ.  K.  Wlnte  ;m'l   K.  I.ijipiti 
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ori,  as  was  mentioned,  and  the  club  Avas  introduced  to  the  children 
as  a  mask-making  club.  This  activity  had  several  things  in  its  fa- 
vor. It  was  new  and  attractive  to  all  the  children.  It  offered  a 
variety  of  subactivities  which  could  be  either  co-oi)erative  or  indi- 
vidualistic. It  could  be  broken  up  into  several  rather  clear-cut 
units  —  designing,  mixing  clay,  moulding,  mixing  plaster  of  Paris, 
pouring  the  cast,  etc.  —  which  could  be  carried  along  in  parallel 
fashion  in  the  two  groups.  But  what  of  the  democratic  group? 
Were  they  not  free  to  introduce  variations  in  group  life?  They 
were.  For  this  reason  the  democratic  group  always  met  first 
(Monday  and  Wednesday)  and  the  autocratic  group  second  (Tues- 
day and  Thursday)  so  that  variations  which  appeared  in  the  grouj) 
life  on  Monday  could  be  dictated  to  the  autocratic  group  on  Tues- 
day.    In  this  way  an  activity  i)arallelism  a\  as  maintained. 

Summary 

Briefly  then,  an  attempt  was  made : 

1.  To  insure  an  equivalence  between  the  original  structural 
properties  of  the  two  groups  by  a  study  of  the  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships and  stratifications  existing  between  the  children  to  be 
chosen  for  club  membershij) :  utilizing  the  sociometric  technique, 
playground  observations,  and  teacher  interviews. 

2.  To  be  assured  tliat  there  Avere  no  important  differences  as 
Far  as  avc  could  tell  in  the  position  of  the  clubs  in  the  larger  social 
field,  with  sjjecial  attention  to  the  characteristics  of  the  two  school- 
I'oom  atmosi)heres. 

3.  To  be  reasonably  certain  that  no  serious  deviations  existed 
in  the  backgrounds  and  individual  characteristics  of  the  personnel 
of  the  two  clubs  by  a  study  of  school  records  and  brief  child  inter- 
views, 

4.  To  |)rovi(l('  ;i  |)liysical  setting  conducive  to  uhartificial,  spon- 
laneous  clul)  lift". 

T).  To  find  cin  interesting  group  activity  wliich  would  leave 
enough  freedom  and  variation  to  bring  to  the  foreground  the  es- 
se}itial  social  cliaracteristics  of  group  life. 

6.  To  vary  in  a  describable  manner  the  functional  group  prop- 
erties (goals,  ideology,  "style  of  living")  by  differentiating  be- 
tween an  authoritarian  and  democratic  way  of  club  life. 

Problems  of  Data  Collection 
The  introduction  of  observers  into  the  club  situation  required 
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careful  study.  Discussion  -with  the  teachers  revealed  that  the  chil- 
dren in  the  university  school  were  conditioned  to  a  constant  flow 
of  observers.  It  was  their  belief  that  the  children  would  remain 
oblivious  to  onlookers  in  the  elubroom.  The  three  or  four  observers 
grouped  themselves  around  the  tal)le  at  the  further  end  of  the  room 
and  seemed  to  be  more  completely  out  of  the  situation  by  their 
grouping  and  preoccupation  with  their  pai)ers  than  one  isolated 
person  would  have  been.  At  first  the  club  activities  were  arranged 
when  possible  so  that  the  children's  backs  were  toward  the  observa- 
tion table.  This  was  soon  seen  to  be  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
club  was  oriented  to  the  presence  of  strangers  in  this  fashion, 
"There  will  i)robably  be  |)eople  over  in  the  other  part  of  our  club- 
room  quite  often  \\  lio  are  interested  in  seeing  how  a  good  club  runs, 
ju.st  like  they  come  to  see  how  your  schoolroom  runs.  They'll  have 
plenty  to  do  and  so  will  we;  they  won't  bother  us  and  we  won't 
bother  them."  It  .was  rather  amazing  to  the  experimenter  to  find 
the  teachers'  observations  completely  upheld.  Except  for  one  or 
two  incidents  which  were  of  considerable  interest  and  value  in 
themselves  it  was  as  if  the  observers  were  in  another  room.  This 
possibility  of  unself-conscious  observation  has  been  borne  out  in  our 
second  more  elaborate  effort  at  observing  ten-year-olds  in  action. 
Several  visitors  remarked  about  the  complete  spontaneity  and  nat- 
uralness of  the  situation,  the  children,  and  their  relationship  with 
the  adult  leader. 

Observation  Tech niqites 

During  the  early  stagi's  of  the  experiment,  the  observation  tech- 
niques were  constantly  being  studied  and  refined,  but  with  most  of 
the  criteria  of  observation  being  held  constant  so  that  the  major 
strands  of  data  would  l>e  comparable  throughout.  It  was  not  our 
main  purpose  to  make  the  technicpies  and  ilata  indejjcndent  from 
the  oliservers.  as  has  so  often  been  the  aim.  We  wanted  reliable, 
valid  data,  but  we  were  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  skillful  inter- 
|)retive  abilities  of  four  graduate  .students  of  child  p.sychology  for 
complete  reliability  of  ob.servation  on  insignificant  items  of  behav- 
ior. Whether  one  child's  social  approach  to  another  was  a.scendant 
or  submissive  was  not  an  automatic  deci.sion  related  to  a  rigid, 
minutely  organized  set  of  criteria.  It  was  an  act  to  be  .seen  in  its 
total  context  and  inter |)reted  to  tlie  best  of  the  observer's  psycho- 
logical insight,  sided  l)\  criteria  derived  by  |)revious  researches. 
The  functions  of  the  observers  may  l>e  summarized  as  follows:'' 

•'•  For    more   conipl«'t<'   ;ii-.-iiiiMf    i>f   nlix.Tv.-itioTi    ti-cliiii(|ues,   see   Apju'iidix. 
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Social  Interaction  Analysis.  —  This  consisted  of  a  quantitative 
running  account,  using  symbols,  to  record  the  social  interactions 
between  the  particular  group  members  in  terms  of: 

1.  Initiated  ascendant  approaches  and  noninitiated  ascendant 
actions.  Ascendance,  as  determined  by  the  general  criterion  of 
"directing  the  behavior  of  another"  includes  a  wide  scope  of  qual- 
itative differences  in  this  study  (See  Appendix.)-  It  is  not  syn- 
onymous with  "domination  of  behavior." 

2.  Initiated  submissive  approaches  and  noninitiated  submissive 
actions. 

3.  Initiated  objective,  "nou-ego-involved"  approaches,  and  non- 
initiated  objective  actions.  For  the  interaction  accountist  this  cate- 
gory did  not  include  all  of  the  conversation.  He  included  inter- 
pretation of  conversation  related  to  the  work  and  club  life,  but  not 
more  general  out-of-the-field  exchanges. 

4.  Purposeful  ignoring  of  a  social  approach  —  a  refusal  to  re- 
spond socially  when  there  were  indications  that  the  individual  had 
comprehended  the  approach. 

The  observer  also  noticed  in  preliminary  observation  that  social 
interactions  in  group  life  seemed  to  break  up  into  rather  natural 
"chains."  A  particular  interaction  chain  seemed  to  end  as  the 
group  or  subgroup  attention  moved  on  to  a  new  focus,  leaving 
something  settled,  or  still  "up  in  the  air."  The  observer  therefore 
divided  his  running  account  into  chains  of  social  interaction.  This 
is  rather  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  methodology.  The 
researcher  soon  finds,  in  studying  behavior  in  a  situation,  that 
breaking  his  observations  up  into  arbitrary  time  units  destroys  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  psychological  facts  he  is  studying.  Barker 
and  Dembo  (2)  found,  for  example,  that  in  studying  the  psycho- 
logical meanings  of  their  frustration  periods  they  had  to  define 
different  types  of  psychological  units  (e,  g.,  "unit  of  action,"  "seg- 
ment of  activitj^"  "episode  of  behavior")  which  cut  across  actual 
time  periods.  To  characterize  a  state  of  events  at  a  certain  mo- 
ment it  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  only  the  time  differential,  as 
may  be  done  in  physics.  One  must  discover  the  various  sized  ps}'- 
chological  entities  which  are  most  meaningful  for  the  particular 
analysis.  Units  of  group  structure  and  chains  of  interactions  have 
something  of  this  character  in  the  present  study. 

Group  Structure  Analysis. —  A  club  of  five  children  is  constantly 
combining  and  recombining  into  subgroups  of  different  size  and 
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iiiuubor.  One  minute  tlic  wliole  five  ^vill  l)e  workinj^  as  a  unit  to 
get  the  plaster  of  Paris  distributed  evenly  over  the  mould;  the  next 
minute  one  member  will  have  gone  oft'  to  start  some  new  project  of 
his  own  and  the  other  four  will  be  discussing  how  soon  the  plaster 
will  be  dry ;  before  long  two  will  be  painting,  two  will  be  mixing 
papier  mache,  and  the  fifth  will  be  asking  advice  of  the  leader.  Be- 
liavioristically  we  might  record  activity  .subgroupings,  conversation 
subgroupiugs,  or  geogi-apliical  (physical  togethernes-s)  subgroup- 
ings. All  are  obviously  related  in  many  group  situations.  The 
most  meaningful  criterion  for  our  analysis  seemed  to  be  activity 
group  structure.  Using  a  combination  of  symbols  and  running 
comments  the  group  structure  observer  recorded : 

1.  Activity   subgioupings   in   ti'iriis  of  wlio   \v:is  working  with 

wlioiM 

2.  The  {jomIs  of  the  subgroups 

3.  Coumieiits  as  to  whether  the  particular  subgroup  was  initi- 

ated by  the  experimenter  or  .spontaneously  formed 

4.  Ratings  on  a  five  point  scale  of  the  interest  and  unity  of 

these  subgroujiiiigs 

Member  Activity  Analysis. —  All  of  the  items  of  this  technique 
did  not  remain  constant  throughout  the  experiment.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  revision  to  avoid  too  nuich  overlapping  with  the  other 
observers.    AVe  do  have,  however,  as  a  result  of  these  observations : 

1.      Hunning   comments    on    individual's    excursions    in    and    out 

of  the  field  of  dub  activity 
:;.     Ratings  of  an  individual's  shifts  of  interest  and  comments 

on  his  changes  of  goals 

Stenographic  Record. —  A  stenographer  was  secured  who  could 
rapidly  and  accurately  identify  and  record  the  conversational  in- 
teractions of  the  group.  It  is  obvious  that  the  content  of  this  ac- 
count overlaps  a  great  deal  with  that  of  the  interactions  analysis 
but  has  many  other  values  as  well.  One  sacrifice  had  to  be  made 
to  reliability  here.  The  stenographer  found  that  following  the 
leader  made  it  impos.sible  for  her  to  record  adequately  the  verbal 
interchanges  of  the  five  children.  Therefore  the  remarks  of  the 
leader  had  to  be  omitted  from  the  stenographic  record.  They  were 
given  special  attention  by  the  recorder  of  social  interactions  who 
added  qualitative  comments  concerning  the  leader's  activities  from 
time  to  time  as  well  as  recording  them  in  the  more  objective  fashion. 
A  number  of  analyses  of  the  stenographic  accounts  were  made  by 
the  investigator.     They  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  on  results. 
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Leader's  Diary. —  After  tlie  club  mcetiii*>'  tlie  experimenter  wrote 
up  his  "group-as-a-whole"  impressions  and  added  an  interpreta- 
tion of  special  incidents  wliieh  had  attracted  his  attention. 

Timing  of  Ohservalions. —  An  electric  clock  on  the  wall  beside 
the  recorders  made  contact  to  sound  a  telegraph  key  every  minute 
to  synchronize  the  observations  of  the  different  observers  at  these 
intervals.  Long  strips  of  polygraph  paper  were  ruled  out  before- 
hand into  thirty  blocs,  one  for  each  minute.  When  the  click  sound- 
ed the  observers  moved  down  to  the  next  unit  on  the  paper.  In 
the  process  of  analysis  the  rolls  could  then  be  pasted  together  so 
that  all  the  observations  for  a  particular  minute  were  side  by  side. 
The  picture  below  of  two  minutes  of  observation  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  materials  the  investigator  had  on  hand  to  tabulate 
and  interrelate. 
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Figure  2.     Sample  Records  (reading  left  to  right)  of  Stenographic  Observa 
tions,   Social   Interactions   Analysis,   Group    Structure   Record,   and   Individual 
Behavior   Record   for   Two    Minutes   of   an   Authoritarian   Club   Meeting    (See 
.\ppendix,  p.  305,  for  Explanation  of  the  Symbols.) 

Reliability  of  Ohservations 

The  training  of  new  observers  who  would  use  the  same  techniques 
simultaneously  to  test  the  reliability  of  our  ob.servations  would 
have  been  a  rather  difticult  but  desirable  step.     The  experimenter 
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was  already  receiving  a  maximum  of  co-operation  from  the  staff  of 
the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station  and  unskilled  observers 
would  have  been  of  little  help.  One  rather  indirect  check  on  reli- 
ability did  present  itself  when  the  analysis  of  the  conversation 
records  had  been  coin])lete<l.  A  number  of  separate  items  (e.  g.. 
hostile  criticism,  unfriendly  actions,  dominating  behavior,  etc.)  had 
been  tabulated  (|uantitativoly.  These  seemed  collectively  to  meet 
the  criteria  of  ascciulant  behavior  which  the  social  interactions  ob- 
server had  used.  ()])vi(tusly  this  lattei-  observer  had  included  in 
liis  account  action  inten-elationships  (e.  g.,  threatening  gestures)  as 
well  as  verbal  interactions.  A  second  diffieulty  was  that  exact  items 
of  agreement  and  disagreement  could  not  be  tabulated.  A  minute- 
by-minute  c<)mi)arison  could  be  made,  however.  Agreements  in  ob- 
servation have  been  defined  then  as  the  higliest  common  number  of 
ascendant  l)ehaviors  recorded  by  the  two  observers  in  the  same  min- 
ute. Items  of  disagreement  become  the  number  of  items  more  of 
ascendant  behavior  recorded  by  one  observer  than  by  the  other  in 
the  particular  minute.  As  it  is  clearly  unfair  to  the  stenographer 
to  be  checked  in  this  manner  against  the  more  inclusive  interactions 
account  the  investigator  offers  the  following  coeilficients  of  reli- 
ability with  .some  hesitation : 

NiinilKT  i.f  itonis  :igrpoinonts  X  2  <of'»iiiciit  of 

Formula  — rolijibilitv  of 

riit;il   mimnor  of  itoiiis  , 

ol)Hprviition 

Duir  1)  (iroiip 

2-2.t  h:  .fij 

2-2.".  .7.-. 

:<  2  .RS 

:'.  4  .SS 

.•{-ft  .8.-. 

:mi  .70 

.'<-23  .78 
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In  light  of  the  difference  of  observational  points  of  view  under 
which  the  two  series  of  data  were  collected  and  the  fact  that  the 
reanalysis  of  conversational  behavior  from  the  records  is  open  to 
error  the  investigator  considers  these  coefficients  quite  satisfactoiy. 
An  adequate  parallelism  is  .seen  between  the  two  .sets  of  obsen'a- 
tions  when  the  relative  rankings  of  the  members  on  ascendant  be- 
havior are  examined  for  each  meeting.    .\  .similar  comparison  can- 
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not  be  made  on  submissive  and  objective  behavior  because  the  com- 
ponents chosen  for  tabulation  in  the  stenographic  records  do  not 
parallel  the  criteria  used  in  the  interactions,  records.  From  much 
handling  of  the  minute  by  minute  agreements  in  the  interrelations 
of  the  data  on  many  aspects  of  the  group  life  the  investigator  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  observations  are  valid  in  all  respects  in  which 
they  have  been  used. 

7V.s7  Situations 

All  added  source  of  valuable  information  which  Avas  not  used 
adequately  in  tliis  preliminary  investigation  is  the  setting  up  of  a 
variety  of  group  "test  situations"  by  which  to  get  certain  indices 
of  grou|)  attitude  and  behavior.  By  coming  late,  for  example,  the 
leader  is  able  to  test  the  independence  and  work-mindedness  of  the 
club  members.  By  leaving  for  a  ten-minute  appointment  in  the 
middle  of  the  meeting  he  may  get  an  indication  (through  the  ob- 
servei-s'  records)  of  the  pressure  which  he  exerts  upon  the  atmos- 
phei-e.  ill  our  later  investigation  we  have  also  been  rather  success- 
ful in  introducing  a  stranger  into  the  situation  (e.  g.,  as  an  elec- 
trician to  tix  a  light,  or  a  janitor  to  take  away  rubbish)  who,  in  the 
absence  oi'  tlie  leader,  would  criticize  the  group's  work.  Will  the 
group  defend  in  united  fashion  the  member  who  is  criticized?  Will 
they  accept  the  criticism  objectively  or  will  they  get  angry"?  Will 
they  '*sas.s  back*'  or  will  they  wait  till  the  stranger  is  out  of  the 
room  before  they  burst  loose?  Will  their  efforts  disintegrate  into 
careless  activity  or  will  they  redouble  their  efforts?  These  and 
many  others  are  the  interesting  questions  which  may  be  answered 
by  carefully  planned  test  situations.  Another  deviation  of  a  test 
nature  in  this  study  was  the  attempt  by  the  leader  to  avoid  any 
direct  repression  of  "free  speech"  in  the  authoritarian  group.  If 
in  some  way  the  outlet  of  speech  could  be  left  at  least  partially 
open  it  was  thought  that  much  more  significant  observations  into 
the  dynamics  of  the  authoritarian  atmosphere  might  be  secured. 

Child  Interviews  and  Questionnaires 

Tlie  club  members  and  their  relationships  are  not  exhausted  as 
sources  of  information  when  the  behavioral  aspects  outlined  above 
have  been  recorded.  Each  child  has  attitudes,  ideas,  and  opinions 
about  the  club  and  his  fellow  members  which  he  is  usually  quite 
willing  to  reveal  to  a  sympathetic  interviewer  who  has  his  interests 
at  heart  and  w'ho  has  the  power  of  "doing  something  about  it."    In 
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the  i)re!seiit  investigation  only  one  series  of  interviews  was  held. 
Some  time  after  the  club  meetings  were  over  the  experimenter 
talked  with  each  child  for  about  an  hour  about  his  attitudes  toward 
tlie  other  club  members  and  the  club  atmosphere,  his  comparison 
of  the  "stiictiicss"  of  his  teacher,  parents,  and  club  leader,  his 
ideas  of  how  an  ideal  club  ought  to  run.  etc.  Tlieso  will  be  re- 
l)orted  later.  This  techni(ju<'  has  also  been  mucli  improved  at  the 
present  time,  and  an  adibnl  feature  has  been  the  introduction  of 
little  two-  oj-  thi-ee-minute  i-ating  scab's  and  check  lists. 

"Total  Bfhnvio)''  Obserrations 

The  first  jnirpose  of  these  techniques  of  observation  which  have 
been  summarized  above  is  to  record  as  fully  and  insightfully  as  pos- 
sible the  total  behavior  of  the  group.  This  is  a  distinct  break  away 
from  the  usual  procedure  of  recording  only  certain  symptoms  which 
are  determined  in  advance.  It  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  same 
"total  behavioi-"  methodology  in  social  psychology  which  has 
proved  so  fruitful  in  a  number  of  investigations  into  individual 
psychology  (i.  e.,  Dembo's  (11)  study  on  anger,  Karsten's  (23)  of 
psychological  siUiation,  and  that  of  Barker  and  Dembo  (2)  on 
frustration).  It  is  a  logical  procedure  for  the  field  theoretical  ap- 
proach in  social  p.sychology.  A  second  point  to  be  .stressed  for  an- 
alysis is  that  exact  quantitative  records  become  valueless  if  one 
loses  sight  of  the  meaning  which  the  single  action  had  within  the 
total  setting.  An  ascendant  approach  must  be  seen  in  relation  to 
the  in-grouj)  and  out-group  nature  of  the  subgroupings,  and  these 
in  turn  nnist  be  seiMi  in  relation  to  the  particular  activity  in  prog- 
ress, wliicli  is  dejiendent  upon  its  position  on  the  jiatli  of  the  group 
hx'omotion  toward  a  particular  goal.  It  is  therefore  mo.st  impor- 
tant to  have  some  complete  characterization  of  the  atmosphere  as  a 
whole.  The  necessary  quantitative  analysis  (choice  of  items,  clas- 
sification of  items,  and  statistical  combinations)  must  be  made  in 
view  of  these  larger  wholes.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  investigator  at 
the  present  time  that  this  "total  behavior"  technique,  combining 
strands  of  all  degrees  of  quantitativeness  and  qualitativeness  otfers 
the  most  hopeful  metliodology  yet  deveJoi)ed  for  the  experimental 
study  of  grouj)  life.  ~The  possibility  of  focusing  numerous  pieces 
of  evidence  upon  one  or  two  focal  points  corrects  to  some  extent 
the  necessity  of  working  with  such  a  number  of  variables  as  the 
social  situation  presents. 
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Group  Matliematics 
An  interesting  set  of  problems  arose  in  the  statistical  analysis  of 
the  data  on  social  interactions  which  has  led  to  the  development  of 
an  embryo  "mathematics  of  group  life."  As  each  social  interaction 
was  tabulated  it  was  studied  in  relation  to  the  group  structure  ac- 
count and  thus  recorded  as  to  whether  it  took  ])]ace  between  two 
members  of  the  same  subgroup  or  whether  it  took  ])lace  between 
members  of  different  subgroups.  Analysis  of  the  differences  be- 
Iween  the  in-grouj)  and  out-group  interactions  could  then  be  made. 
It  became  obvious  that  before  statements  could  be  made  about  the 
relative  amount  of  interactions  between  members  of  in-groups  un- 
der various  circumstances  or  between  members  of  out-groups,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  possibilities  of  in-  and  out- 
group  communication  in  each  type  of  group  structure.  For  exam- 
ple, it  was  clear  that  if  all  members  were  working  on  isolated  in- 
dividual bits  of  activity  there  could  be  no  in-group  relationships,  for 
no  subgroup  would  have  more  than  one  member.  If  all  five  chil- 
dren were  united  in  one  activity  unit  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  interactions  with  an  out-group  member.  In  case  the  total  group 
were  divided  into  two  subgroups  these  interaction  possibilities 
would  be  different  in  case  the  two  subgroups  contained  four  and 
one  children,  or  three  and  two  children.  It  is  necessary  then  to 
compute  the  possibilities  of  in-  and  out-group  communication  for 
each  possible  group  structure.  In  case  the  total  group  contains 
five  members,  as  in  our  case,  the  following  seven  group  structures 
are  possible : 

5,  4-1,  3-2,  8-1-1,  2-2-1,  2-1-1-1,  1-1-1-1-1 

The  formula  for  computing  in-group  interactions  possibilities  (ip) 
and  out-group  interaction  possibilities  (op)  for  any  given  group 
structure  may  be  stated  simply : 

ip  =  a(a-l)  +  b(b-l)  -f  .  .  .  .r(r-l) 
op=  m(m  — 1)   —  ip 

where  a,  h,  .  .  .  .>■  are  the  number  of  members  in  the  various  sub- 
groups coexisting  in  a  particular  group  structure  and  where  m  is 
the  total  number  of  members  in  the  group.  In  our  case  we  find  the 
following  interaction  possibilities: 

Possible  Group  Structures 

4-1     3-2     3-1-1     2-2-1     2-1-1-1     1-1-1-1-1 
12        8  6  4  2  0 

8      12        14         16  18  20 


.) 

ip 

20 

op 

0 
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Weighting  these  j)ossibilities  by  tlie  time  tliat  each  group  structure 
existed  we  get  an  index  with  which  to  measure  the  relative  in- 
group,  out-group,  and  total  social  interactions  in  the  two  group  at- 
mospheres. We  can  use  the  following  formula  for  the  total  in- 
group  int^^raction  posibilities  (2  ip)  during  a  given  period  of 
group  life : 

2  ip  -  ip  (A)  •  t(A)  +  ip(B)  ■  t(B)  +  .  .  .  H-  ip(L)  •  t(L) 

where  A,  B L  ai-e  the  various  types  of  group  structure  which 

came  up  during  that  jieriod  of  group  life,  and  t(A),t(B),  .  .  .t(L) 
jirc  the  durations  of  each  group  structure,  and  ip(A),  ip(B),  .  .  .  . 
ip(L)  are  their  in-group  interaction  possibilities.  The  total  out- 
group  possil)ilities  (2  op)  is: 

2  op  =  op(A)  ■  t(A)  +  op(B)  ■  t(B)  +  .  .  .  +  op(L)  •  t(L) 

The  total  interaction  possibilities  (2  sp)  is: 

2  sp  =  2  ip  +  2  op 

For  example :  If,  during  a  certain  club  meeting  the  structure  was 
4-1  for  five  minutes,  8-1-1  for  ten  minutes,  and  2-1-1-1  for  ten  min- 
utes the  formulation  of  the  index  would  demand  this  computation : 

2  ip  =  12  X  5  -f  6  X  10  +  2  X  10  =  140 
2  op  =  8  X  5  +  14  X  10  +  18  X  10  =  360 
2  sp  =  140  +  360  =  500 

We  are  now  able  to  weight  our  raw  data  to  give  the  relative  number 
of  interactions  per  unit  of  time  for  in-  and  out-group  relationships 
or  for  the  total  group  interactions.  In  this  way  also  it  was  possible 
to  correct  for  differences  in  group  structure  possibility  due  to  an 
occasional  missing  member. 

Further  calculations,  such  as  the  use  of  the  "average  member" 
and  "ideal  average  member"  as  the  normative  bases  upon  which 
to  compare  leader-to-child,  child-to-leader,  and  child-to-child  be- 
liavior  will  be  explained  later  in  connection  with  the  tables  where 
they  appear. 

GROUP  LOG 

To  characterize  these  two  clubs  with  statistical  tables  and  graphs 
is  disheartening,  no  matter  how  many  facets  of  group  life  we  may 
have  portrayed  in  that  fashion.  What  were  the  actual  things  the 
children  were  saying?     Did  they  really  sound  spontaneous?    How 
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do  they  compare  with  the  children's  groups  that  have  come  under 
the  observation  of  the  reader?  Even  to  get  the  best  perspective 
for  appraising  the  quantitative  results  summarized  in  the  succeed- 
ing section  the  clubs  should  be  seen  in  action.  As  the  best  substi- 
tute for  real  life  observation  the  attempt  has  been  made  here  to 
present  a  series  of  "action  snapshots"  of  the  group  in  progress. 
Data  from  the  leader's  diary,  supplemented  by  the  stenographic 
record,  have  been  the  basis  of  these  excerpts.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  the  reader  an  impression  of  the  developmental 
aspects  of  the  two  club  lives  as  well  as  to  point  out  incidents  of 
particular  interest  for  later  analysis. 

Getting  Organized 

"Met  the  children  who  stay  for  lunch  in  the  sixtli 
grade  today.  There  were  about  a  dozen  club  volunt«ers 
from  whose  names  have  been  picked  the  best  five  mem- 
bers for  the  purposes  of  what  preliminary  equating 
could  be  done.  Announced  the  personnel  of  the  club  to 
the  children,  naming  a  couple  of  alternates.  There  were 
a  number  of  suggestions  that  the  club  be  made  larger  to 
which  I  had  to  reply  that  this  kind  of  a  club  was  just 
large  enough  for  five  members.  Chatted  with  the  five 
children  about  ten  minutes.  They  decided  that  Monday 
and  Wednesday  would  be  the  best  days  for  meeting.  I 
think  they  got  the  two  main  ideas  clearly,  (1)  we 
would  make  masks  out  of  "plaster  of  Paris  and  things," 
and  (2)  the  masks  would  belong  to  the  club  as  a  Avliole 
for  them  to  do  with  as  they  wanted. 

"Met  the  eleven  fifth  graders  who  stay  for  lunch. 
The  regular  club  members  and  alternates  were  an- 
nounced and  there  seemed  to  be  even  more  enthusiasm 
than  in  the  sixth  grade.  Discussed  briefly  the  fact  that 
masks  like  this  were  usually  used  to  hang  on  the  wall, 
and  that  ours  would  belong  to  the  whole  group  when 
they  were  done.  One  boy  couldn  't  come  on  Friday  so 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  Avere  the  days  set.  This  means 
that  they  will  be  the  authoritarian  group  because  we 
want  their  meetings  to  follow  the  democratic  ones  for 
purposes  of  '  activity  equation. '  ' ' 

First  Meetings 

Democratic  (houp 

All  are  on  time  and  eager  to  begin.  Mack  fools 
around  with  the  faucet  a  few  moments  while  the  others 
wait  for  him  to  sit  down.  Sue  and  Dick  hardly  need  the 
suggestion  that  putting  some  paper  on  the  floor  would 
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keep    clothes    from    gettiiij^    ilirtv.       It     is    spre.-id    down 
quickly.    All  ;irc  soon  seiited   on   tlic  Hoor. 

Leader:  "There'll  probiibly  be  people  here  quite 
often  to  see  how  a  good  mask  club  runs,  just  like  they 
visit  in  the  classroom.  They'll  have  lots  to  do  ami  so 
will  we.  We  won't  bother  them  and  thev  won't  bother 
US. ' ' 

Dick  and  Helen  look  at  the  observers  and  smile. 
Nods  seem  to  imply  that  the  situation  is  clearly  under- 
stood and  quite  the  usual  thing.  No  t'nrtlnr  attention  is 
paid  to  the  observers. 

Leader:  "Well,  Dick,  what's  your  idea  of  what  the 
club  ought  to  do  '  " 

Dick:    "I  don't  have  any  ideas  yet.'-' 

Jim:  "I  know  it's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  fun.  I  won- 
der if  we  couldn't  make  an  Indian  mask  to  hold  a  ball 
of  string." 

Mack:    "We  might  make  a  skull  and  crossboues. " 

Dick :    ' '  Yeah,  that  would  make  a  swell  mask. ' ' 

Helen:  "Maybe  a  pirate  would  be  nice.  We're 
studying  about  Trra.surc  Ixland." 

Dick:  "How  big  would  they  be?  Are  they  out  of 
clay  or  what  ? ' ' 

Leader :  ' '  Would  you  like  me  to  give  you  a  little 
idea   of  how   they  generally  make  masks?"    (All  nod.) 

All  listen  (|uietly  as  the  le.-ider  gives  them  a  general 
outline  of  the  big  steps  in  making  a  mask  —  the  clay 
mould,  plast<r  of  Paris  negative  and  papier  niach6 
positive  which  would  be  painted.  Sue  shows  a  special 
interest  in  the  papier  nuuhe  and  wants  to  know  if  it  is 
like  the  masks  in  the  store.  Dick  asks  if  we  could  make 
animals  the  same  way  and  the  leader  tries  to  explain 
the  difficulty,  but  possibility,  of  making  two  halves  of  a 
mould   and  putting  them  together   for  an   animal. 

Dick:     ".Shall   we  work  together  or  separately?" 

Ix'ader:  "There  are  quite  a  few  things  to  be  done  on 
a  mask.  Don't  you  think  it  miglit  be  ri  good  idea  if 
we  tackled  one  at  a  time.'"'    (ninis) 

Jim:    "We're  only  going  to  make  five,  aren't  wet" 

Leader:  "I  should  think  we  oiight  to  leave  that  up 
to  the  club." 

Mack:  "I  think  we  i)etter  just  make  a  i)]ain  man 
first." 

Dick:  "A  beard  would  bo  pretty  hard  to  make, 
wouldn't  itf" 

Leader:  "Well,  we've  had  three  suggestions  so  far, 
an   Indian,  skull  and  crossbones.  and  a  pirate." 
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Mack:  "A  skull  aud  crossboiies  would  be  too  hard." 
(It  had  beeu  his  suggestion.) 

Dick :    ' '  Let 's  make  the  pirate. ' ' 

Leader:  "Shall  avo  draw  both  of  them  and  sec  -whu-h 
we  want  ?  ' ' 

Dick  to  Jim:    "Let's  us  draw  the  pirate." 

Mack  joins  Jim  and  Dick  and  persuades  Jim  to  work 
on  the  skull  and  crossbones.  Dick  decides  he'll  work 
with  Sue  and  Helen  on  the  pirate.  Helen  seems  to  bo  tho 
most  active  in  the  latter  group  and  Jim  in  the  former, 
.rim  and  Mack  joke  over  the  kind  of  teeth  to  put  in  a 
skull  and  get  a  black  crayon  from  the  other  subgroup. 
Dick  looks  over  and  jeers  their  effort  in  a  friendly  way. 
Both  groups  keep  up  a  work-centered  conversation  of 
suggestions  and  alterations  for  the  two  drawings.  Sue 
calls  over  to  the  leader,  who  is  talking  to  Jim  and  Mack, 
to  ask  if  she  is  doing  all  right.  Dick  is  now  most  ac- 
tive, with  Sue  and  Helen  giving  suggestions  freely. 

Mack  to  Leader:  "This  doesn't  look  so  good,  does 
it?" 

Leader :    ' '  Oh,  I  don 't  know. ' ' 

Dick :  * '  Hey,  how  about  the  red  crayon  over  there. ' ' 
(They  hand  it  over.) 

Jim  and  Mack  sit  back  and  watch  the  other  group 
il rawing,  then  start  to  work  again. 

Mack :    "Is  this  every  Monday  and  Wednesday  ? ' ' 

Sue:    "Sure." 

Sue  pokes  fun  at  the  bones  in  the  cross  and  both  Jim 
;ind  Mack  laugh,  but  appear  a  bit  disconcerted  at  their 
effort.    Are  not  working  as  intently  as  before. 

Leader:  "Well,  shall  we  decide  which  one  to  work  on 
next  time  ? ' ' 

Dick  (laughing):    "  Mine 's  best. " 

Helen :    ' '  You  mean  ours. ' ' 

Mack:    "How  could  we  make  the  mould  of  the  cross 
liones  with  the  skull?"    (Leader  explains  briefly.) 

Leader:  "O.  K.  All  in  favor  of  the  skull  and  cross- 
bones.  " 

Only  Jim  votes  "yes"  and  Dick  laughingly  pulls 
down  Jim  's  arm.    The  others  all  vote  for  the  pirate. 

Jim:    "Let's  start." 

Leader:  "There's  only  ten  minutes  left.  We 
wouldn't  have  time  to  get  the  clay  mixed." 

Dick:  "Let's  draw  something  on  the  other  side  of 
the  papers.  Let's  see  you  draw  an  engine"  (to  Mack 
wlio  has  evidently  had  some  extra  art  instruction). 
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Dick,  Jim,  nnd  Mack  all  start  to  draw  with  tho  cray- 
ons as  Sue  and  Helen  look  on.  Helen  talks  to  leader 
about  what  they  will  do  next  time.  She  seems  to  want 
to  be  sociable  and  begins  to  talk  about  her  teachers  and 
the  lessons  she  has  to  do  at  home  at  night.  Dick  be 
comes  peripheral  to  the  drawing  also  and  makes  a  joke 
at  Jim. 

Mack:    "Lookit,  how's  that?"    (Picture  of  Popeye) 

Jim :    "It  looks  just  like  you. ' ' 

Sue:  "We  could  make  that  snake,  couldn't  we?" 
(Jim's  drawing) 

Jim    (enthusiastically):     "I'll   bet  we  could." 

Leader  (getting  up):  "(Juess  we'd  better  save  these 
papers,  hadn 't  we? 

Dick:  "JSe  sure  and  save  mine."  (The  pirate  draw- 
ing which   Helen  had   insisted  was  "ours.") 

Helen  begins  to  pick  up  tlic  crayons  and,  at  a  sug- 
gestion from  the  leader  that  the  papers  need  to  be 
picked  up,  Dick  quickly  volunteers.  Dick,  Sue,  and 
Helen  all  clean  up  as  Mack  sings,  "a  la  Popeye." 

Jim:     "Can  we  come  early  next  time?" 

Leader:  "I  don't  believe  we  can  get  started  much 
before  12:30.    You  need  a  little  while  to  eat  anyhow." 

Sue :    ' '  Oh,  let 's  work  all  noon. ' ' 

Leader:  "Sometime  maybe,  but  let's  just  meet  at 
12:30  for  awhile." 

Authoritariuti  Grou/) 

The  leader  was  anxious  not  to  start  out  too  rigidly, 
but  to  get  some  idea  of  the  common  starting  point  of  the 
two  groups  in  spontaneity,  constructive  suggestions,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  be  completely  demo- 
cratic for  one  meeting  and  then  suddenly  change.  This 
inconsistency  might  then  be  the  cause  of  any  social  re- 
sultants, rather  than  a  difference  in  tlie  two  methods.  .\ 
middle  path  was  attempted  of  Ix'ing  firm  and  docisivr. 
but  at  the  same  time  giving  an  opportunity  for  individ 
uality  to  emerge. 

Sarah  and  Joe  put  the  paper  down  at  the  leader's 
suggestion.  Tom  and  Jack  get  down  on  their  knees  to 
read  a  comic  strip. 

Leader:  "When  you're  through  with  Popeye  we'll  all 
sit  down  here  to  talk  ""things  over.  Before  we  get 
started  there  are  several  things  I  want  to  say. 

The  same  explanation  of  the  presence  of  visitors  is 
given  and  meets  with  an  unconcorned  response  after  ;i 
moment  of  frank  inspection  of  tlie  observers. 
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Leader:  "Now  we've  got  to  decide  what  mask  to 
start  on.  There's  enough  work  on  one  Tiiask  to  keep 
everybody  busy  so  we're  going  to  make  one  at  a  tiim. 
What  ideas  do  you  have  about  the  first  face  we  want  to 
make?" 

Harry:  "Let's  make  George  Washington,  liis  birth- 
day is  coming  pretty  soon. ' ' 

Jack:  "I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  pirate  with  car- 
rings.  ' ' 

Tom:  "Here's  a  picture  (in  the  paper  on  the  floor) 
of  President  Koosevelt.  How  about  making  him?  Or 
some  other  president?" 

Leader:  "All  right,  there's  some  suggestions.  Two 
are  enough  to  start  with.  Sarah  and  Jack  start  on  some 
president,  and  the  rest  begin  on  a  pirate.  Here  are  a 
couple  of  books  of  pictures  if  you  need  any  more  h.-l|». 
Here 's  some  paper  and  crayons. ' ' 

Jack:    "Can  we  draw  this?" 

Harry:     "Here's  a  picture  of  James  Madison.'' 

Sarah:  "Let's  make  that  one  (Madison),  Jack.  You 
don't  have  to  use  any  certain  color,  do  you?'" 

Leader:    "No." 

Harry:    "Do  you  have  tlie  red?" 

Joe :    "  No,  I  don 't. ' ' 

Jack:    "Here's  the  red,  it  sure  is." 

Tom:  "Captain  Blood  was  very  handsome.  Did  you 
see  that  movie?  You  be  the  lady  (to  Joe)  ami  1  '11  be 
Captain  Blood.     I  could  draw  a  mask  of  liim,   I   guess. ' ' 

Tom  talks  at  some  length  about  the  deeds  of  Captain 
Blood.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  impetus  in 
co-operative  drawing  in  these  arbitrarily  structured 
groups.  Sarah  and  Jack  work  on  the  same  sheet  Init 
draw  two  different  pictures.  The  other  three  are  on  the 
second  piece  of  paper,  but  Tom  draws  Captain  Blood 
while  the  other  two  seem  to  be  making  an  Indian. 

Jack:    "Here's  a  good  face." 

Leader:  "That's  not  bad."  (He  walks  from  one  to 
the  other  to  inspect  the  progress.) 

Jack:     "Oee,    this    is   terrible   now.      Lookit,    I'm    go 
ing   to   draw   a    red   feather.     I   forget  how   to   thaw   a 
good  face. ' ' 

Jack  begins  to  draw  a  feather,  Tom  starts  over  again, 
and  Sarah  draws  silently. 

Tom:    "Chinese  eyebrows  arch,  I  guess?" 
Leader:     "Chinese    eyebrows    are    this    way.     There, 
that's  more  like  it.'' 
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Tom:  "How's  this?"  He  is  a  royal  Chinese  pirate. 
I  saw  'Cliiiia  Seas.'  It  was  a  good  movie.  I  tiiink  I'll 
draw  Mussolini  next." 

Joe :    ' '  He  isn  't  worth  drawing. ' ' 

Tom:    "How  is  this  for  Mii.ssolini?" 

Harry:  "Looks  a  little  too  good  for  him.  Yes,  just 
a  little  bit  too  good." 

Leader:  "All  right,  let's  bring  (uir  ]i;i])ers  over 
here. ' ' 

Sarah:  "I  don't  think  wo  have  any  that  are  very 
good.  These  are  Tom  Sawyer  crayons,  aren't  they? 
Wait  till  I  get  mine  put  away. ' ' 

Leader:  "Let's  sec  what  we  have  here  (spreading 
drawings  in  front  of  him).  This  might  not  be  so  bad  for 
a  cast.  I  think  it's  between  these  three  here,"  (Two 
pirates  and  Washington  profile) 

Tom   (grinning):    "Two  of   'em  are  mine." 

Sarah:  "I  think  that  would  be  the  easiest"  (pro- 
file). 

Leader:  "This  is  the  one  we'll  do  (Chinese  pirate). 
I'll  bring  the  clay  next  time  and  we'll  get  started." 

Joe:     "What  do  we  do  with  the  clay?" 

Leader:  "That's  one  of  the  steps  we  do  to  make  the 
final  mask  to  paint.  I'll  tell  you  how  when  we're  ready 
to  do  it.  There's  the  bell.  I'll  see  you  all  on  Thurs- 
day." 

Joe  and  Sarah  join  the  leader  in  picking  up  the  paper 
before  leaving,  although  the  bell  has  rung. 

First  Clear  Signs  of  Group  Difference 
Democratic  Group,  Second  Meeting 

Dick  is  absent  from  school  and  from  the  club  meeting. 
The  rest  are  all  waiting  promptly  at   12:30. 

Leader:  "We've  got  the  clay  here  to  mix  today,  and 
I  brought  a  board  I  thought  we  could  fix  up  to  put  the 
mould  on.  Sometimes  they  pound  a  few  nails  in  the 
board  to  hold  the  clay  bett<>r. ' ' 

Helen  :    ' '  How  do  we  fix  the  clay .' ' ' 
Mack:    "There's  a  lot  of  directions  on  the  box." 
Sue:     "How   about   some   of   the   boys   pounding   the 
nails?    I  '11  help  mix  the  clay. '  * 
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clay  and  Sue  joins  Mack  at  fixing  the  board.  They 
carry  on  a  steady  conversation  about  the  pirate  picture. 
Both  subgroups  arc  working  busily;  the  clay  mixers 
seem  quite  dependent  upon  tlie  leader. 

Jim:    "I  think  that's  thick  enough  now." 

Helen:  "I  don't  think  so.  We've  got  to  get  all 
those  lumps  out  too." 

Sue:  "How  do  you  think  this  board  is  now,  IMr. 
Lippitt?" 

Leader:  "Fine.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
couple  of  more  nails  there  in  the  center?" 

Sue:  "What  do  you  want?"  (In  aggressive  tone  to 
girl  Avho  puts  her  head  in  the  door) 

Mack :  * '  Can  't  come  in  while  we  have  our  meeting. 
Goodbye. ' ' 

Mack  jeers  a  l)it  unkindly  at  Sue's  pounding  ability 
but  she  ignores  liini. 

Helen:     "What  shall  we  do  with  it  now?" 

Leader :    "  Is  it  all  mixed  ? ' ' 

Mack:    "Darned  near  it. " 

Leader:  "Well,  there  are  at  least  two  things  we 
could  do  while  the  clay  dries  out  a  little  bit.  We  could 
color  our  pirate  the  colors  we  will  want  to  paint  him 
later,  and  we  could  start  tearing  up  the  rags  and  paper 
for  papier  mache.     Maybe  you  have  some  other  ideas. ' ' 

Jim:    "I'll  start  on  the  papier  mache." 

Mack :    ' '  No,  let 's  do  coloring. ' ' 

Jim  does  not  reply  as  the  leader  explains  furtlier  the 
process  of  making  papier  mache.  Jim  repeats  that  he 
is  going  to  start  tearing  the  rags  and  Mack  decides  to 
join  him.  Helen  asks  for  ideas  about  what  colors  to  use 
on  tlie  mask  picture  and  both  Jim  and  Mack  volunteer 
their  suggestions.  A  long  discussion  about  whether  or 
not  the  brown  wrapping  paper  is  the  right  color  for  the 
pirate's  skin  follows.  Sue  quizzes  the  leader  about  what 
kind  of  boards  he  is  going  to  get  to  make  the  sides  on 
the  mould  and  offers  to  bring  some  from  home.  Jim 
criticizes  Sue's  choice  of  color,  and  she  challenges  him 
to  try  and  do  a  better  job.  Helen  remains  silent,  but 
makes  some  good  additions  to  the  coloring  of  the  hair. 
She  laughs  at  the  "bloodshot  eyes"  she  has  made  for 
the  pirate. 

Helen:    "What  is  papier  mache  like  when  it's  done?" 
Mack :    "It 's  like  what  it 's  like. ' ' 
Helen  :    ' '  That 's  very  rude. ' ' 

Leader    e.\plains    the    process    more    thoroughly    and 
r^Iack  keeps  on  interjecting  comments. 
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Helen:    "What  arc  we  going  to  do  next  time?" 
Mack:    "We  want  to  make  the  clay  face." 
Helen:    "Wo  want  to  do  a  good  job  of  that." 

Jim  and  Helen  both  ask  what  the  other  club  is  niak 
ing.     Leader  is  non-committal  Imt   tliey  insist  on  know- 
ing.     Ho   says    thoy    ;iro    making   ;i    different   kind    of   ;i 
pirate  mask. 

Leader:  "I  guess  uc  ouglil  tti  g(>t  idoaiied  up  by 
1:00." 

Suo  and  dim  join  tin'  Icidi-r  in  (•li';iiiing  up  papers. 
Helen  comes  over  to  help.  Mack  keeps  on  tearing  cloth. 
He  is  the  last  one  to  leave,  putting  away  his  work  as 
the  others  go  out. 

Autocratic  Group,  Second  Meeting 

Leader:    "All  right,  we'll  start  on  tliis  pirate." 
Tom:     "I  thought  we   detidcd    to   do  the  other  one" 

(his  pirate  picture). 
Leader:     "No,    this    is    tiic    unr    I    decided    1:ist    time 

would  bo  tlie  l>cst  one." 

A  new  boy   (one  of  the  two  alternates  for  (dub  iiicm 
bership)  enters  and  looks  at  the  loader  in  rather  abashed 
fashion,  then  goes  over  to  Tom. 

Tom:  "I  told  Kay  to  com*-  up.  W'c  can  have  six 
members,  can't  we?" 

Ijcader:    "No,  I'm  afraid  not." 

Tom:    "Why?" 

Leader:  "Itemember  1  told  you  before,  wlien  you 
were  there  too.  Hay,  that  wc  just  had  room  for  five 
people  in  the  mask-making  clubs  —  just  enough  for  five 
people  to  do.  I  '11  let  you  know  later  if  we  have  room 
for  any  more,  Kay.  (He  leaves.)  Now,  we've  got  sev 
eral  things  to  do.  First  of  all  we  need  to  have  several 
rows  of  nails  pounded  into  this  board."  (Notice  differ 
ence  in  method  in  not  giving  any  more  than  the  immedi- 
ate goal  of  the  activity.) 

Tom,  Joe,  and  Harry  all  volunteer  eagerly  :uid  the 
leader  gives  the  job  to  Jack  and  Hatry,  giving  them 
explicit  directions;  he  tells  Sarah,  Tom,  and  Joe  that  he 
has  something  else  for  thcui  to  do  and  thej  discuss  the 
box  of  clay  in  the  meantime.  Tom  and  Joe  seem  to  dis 
agree.  Tom  and  Sarah  side  with  each  other.  L<>ader 
comes  over  and  gives  directions  to  other  three  now  about 
mixing  clay.  Tom  seems  to  be  a  bit  sulky  because  he 
didn't  get  to  do  the  nailing.  Sarah  and  Joe  both  read 
the  directions  on  the  box  aloud  ;is  Tom  loafs.  Tom  and 
Jack  have  a  pantomime  combat  with  the  hammers  until 
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leader    orders    Tom    to   help   on   the   mixing.      His   pout 
seems  to  wear  off  as  he  gets  to  mixing  the  clay. 

Leader:  "One  more  thing,  the  pirate  drawing  needs 
to  be  colored  the  way  we're  going  to  have  it  painted." 

Harry :    "I  will. ' ' 

Sarah :    "I  know  how  to  color  it. ' ' 

Jack:    "Sure,  you  color  it,  Sarah." 

Sarah:    "I  guess  maybe  I  don't  know  how." 

Joe :    "I  don 't  either. ' ' 

Tom :    "I  can  do  it. ' ' 

Leader:  "Joe  is  going  to  do  it.  I'll  tell  you  how. 
Color  this  a  sort  of  brownish  yellow,  make  these  blacker, 
and  fix  up  the  nose. ' ' 

Sarah  adds  some  suggestions  and  Tom  comes  over  as 
though  to  start  coloring  also  but  is  ignored.  Jack  is 
still  pounding  nails.  All  join  in  giving  suggestions  to 
Joe  as  to  what  color  of  crayon  to  use. 

Joe:    "How  will  we  color  the  real  mask?" 
Leader :    ' '  With  water  colors. ' ' 
Sarah :    ' '  What  do  I  do  now?  ' ' 

Joe:    "I  guess  this  is  a  mighty  fine  job  I'm  doing'" 
(loud  voice). 
Tom :    ' '  Shut  up. ' ' 

Joe  and  Tom  are  left  to  the  coloring  as  the  leader 
instructs  the  others  about  the  proper  mixing  on  the 
clay.  Sarah,  Jack,  Harry,  and  the  leader  seem  to  form 
a  friendly,  interested  group.  Leader  makes  corrections 
and  gives  instructions  quite  frequently.  Harry  threat- 
ens to  drop  a  pan  of  clay  and  Avater  on  Toin.  He  re- 
turns the  threat.  Tom  says  he  is  going  to  help  Harry 
stir  the  clay.  Harry  objects  to  his  help,  but  accepts  it 
with  a  disparaging  remark  or  two. 

Loader:  "Sarah  and  Jack,  you  can  take  this  clotli 
now  and  begin  to  tear  it  into  little  strips  about  this 
size. ' ' 

Sarah:    "What's  this  for?" 

Leader:    "It'll  be  papier  mache  for  the  mask." 

Tom  plays  mud-pie  fashion  in  the  clay  mixture.  Harry 
washes  his  hands.  Joe  asks  if  he  may  help  with  the 
clay  and  gets  permission.  Two  children  look  in  and 
Sarah  and  Jack  repulse  them  with  comments  of  "not 
wanted. ' '    The  bell  rings. 
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SaraJi  to  Joe :    "I  thiuk  you  did. ' ' 
Leader  to  Joe:    "Joe,  you  put  them  away." 
Tom  to  Joe:     "You   cught  to  pick   up  some  papers; 
you're  just  playing.'' 

Jack :    ' '  Yoah,  I  '11  say  he  is. ' ' 

All  busy  themselves  cleaning  up  under  leader's  in- 
structions. Harry  jostles  Samh  who  seems  to  enjoy  it. 
Joe  complains  tliat  now  nobody  is  helping  him.  Tom 
leaves  first,  then  Sarah.  J;ick  chases  Joe  out,  laughing. 
The  diary  comments,  ".\ltiiongh  the  period  as  a  wliole 
was  quite  work-minded,  there  were  ii  number  of  little 
outbreaks  of  irritation,  especially  between  Tom  and  Joe 
who  were,  before  the  meetings,  rated  as  the  two  leaders 
of  the  group.  Xo  lines  of  hostility  are  sharply  defined  ; 
the  outbreaks  seem  to  be  against  whomever  the  situ:ition 
warrants. ' ' 
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Autoc7-atie  Group,  Fifth  Meeting 

During  the  third  and  fourth  meetings  the  members 
become  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  leader  for 
their  work  progress,  but  tend  to  wait  to  be  instructed 
rather  than  to  ask.  Sarcastic  comments,  thrown  out  hit 
or  miss  whenever  the  situation  offers,  seem  to  indicnte 
the  continued  and  perh;ipa  growing  presence  of  some 
sort  of  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  The  activity  still  ap- 
pears to  be  interesting  for  all  of  them. 

Before  this  meeting  began,  an  incident  occurred  which 
probably  had  considerable  importance.  One  of  the  class- 
rooms was  preparing  a  party  and  had  the  little  paper 
dishes  filled  with  candies  and  cakes  arranged  around  the 
ledge  on  one  side  of  the  room.  Just  before  the  leader's 
arrival,  Tom  evidently  had  aampleil  some  frosting  from 
one  of  the  cakes.  The  teacher  had  just  walked  in  and 
had  seen  him.  He  was  thoroughly  called  down  and  told 
to  come  in  and  see  her  after  school.  The  other  children 
arrived  to  hear  the  end  of  her  conversation. 

Leader:  "All  right,  l«t 's  get  things  \>n\  on  tlie 
floor." 

Harry  to  Tom:    "What  did  she  say  to  you?" 

Tom:    "Come  in  at  3:30." 

Joe :  "I  couldn  't  see  where  you  took  it  ofT.  Well,  I 
hope  you  have  to  do  something  you  don't  want  to." 

Leader:  "This  papier  mach^  is  a  little  soft  yet;  and 
needs  to  have  a  few  more  layers.  Here,  Jack,  you  and 
Tom  put  some  more  cloth  on  it. ' ' 

Jack:    "Right  on  top?" 
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Leader:  "Yes.  Somebody  can  unwrap  these  new 
paints.   We  '11  need  them  pretty  soon. ' ' 

Harry:    "T  will.     Boy,  here's  a  crumb  of  cake." 

Sarah  was  singing  to  herself  in  a  sort  of  monotone  as 
she  put  down  the  paper.  Tom  seems  to  still  be  preoccu- 
pied ^vith  the  thought  of  having  to  go  in  after  school. 
The  leader  is  attempting  not  to  push  things  too  much  in 
getting  them  down  to  work. 

Leader:  "While  that  papier  mache  mould  is  still 
soft  we'll  start  work  on  the  Indian.  Here,  Tom,  take 
off  a  large  piece  of  that  paper." 

Tom:    "About  like  this?" 

Leader:  "Yes,  that's  all  right.  Joe,  you  work  with 
Sarah  on  the  Indian. ' ' 

Harry :    ' '  Hoav  about  the  clay  ? ' ' 

Leader:  "It's  O.  K.,  we'll  have  to  wet  it  a  little  bit 
to  mould  it  again. ' ' 

Tom:  "We  ought  to  put  some  more  nails  in  it,  don't 
you  think?" 

Leader :    ' '  No,  there  are  enough. ' ' 

Harry:  "Yeow,  ow!"  (As  he  sees  some  little  silver- 
fish  crawlers  come  out  from  under  the  clay  mould.) 

Diary  —  "Yelling  broke  out  in  semi-hysterical  fash- 
ion and  everybody  continued  for  ten  or  fifteen  seconds 
before  the  leader's  'exaggerated  patience'  and  looking 
directly  at  the  worst  offenders  got  them  quieted  down." 

Leader:    "Are  you  working  here,  Jack?" 

Jack:    "I  don't  know." 

Tom:     "No,   he  doesn't  know  anything." 

Joe:  "I  won't  bring  up  the  subject  now,  Harry,  only 
what  did  your  mother  say  to  my  mother?'' 

Tom :    ' '  What  did  she  say,  Harry  ? ' ' 

Harry :    ' '  Don 't  tell,  then  I  won 't  tell  on  you   ..." 

Joe:  "She  said  that  Harry  never  combs  his  hair  and 
she  has  to  comb  it  for  him." " 

The  whole  group  seems  to  be  momentarily  down  on 
TLirry  as  work  continues  on  the  new  clay  mould.  Sarah 
defends  Harry  once  or  twice.  Tom  goes  over  to  the  sink 
to  wash  his  hands  and  scatters  a  few  drops  of  water 
over  the  group.  This  seems  to  serve  as  some  sort  of  pre- 
cipitating factor.  Work  goes  on  but  the  hostility 
swings  to  a  new  and  more  definite  focus. 

Joe:    "Hey,  yoii,  don't  throw  water  on  my  hair." 
Tom:     "Tattle  tale"    (referring  to  his  "telling  on" 
Harry). 

Sarah:    "Look  out,  Tom,  quit  throwing  things." 


The  members  have 
become  dependent 
on  the  leader  for 
minute  details 
of  action 


A  small  precipi- 
tating factor 
reveals  the 
strong  tension 
existing  in 
the  situation 
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Jack :    ' '  Smell  that  stuff. ' ' 

Joe :    "  It 's  papier  mach6. ' ' 

Joe:  "I  don't  think  she  missed  the  cake  but  she 
wanted  to  teach  you  not  to  do  it  again." 

Tom:    "What  could  I  do  to  replace  it?" 

Joe:  "Well,  if  she  didn't  do  anything,  you'd  be  do- 
ing it  all  the  time. ' ' 

Tom:  "Don't  start  crabbing.  I  wouldn't  talk  too 
much  yourself. ' ' 

Jack:    "Let  me  do  that"  (putting  on  papier  mache). 

Leader:    "One  more  layer  of  paper  and  one  of  cloth." 

Tom:  "What  are  you  guys  making,  mud  pies?" 
(working  on  clay  mould) 

Jack:    "You  couldn't  make  it,  Tom." 

Tom  goes  over  to  help  in  a  co-operative  way  on  the 
moulding  at  this  stage  and  Joe  and  Jack  refuse  to  let 
him  work  with  them. 


Growing  verbal 
aggressiveness 


Tom  attempts  to 
gain  a  more 
secure  in-group 
relationship, 


Harry  to  Tom:    "You  can't  do  what  I'm  doing." 

Tom:    "You  just  like  to  t:ilk." 

Joe:    "Quiet,  please!"   (in  mimic  style) 

Tom :     ' '  That 's  the  only  word  the  little  guy  knows, 

'Quiet.'  " 

Joe:     "Let's   hear   you   say    'quiet'   again,    Tom.      I 

love  to  hear  you  say  it.     Now  say  'please.'  " 

Tom:    "I'd  like  to  throw  a  handful  of  clay  at  you." 
Joe :    ' '  Try  it,  I  've  got  some  soap  here  too. ' ' 

Work  drops  almost  to  nothing  as  talk  swings  to  the 
patriotic  skit  the  classroom  is  rehearsing  to  put  on  for 
Washington's  Birthday. 

Joe:  "The  practice  was  terrible  because  Tom  was  in 
it.  He  had  to  hold  his  pants  up  because  he  got  them  on 
backwards. ' ' 

Everybody :    "On  backwards !  ' ' 

Jack:     ">^o  Tom  had  his  pants  on   liackwards. " 

Tom  has  ceased  to  fight  back  and  looks  daggers  at 
Joe  so  the  leader  decides  it  is  time  to  take  a  little  more 
vigorous  command. 

Leader:  "All  right,  J;irk,  finish  tliat  u|>  .m.l  put  it 
in  the  corner." 

Sarah:  "Well,  I'm  g<»i»K.  I  put  the  jiapt-rs  liown 
and  I'm  not  going  to  pick  thorn  u|».  " 

Tom  grabs  Joe  by  the  arm  and  they  tumble  on  the 
floor  together.  Jack  and  Harry  botli  pull  them  apart  as 
the  leader  starts  toward  tiiem.  S;ir;ili  leaves,  and  then 
Tom. 


but  is  rejected  and 
made  the  focus  of 
verbal  attack 


Work  lessens  as 
the  overlapping 
social  situation 
becomes  more 
potent 

Joe  leads  a 
unanimous  attack 
upon  Tom 

As  a  lone  out- 
group  member 
Tom  ceases  efforts 
to  fight  b:<ck  (cf. 
Fig.  27,  p.  170) 

With  the  "solid 
front ' '  broken  by 
the  end  of  the 
inceting,  Tom 
singles  out  the 
chief  aggressor 
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Jack  to  Harry:     "Oosli,  wo  put  them  down." 

Jack:    "Tom  always  saj'S  he  is  so  brave." 

Joe:     "By  golly,   he   won't  get  any  masks  done  this 

year  if  he  has  to  work  by  himself. ' ' 
Harry:    "He's  like  a  centipede.  " 
Joe :    ' '  Why  is  a  centipede  like  Tom  ? ' ' 
Harry:    "Because  he  is  too  stuck  up."    (Harry,  Joe, 

and  Jack  leave.) 

This  rather  amazing  external  polarization  of  the  hos- 
tility that  had  seemed  to  exist,  especially  between  Harry 
and  Joe,  a  few  minutes  before  left  the  leader  a  bit 
breathless. 


Jack,  Harry,  and 
Joe  seem  united 
by  the  bond  of 

"anti-Tom-ism' ' 


The  Scapegoat  Focus  Continues 

Autocratic  Group,  Sixth  Meeting 

Everybody  is  present  on  time  and  they  talk  out-of- 
the-field  about  radio  programs.  Leader  directs  them  to 
get  ready  to  paint  the  mask. 

Tom :    ' '  Where  's  the  paint  ? ' ' 

Harry:  "Shut  up.  The  paint's  all  taken,  care  of. 
You  think  you're  smart." 

Tom:  "I'm  a  lot  smarter  than  you  are.  Boyoh-boy, 
can  I  ever  brag!  " 

Harry :    "  I  'd  say  you  can. ' ' 

Jack:    "That's  a  pretty  good  mask,  I  think." 

Tom  to  Harry:  "Carry  the  bottles  (paint)  over 
there. ' ' 

Harry:  "Whoever  unfastened  this  didn't  put  the  lid 
back  on  very  good. ' ' 

Tom:    "I  didn't  do  it  last." 

Jack :    ' '  Well,  I  didn  't  either. ' ' 

Harry  blames  Tom  for  the  paint  top  laziness  but  all 
take  an  interest  in  the  painting  for  a  few  minutes. 
Leader  starts  Jack  and  Sarah  to  work  on  the  second 
clay  mould,  but  Jack  turns  to  watch  the  painting. 

Sarah:  "Jack,  you're  supposed  to  work  with  me. 
You've  got  to  get  all  the  cracks  filled  in." 

Jack:  "Old  men  have  cracks  in  their  faces,  you 
dummy. ' ' 

Sarah  :    "  I  '11  get  some  clay  out  of  hero,  it 's  soft. ' ' 

Jack :    ' '  This  is  too  darn  soft. ' ' 

Sarah  (to  other  group):  "Say,  that  red  paint  looks 
black  to  me  from  hero. ' ' 

Joe:    "Yah,  it  does  look  black."    (Tom  is  mixing  it.) 

Jack  (looking)  :  "Oh  God,  Tom,  don't  you  know  .niy- 
thing?" 


General  hostility 
toward  Tom 
still  exists 
(ef.  Fig.  27) 
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lluny:     "You  spoiled  it." 

Sarah:    "Joe  gets  to  mix  all  the  paint  after  tliis.  " 

Tom :    ' '  Give  me  some  of  that  paint. ' ' 

Joe :    ' '  Now  listen,  here,  is  your  brush  washed  good  ?  ' ' 

Tom :    ' '  Sure  it  is.   Give  it  here. ' ' 

Joe :    ' '  Better  wash  it  some  more. ' ' 

Harry:    "There,  how's  that  for  a  mustache?" 

Joe  turns  discussion  to  a  movie  magazine  he  has  read 
and  work  continues  quite  well  except  that  Jack  keeps 
looking  over  at  the  paint  group  rather  than  helping 
Sarah  with  the  clay  mixing  and  moulding.  Harry  gets 
into  another  argument  with  Tom  as  the  leader  starts 
directing  the  cleanup.     Sarah  scolds  Jack  quite  a  bit. 

Joe:    "Come  on,  Tom,  put  your  yellow  paint  away." 
Jack:    "Sure,  you  can  help  a  little  bit." 

Tom  makes  a  face  at  Joe  and  then  walks  out  of  the 
room  Ix'fore  the  bell. 

Joe:    "I  don't  know  where  the  brushes  go." 
Harry:    "Oh,  hurry  up,  we'll  be  late  washing  up." 
Joe:    "I'll  spank  the  teacher  if  he  counts  me  late." 
Harry:     "Gosh,   gee,   but   I've  used   a   lot   of  towels 
today. ' ' 

A  Way  Out 

When  the  day  for  the  next  meeting  arrived  Tom  did 
not  come  but  Kay  showed  up. 

Ray :  ' '  Tom  said  I  could  come  in  his  place.  He  's  not 
coming  any  more  and  he  wanted  me  to  have  a  chance. ' ' 

Leader:    "Why  isn't  Tom  coming?" 

Joe:    "I  guess  he  got  tired  of  it  or  .something." 

During  the  week  the  leader  made  a  point  of  seeing 
Tom  for  a  moment  on  the  playground. 

Leader:  "Ray  tells  me  you're  not  coming  to  the  club 
any  more,  Tom  ?  ' ' 

Tom :    '  *  No,  I  guess  not. ' ' 

Leader:    "Didn't  you  think  it  was  much  fun?" 

Tom:  "Oh  sure,  it  was  fun,  but  I  can't  stay  for 
lunch  at  noon  now,  I  'm  eating  at  home  for  a  while. ' ' 

A  check  up  at  school  showed  that  Tom  was  continuing 
to  stay  for  lunch  at  school. 

A  ^lomciitarv  Fi\istration 
Drnirtcratic  Group,  Sixth  ^tntillf} 

Although  no  real  outbreaks  of  hostility  oi<urred  such 
as  that  we  witne-ssed  above   in   the  autocratic  group,   it 


Tom  is  clearly  on 
the  defensive 


Tom  leaves  the 
group,  and 
doesn't  return 


Tom  ' '  legalizes  ' ' 
his  leaving 
tlie  club 
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will  be  seen  in  Figure  28  (page  168)  that  something 
must  have  occurred  to  change  the  tenor  of  the  group 
spirit  on  this  sixth  meeting. 

All  are  present  except  Dick  who  missed  one  meeting 
earlier.  He  is  absent  from  school.  All  co-operate  in 
getting  the  paper  on  the  floor  while  the  leader  brings  out 
the  plaster  of  Paris  mould  with  the  papier  mache  in  it. 
The  children  excitedly  ask  to  take  it  out. 

Mack:    "^Better  put  a  little  more  paper  on  the  floor." 
Jim :    "I '11  make  it  come  out  of  that  plaster  of  Paris 
all  right." 

All  gather  around  as  the  leader,  Jim,  and  Mack  work 
at  the  edges  of  the  papier  mache  to  detach  it  from  the 
plaster  of  Paris. 

Mack:  ''Going,  going  —  look  out,  here  it  comes.  Oh. 
shucks !  ' '  (as  the  mache  which  had  been  too  thin  in  the 
nose  breaks.) 

Sue :   *  *  Which  is  the  end  of  that ! ' " 

Mack  (sharply^  :    "Look  out,  Jim,  vou're  tipping  it." 

ObviouslT  all  the  children  are  very  disappointed  with 
this  outcome  to  their  high  hopes. 

Jim:  "Do  you  suppose  we  could  use  the  same  plaster 
of  Paris  to  make  another  one  this  afternoon?'* 

Sue:  "I  know  what,  well  let  him  (Jim)  fix  it.  He 
can  fix  it  up  all  bv  himself  without  anybody 's  help. "  * 

Mack  and  Sue,  at  least,  seem  to  blame  Jim  for  the 
accident.  He  had  been  most  active  in  helping  to  get  it 
out. 

Jim:  "Look,  Mr.  Lippitt,  can  I  put  some  more  on 
that  as  soon  as  I  clean  this  out?"  (the  broken  papier 
mache) 

Mack:  "Too  many  cooks  help  the  broth,  or  some- 
thing.   Makes  it  unfit  to  eat,  I  mean. '  * 

Jim  (working  at  pieces  of  papier  mache  which  have 
stuck):  "Yah,  I  hear  you.  Mack.  Look,  there  it 
comes. ' ' 

Helen:    "Oh,  he's  going  to  scissor  it  out.     He's  tak 
ing  most  of  the  time  getting  it  out. ' ' 

Jim:    "I  guess  Mr.  Lippitt  can  do  it  best." 

Mack:  "Oh.  is  that  the  inside  there?"  (Inspects 
damaged  mask.)    "Let's  make  another  one." 

Sue:  "Sure,  we  can  still  make  another  one.  Or  let's 
take  some  of  that  other  stuff  (the  clay)  and  fill  it  in. " 

Then  a  minor  disorganization  of  the  group  goal  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time. 


High  expectation 
as  group  goal 
is  neared; 
completely 
co-operative 
spirit 


Expectations 
are  dashed 


Tension  evident  in 
change  of  voices 
and  relationships; 

Jim  appears  to  be 
potential  scape- 
goat, but  main- 
tains a  stirprising 
work-mindedness 


New  goal 
proposed 
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Jim :  "I  think  I 'm  going  to  work  on  something  else 
over  here. " 

Mack :    "I  think  I  '11  mako.  something  too. ' ' 

Helen:     "T   didn't    know   wo   could   fix   it   up.      Let's 

try." 

Mack  (taking  most  of  tlic  clay):  "I'm  going  to 
work  on  this  over  here  in  the  sunlight.  I'm  going  to 
make  a  turtle. ' ' 

Jim:  "Can  we  use  the  same  stuff'.'"  (Referring  to 
clay  Mack  has.) 

Mack:  "Get  away  from  there,  that's  all  you  get" 
(giving  him  a  small  handful).  "I'm  going  to  make  a 
little  model  turtle  first.  I  'm  the  famous  turtle  maker, 
T  am." 

Jim  :    ' '  That  "s  wli:it  you  think. ' ' 

In  the  meantime  Helen  and  Sue  have  been  modelling 
a  thin  layer  of  cl;iy  on  the  (lutside  of  the  papier  mache 
mask  to  fill  out  the  nose,  etc. 

Helen:    "There,  does  that  look  better?" 

Sue:    "Sure,  it  was  a  good  idea  of  mine." 

Jim:  "Mr.  Lippitt,  how  about  putting  this  tail  on 
for  me?' ' 

Mack:  "That's  easy.  See,  you  just  push  up  on  it 
like  that." 

.Tim:  "But  ovory  turth-  I've  stM^n  has  a  tail  that 
sticks  out  like  that. ' ' 

Mack:  "Just  a  .second,  I'll  make  you  a  tail  and 
show  you  how  to  do  it. ' ' 

Helen:  "Let's  put  this  (the  pirate)  on  the  screen  in 
the  room. ' ' 

Mack :    ' '  Let 's  .stv,  Helen,  how  is  it  f " 

Helen :    ' '  That 's  a  mustache. ' ' 

Mack:    "  Wh.at  color  hair  is  he  going  to  liave?" 

Sue:     "  S,ay,  red  liair  wouhl  change  everything." 

The  storm  seems  to  have  blown  over  for  the  moment. 
Mack  and  Jim  continue  on  their  new  ta.sks  but  m.akc 
suggestions  to  Iltden  and  Sue  about  the  pirate  mask. 
All  join  in  the  cleanup  except  Mack  who  keeps  working 
with  the  clay  until  after  the  bell. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  group  was  a  very  active  one. 
Dick,  Helen,  and  Sue  worked  painting  tlie  jiirate.  Mack 
:ind  Jim  continued  on  tlu-ir  individual  projects  but  with 
a  great  deal  of  interchanjjo  of  suggestions  about  the 
pirate  .and  about  their  turtles.  Mack  mixed  plaster  of 
Paris  for  the  whole  group  and  finally  joined  the  larger 
subgroup,  ieavijig  .Mm  by  himself.  .\  new  face  was 
moulded  and  the  children  delegatetl   Sue  to  go  and  ask 


New  individual 
goals  of  Mack 
and  Jim  conflict 
with  the  group 
locomotion 


Soon  a  return  to 
more  complete 
we-minde<liicss 
is  accomplished 
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the  teacher  if  they  couldn't  stay  a  few  extra  minutes  to 
finish  pouring  the  plaster.  There  was  much  exchange  of 
ascendance  of  a  very  work  minded,  instruction  giving 
type.  The  only  real  luiiiit  of  friction  in  the  group  Avas 
completely  passed. 

A  New  Explosion 

Autocralic   Ciouj),  Xintli  Mtpling 

There  is  considerable  milling  .-nound  as  the  leader 
tries  to  get  the  members  down  to  work  on  painting  the 
mask  and  putting  papier  mache  on  the  new  one.  They 
play  around  and  talk  out  of  the  field  a  good  bit,  Harry 
especially  trying  to  attract  attention.  All  seem  to  be  in 
a  rather  belligerent  mood  wilh  Joe  having  the  edge  on 
sarcasm. 


Jack: 
thing. ' ' 
Sarah : 
Jack : 
Harry : 
Sarah : 
paint.) 


"Joe  sure  can't  paint.     He  doesn't  know  any- 

"The  red  and  black  better  be  mixed." 
' '  Give  me  the  paints. ' ' 
' '  I  can 't  find  all  the  paints.    Joe  is  a  worm. ' ' 
"Look    at    Nast!"      (Joe,    who    is    mi.xing 


Harry:    "Let's  hope  he  gets  it  again." 
Sarah:    "What?" 
Harry:    "A  headache." 

Hostility  seems  to  be  definitely  focusing  upon  Joe,  led 
by  Harry.  Even  Sarah  has  become  very  verbose  as  she 
works  \vith  Ray  and  Joe.  She  seems  to  take  out  on 
rather  submissive  Ray  the  sarcasm  Joe  directs  toward 
her.    Gradually  Joe  loses  his  aggressive  lead. 

Jack:  "Do  you  know  why  we  got  a  lot  done  last 
time?" 

Harry:    "Why?" 

Jack:    "Because  Joe  Avasn 't  here." 

Harry:    "Somebody  get  a  pan  of  water  for  us." 

Sarah:    "Get  it  yourself." 

Harry:    "Get  a  pan  of  water,  Jack." 

Jack:     "Why  don't  you  got  it  yourself?" 

Sarah :  ' '  You  can  see  where  Joe  and  those  guys 
painted  with  the  other  color  on  here." 

Jack  to  Harry :  ' '  Gee,  that 's  a  terrible  color.  That 's 
the  color  Joe  had. ' ' 

Jack:  "I  think  that  Joe  ought  to  paint  the  hair. 
That's  a  lot  better  than  he  can  paint." 

The  leader   is  constantly  supervising  and   giving  sug 
gestions,  but  the  main  current  of  conversation  sweeps  by 
with  but  little  reference  to  him. 


Social  i-elations 
overlap  the  ^vork 
situation  and 
appear  to  be 
more  potent 


Verbal  aggression 
seems  to  polarize 
against  Joe 
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Harry  to  Leader:  "J  neoil  a  litllo  black  in  there, 
don't  I?" 

Joe  (after  some  silence):  "Hey,  you  guys,  tliis  looks 
like  dough."    (Seems  to  want  to  be  work  luinded  again.) 

Jack:    "Yeh,  it  looks  like  you." 

Sarah:  "Joe  has  got  that  thing  so  full  he  can't  even 
stir  it. ' ' 

Harry:  "lie  nught  (o  know,  he's  been  dippy  long 
enough. ' ' 

Jack:  "Nast  is  a  tlea.  lie's  so  little  you  can't  tell 
where  he  is. ' ' 

The  wurk  continues  but  the  attack  has  centered  upon 
Joe,  w'ho,  interestingly  enough,  had  been  chosen  orig- 
inally as  second  to  Tom  in  leadershij'. 

Harry:    "Surely  the  bell  hasn't  rung  yet." 

Sarah:  "Well,  I  hope  it  forgets  to  ring  in  here.  You 
guys  haven't  got  nothing  done  yet.  You  just  stand 
there  and  talk." 

Harry  to  Jack:  "I  painted  over  this  in  one  of  my 
weak  moments. ' ' 

Jack:  "We'll  never  get  this  done  if  we  have  to  paint 
it  again. " 

Sarah:  "Yah,  it  takes  about  half  the  period  to  mix 
the  paints  right. ' ' 

Jack  to  Joe:  "Put  your  nose  down  on  there  and  get 
it  dirty. ' ' 

Joe:  "Shut  up,  why  don't  you.  Rest  your  jaws  for 
awhile.  You  sound  like  one  of  those  guys  over  the 
radio. 

Harry :    ' '  You  ought  to  know,  Joe. ' ' 

Joe :    ' '  Sure,  I  've  got  three  radios,  I  ought  to  know. ' ' 
(A  search  for  fading  prestige  in  the  face  of  odds.) 
Everyone  :    ' '  You  have  not. 
Joe :    "  Oh,  yes,  I  have, ' ' 

Jack:    "You  mean  maybe  your  dad's  got  them." 
Joe  :    ' '  No,  they  're  all  mine. ' ' 
Sarah:    "Why  don't  you  do  a  little  work?" 

Joe  (very  defensive  and  defeated  tone j  :  "I  don  t 
care.  I  've  done  just  as  much  work  as  you  kids. ' ' 
(Recognition  of  being  alone  against  the  group.)  "I 
tore  up  some  of  the  sheets  and  mixed  the  paste. ' ' 

Sarah:  "If  you  tore  up  two  sheets,  I  tore  up  ten. 
Hey,  don't  wet  those,  y«u  dummy  (to  Joe),  there's 
enough  paste  in  there  now. ' ' 

Jack  to  Harry:  "It  looks  better  than  when  we  let 
little  Joe  paint  it." 

Joe:    "We  ought  to  start  cleaning  up." 


Joe  tries  to  escape 
the  unsatisfying 
field  of  personal 
relationships  by 
assuming  work- 
attitude, 
but  he  fails 


Work-minded 
relation  between 
other  four 
members  seems 
to  develop  from 
mutual  attack 
on  Joe 


Joe  attempts  to 
regain  social 
status 


Joe  identifies  self 
as  out  group 
member;  tries  to 
gain  equal 
work  status, 


but  the  attack 
contimn's  till 
the  last 
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Jack  to  Harry:  "Look  what  that  guy's  (Joe)  do- 
ing." 

Sarah  to  Joe :    ' '  Here,  take  care  of  your  paste. ' ' 
Joe  to  Jack  and  Harry:    "Good  painters  always  pick 
up  the  brushes  and  things. ' ' 

Leader  succeeds  in  getting  them  to  pick  up  most  of 
their  things. 

Another  Way  Out 

Joe  did  not  eomc  to  the  next  meeting  and  Harry  said 
lie  hadn't  seen  him  much  for  a  couple  of  days  because 
he  was  playing  with  some  of  the  "littler  kids."  Two 
or  three  days  later  however  I  saw  him  back  playing  with 
Harry,  Jack,  and  the  others,  and  made  a  point  of  meet- 
ing him  in  the  hall  as  he  was  going  in. 

Leader:  "I'm  sorry  you  couldn't  get  to  the  last  club 
meeting,  Joe." 

Joe:    "Yes,  I  liked  it  all  right;  Ave  had  a  good  time, 
but   my   eyes   are  bad    (he   was   wearing   dark   glasses), 
and  the  doctor  said  I  really  ought  to  stay  outdoors  dur 
ing  the  noon  hour." 

The  fact  about  his  eyes  being  cared  for  proved  to  bo 
correct,  but  the  part  about  staying  outdoors  a  fabrica- 
tion. 


Temporary  effect 
of  loss  of  club 
status  upon 
playground 
relationships 


Breaking  away 
"officially" 


A  Change  in  Personnel 

Each  grouj)  had  had  nine  meetings  of  the  ten  or 
eleven  which  liad  been  planned.  It  Avas  thought  de- 
sirable to  conclude  the  activities  before  interest  began 
to  wane  noticeably.  Mask-making  still  seemed  to  be  at- 
tractive, though  less  energetic  in  the  autocratic  group. 
One  more  step  was  taken  which  it  Avas  hoped  might  in  a 
preliminary  manner  point  out  further  steps  for  a  more 
complete  study.  One  member  of  the  democratic  group 
was  changed  to  the  autocratic  group  and  a  similar  shift 
was  made  in  the  opposite  direction.  Sarah  and  Sue  Avero 
chosen  as  participants  in  such  a  change.  The  leader  met 
them  outside  of  the  club  situation  to  explain. 

Leader  to  Sue:  "Would  you  mind  meeting  with  the 
other  group  next  time,  Sue?" 

Sue:    "Maybe.    I  guess  not.  Why?" 

Leader :  ' '  They  need  a  new  member.  That  '11  give  you 
a  chance  to  meet  right  away  again  tomorrow. ' ' 

Sue:    "0.  K. "    (Still  a  bit  uncertain  in  tone.) 

Leader  to  Sarah:  "I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  meet 
Avith  the  other  group  for  a  Avhile,  Sarah. ' ' 


Preparing  the 
shifts  in  group 
membership 
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Sarah:    "O.  K.    Will  I  come  to  our  meetings,  too?'' 
Loader:    "No,  you'll  belong  to  the  other  group  now. 
They  meet  WedncBday. " 

Introduction  to  Democracy 

Democratic  Group,  Tenth  Meeting 

(First  with  Sarah  in  group.) 

When   the  leader   arrive.s   Sarah   is  there   alone,   altoiit 
eight  minutes  ahead  of  time.     Jim  a  nil   Dick  come  in  In 
gether,  marbles  in  hand,  then  Mack,  ami  lin.illv   Helen  — 
still  a  minute  or  Iwo  alii>ad  of  time. 

Jim:  "If  wc  can  get  things  done  in  a  hurry  we'd 
like  to  go  out  and  play  marbles  for  ten  minutes  at  the 
end." 

Dick  joins  Mack  in  taking  th<'  materials  out  ami  .lim 
goes  to  work  on  his  individual  project,  the  little  turtle. 
Mack's  original  project  of  the  large  turtle  has  become 
the  group  activity.  It  is  ready  to  take  out  of  the  mould 
and  paint.  Sarah  receives  a  friendly  smile  from  Helen 
who  joins  Dick  and  ^rack  but  takes  a  less  active  part  in 
prying  out  the  mask.  Sarah  watches  quietly  with  ap 
parent  interest.  She  is  a  member  of  the  large  grnup 
spatially  while  Jini  is  separate,  but  in  conversation  and 
spontaneity  Jim  is  the  member  and  Sarah  is  in  the 
peripheral  position,  ^^ack  points  to  the  pir.ate  mask  and 
s.ays  to  Sarah,  "Our  mask  is  better  than  yours."  She 
makes  no  reply.  As  the  mask  becomes  looser  the  activity 
and  interest  rises  .and  Sarali  gets  down  on  her  knees  to 
watch.  .lim  oft'ers  suggestions  now  .inrl  tlien  as  he 
works  at  painting  his  little  turtle.  Helen  is  (juite 
friendly  to  Sar;di,  but  a  bit  condescending.  Sarah  helps 
pick  away  some  of  the  plaster  at  .about  tlu'  end  of  ten 
minutes  in  the  new  grou]). 

.Tim:     "What  do  you  want  to  do  with   my  little  tur 
tie?"    (Quite  a  surprising  disphiy  of  fjroup  s))irit  on  the 
part    of   the    nieml)er    the    leader    had    regarded    as    most 
deviant  from  participation  in  group  locomotions.) 
Helen:    "Why  don't  you  give  it  to  Mr.  Lippitt?" 
Jim:    "Oh,  he  woiddn 't  w.-int  this,  would  you?" 
Helen    (, laughing)  :     "I   guess  you'll   have  to   take   it 
then,  we  can  't  leave  junk  around. ' ' 

The  mask  conies  out  and  Jim  asks  Dick  if  he  is  ready 
to  go  out  and  play  marbles. 

Dick :    "I  guess  I  won 't  go  yet. ' ' 

Jim:    "But  three  are  enough  to  paint  the  mask." 

Dick:    "Well,  I'll  just  watrh  then." 


rile  n(n\  member 
comes  early 


I  udividu.'ii  goal 
still  occupies 
Jim 


Differences  in 
work  and 
conversational 
|>eri))heralit_v 


•lim  integrates  his 
individual  jiroject 
with  the  larger 
group  goal 
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Mack  plays  with  the  turtle  mould  —  filling  it  with 
marbles  —  and  zooms  it  around  in  the  air,  doing  the 
"breast  stroke."  Thou  he  seems  to  take  over  the  most 
active  part  from  Dick  and  begins  to  make  plans  for  the 
painting.  Helen  offers  several  suggestions.  Mack  and 
Helen  start  painting  and  Sarah  takes  a  brush  also. 

Mack  to   Sarah:     "Bring  over  some  water." 
Sarah    (in  an  unfriendly  tone):     "Get  it  yourself." 
(This  seemed  to  the  leader  to  be  the  "style  of  living  of 
autocratic    group"    cropping   out    rather    than    any    dis- 
content witli  tlie  new  group.) 

Sarah  does  not  join  in  the  flow  of  running  conversa- 
tion but  takes  some  part  in  the  painting.  Jim  pesters 
Mack  by  putting  marbles  down  his  back  as  he  leans  over 
painting.  The  bell  rings  and  Dick,  Jim,  and  the  leader 
make  the  first  moves  to  clean  up.  We  may  quote  here 
from  the  comments  of  one  of  the  observers:  "Dick, 
Jim,  and  Helen,  and  the  leader  all  clean  up  Avhile  Mack 
continues  painting  and  Sarah  looks  on  at  the  cleanup 
activities  with  a  rather  bewildered  expression  on  her 
face.  No  one  had  directed  her  to  cleanup  and  she 
seemed  to  be  without  motivation.  They  all  laugh  over  a 
remark  of  Mack's.  He  finishes  painting  and  joins  in 
putting  things  away.  Sarah  still  looks  on  somewhat 
puzzled.  She  finally  joins  Helen  in  putting  scraps  of 
plaster  of  Paris  in  a  pan."  (Her  autocratic  group 
experience  had  not  prepared  her  for  this  spontaneous 
performance  of  a  "duty.") 


Spontaneous 
group  structuring 
of  a  new  region 


Former  "style  of 
living"  (?) 


New  and  former 
membership 
character  clcarh' 
conflict 


Beginning  to  Participate 

Democratic  Group,  Eleventh  Meeting 

Sarah  is  again  the  first  member  in.  All  seem  to  be  in 
a  jocular  mood.  Jean,  a  friend  of  Helen's,  has  come  to 
take  her  place  while  she  does  something  for  the  teacher. 
Sarah  is  in  every  respect  more  of  a  functioning  member 
as  things  begin  than  she  was  last  meeting. 

Mack:  "Can  you  guys  keep  a  secret?  Can  you  kwp 
a  secret,  Mr.  Lippitt?  Maybe  I  hadn't  better  tell. 
Miss  Doe  told  me  not  to  tell." 

Dick :    ' '  Sure,  tell  us,  Mack. ' ' 

Mack:  "We're  going  to  have  a  surprise  party  to- 
day." 

The  discussion  turns  quickly  to  what  they  want  to 
make  for  the  next  mask  (no  mention  has  been  made  of 
limiting  the  club  to  eleven  meetings).  (See  description 
later  of  voting.) 
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Jim:     "T  tliouffht  soim-oiic  wjiiitod  to  iii;ikc  .•in    Imli;in.        Snrali  now  ri  fully 
VVliat  did  you  want.'"    (To  Sarah. >  accf'iitc*!  inciniicr 

Sarah  :    "I  don  't  know. ' ' 

Dick:  "I  don't  care  wli.it  we  ni.ikc  just  so  we  ^-i  it 
niado. " 

Jim:  "L  tliink  we  ruined  this  mask  when  we  put  tiiat 
black  mustache  on  it. ' ' 

Jim  goes  over  to  begin  moulding  parts  of  his  little 
clay  turtle  again. 

Dick:     "Oh,   he's    making   one    of   those    little   things        Decision  (liniiultios 
again."  •  of  the  democratic 

Sarah  to  Leader:     "Let's  hurry  up.    We've  spent  al-  process  when 

most  ten  minutes  tliinking  of  something  to  make."    (Is         leadership  is 
this    her   background   of  no   planning   in   the   autocratic         lacking 
group?) 

Jean:  "J'd  like  to  make  Diana.  She's  the  wife  of 
Silver. ' ' 

Jim:    "Let's  make  a  monkey. " 

Sarah  :    "  It 's  a  monkey  Ave  're  going  to  make. ' ' 

Mack:    "Let's  make  a  mask  of  Mr.  Lippitt. " 

Sarah:     "Well,   let's   make   something." 

All  finally  decide  to  make  Diana  except  ^^ack  who  is 
.Hiding  some  more  painting  touches  to  the  group  turtle. 
Dick,  Sarah,  and  Jean  are  especially  active  in  beginning 
the  new  project.  Jim  goi-s  and  brings  in  a  j)icture  of 
Diana  from  their  book.  The  moulding  goes  along  rap- 
idly. 

Sarah  to  Jean:  "Say,  this  is  getting  to  look  just  like 
her.     It  really  is. ' ' 

Jean:  "It's  going  to  be  good."  (Very  enthusiastic 
worker.) 

Sarah:    "Do  we  want  her  mouth  ojien  or  shut.'" 

Dick:  "Don't  make  lier  mouth  turn  up.  M.iko  it 
turn  down.  " 

.lim  doesn't  show  ji  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  new 
project  as  the  moulding  goes  on,  sitting  and  watching 
but  doing  very  little  work.  Sarah  and  Jean  got  along 
verj'  cooperatively.  Helen  comes  in  toward  the  end ; 
the  leader  asks  them  to  all  rest  :i   minute  to  answer  the 

two  questions  on  the  cards  he  hands  out.  Everyone  Club  .otivitv  ^till 
marks  his  choice  very  seriously  and  independently.  Jean  attractive 
asks  if  she  may  come  until  Diana  is  finished.  The  leader 
announces  that  because  of  t,he  vote  there  will  be  another 
meeting  or  more,  but  only  for  those  that  want  to  come, 
because  the  regular  club  is  ovt-r.  ^tack  and  Helen  help 
the  leader  clean  up  before  they  leave.  (Sec  vote  results 
later.) 
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The  Shift  to  Autocracy 

Autocratic  Group,  Tenth  Meeting 

8ue  is  there  first  and  sits  w;iitiiig  for  the  otiicr.s  to 
come.  They  arrive  a  bit  late,  all  except  Joe  wlio  has 
i|iiit  the  club.  Tlie  Ic.'kIit  direc-ts  them  to  get  out  the 
iiiateiials  (eacli  meeting  seemed  to  make  more  minute 
(lireetious  necessary).  Sue  is  the  first  to  respond.  She 
looks  at  the  mask  to  be  taken  out. 

Sue:  "Aren't  they  (liei-  new  grouf))  making  any- 
thing but  that?" 

Jack:  "Did  Sarah  really  change?  Is  she  going  to 
be  with  tliem  all  tlu;  time?'' 

Leader:    "Yes,  Sue  is  in  oui-  grou]). ' ' 

Sue  to  Leader:  "Oli,  do  they  use  that  green  stuff 
too?"    (Kind  of  clay.) 

Jack  and  Harry  arc  in  a  silly  mcxxl.  It  is  hard  to  get 
them  down  to  business.  Kay  and  Sue  work  the  hardest 
although  Jack  joins  them  when  the  leader  speaks  to  him 
directly.  Harry  seems  to  be  making  a  great  many  plays 
for  attention.  Tlio  leader  has  to  keep  calling  him  back 
into  tlie  field. 

Sue    (after  about  twenty  minutes):     "You're  differ- 
ent in  this  group,  aren't  you?''    (Talking  to  Ray.) 
Jack:    "  How  come?  ' ' 

Sue:  "Oh,  the  whole  thing.  We're  a  little  more  inde- 
pendent than  you  are. ' ' 

Harry:    "What  do  you  mean?" 

Sue:  "We  liad  things  more  oui-  way.  Are  his  eye- 
brows sui)posed  to  come  down  to  his  nose?" 

Harry  to  Leader:     "Do  we  get  a  vacation?" 

Jack:  "Don't  mind  him.  He  doesn't  know  any- 
thing." 

Sue  to  Jack:  "Shall  1  make  those  eyelids  down  to 
there?" 

Jack  to  Ray :  ' '  Yiej,  you  spilled  the  water.  I  got 
mine  mixed  u])  riglit  and  got  something  done." 

Harry  to  Ray:  "It  doesn't  take  me  as  long  as  it  did 
you  and  Joe  to  do  tiiis  mixing.'' 

Sue  to  Ray:  ""S'ou've  got  too  mucii  water  tliere. '' 
(He  corrects  it.) 

Sue  goes  over  to  get  the  democratic  group 's  pirate 
mask  out  of  the  locker.  The  others  look  at  it  and  make 
some  comments. 

Sue:  "It's  got  its  mouth  shut  just  like  it  should  be." 
(Looking    at    leader.)       "Isn't    our    mask    better    than 


New'  membei' 
(Sue)  is  first, 
and  most  respon- 
sive to  commands 


Sue  feels  no  "be- 
longingness' '  to 
tlie  iieAV  group 


Confirming  the 
differences  in 

psychological 
situation  of  the 
two  group 
atmospheres 


Sue  maintains 
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their'sV     (Clearly    li;is    not     idciitificd    self    witli    new         identification 
yroupyet.)  with  fornior 

Loader:     "Oli,    I   thui'l   know.      It's  .1  ilinciciit    kind.''         group 
Jack  to  8ue :    "  ^'oii  would  siiy  tli;it.    \'i>ii  lidprd  pjiint 
it." 

Leader  diiects  the  j;iiiii|i  to  begin  (deaning  up.  :in<l 
again  Sue  is  the  first  one  to  respond,  but  does  a  very 
little  bit  and  then  leaves.  Marry  is  lather  proud  of  the 
painting  lie  finally  settled  down  to  do  in  the  last  ten 
minute's  and  demands  attention  from  tlie  leader  who 
praises  him.      He  is  the  last  to  lea\e. 

Deviatiiiji'  I'roiii  (lie  Autocratic  "Style  oi  Living" 

AiilociuHc  (iroiip,   l-^lriy  nth   Mctliiifi 

All  gather  around  tl\e  mould.  Li'adcr  gi\es  iiistrm- 
tioris  but  the  reaetion  is  slow.  He  has  to  direet  every- 
one sepai'ately.  Jaek  i)uts  a  luece  ol'  paper  (ui  the  floor 
and  lie  and  Kay  sit  clown  and  begin  to  break  up  the 
elay.  Sue  begins  to  nii.x  the  ji.-istr  and  Harry  goes 
through  the  nutvements  of  ti-aring  up  jiajier  for  the 
papier  inaehe,  but  is  aeting  very  silly  and  denuuidiug 
attention.  Kay  wanders  ofif  for  a  moment  to  stare  at  tlio 
fish  in  the  aquarium  bowl.  When  the  paste  is  finished. 
Sue  goes  over  and  brings  out  the  little  mould  Jim  had 
used  in  the  democratic  group  announcing  that  she  is  go- 
ing to  make  her  own  turtle.  She  finally  shows  her  iden- 
tification with  the  group  howevei'  with  a  remark  to  the 
leader,  "What  aie  irc  going  to  do  ne.xt  .' ' "  Tiir  leadi'r 
takes  iio  steps  to  detei'  her  from  going  ahead  on  her  own 
project  which  is  either  an  ignoring  of,  or  a  rebellion 
against,  the  autliority  of  the  header. 


lndi\idual  goal 
more  potent  than 
any  feeling  of 
'  'belongingness  " 
to  the  new  group 


A  Final  Kelease 

Autucratic  Group,  Eleventh  Meetinp  fCoiitivunI) 

With  about  fifteen  minutes  of  the  period  gone  the 
leader  brings  out  the  cards  to  vote  on.  (Two  <|uestious: 
Would  you  like  to  end  with  this  meeting  today?  Or  go 
on  one  more  week?  Or  even  longi'r?;  What  wouhl  you 
like  to  have  done  with  the  masks.')  We  (piote  from  a 
description  by  one  of  the  observers:  "All  take  the 
voting  very  seriously  and  seem  to  uuike  exaggerated  ef- 
forts to  conceal  their  voting.  Jack  and  Kay  go  out  of 
the  room  into  the  hall.  Sue  stands  in  the  doorway,  hand 
shielding  her  card.  Harry  makes  his  out  quickly  ami 
leaves  it  across  the  room  on  the  table.  Sue  returns  the 
leader 's  pencil  and  runs  out  of  the  room.  The  leader 
calls  her  and  she  says  she  will  come  back  in  a  minute. 
She    returns    and    hands    the    c;nd    to    him    with    evident 
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Keleasc  of  tension 
and  aggression 
against  objects 
(masks)  identi- 
fied Avith  the  club 
work  and  situation 


embarrassment.  Jack  puts  his  vote  under  a  book  on  the 
table  after  filling  it  out.  Bay  hands  his  in  slowly.  I 
have  a  hunch  he  colluded  with  Jack.  Peculiar  actions 
begin  after  the  leader  announces  there  will  be  no  more 
meetings.  The  leader  asks  Harry  and  Jack  to  put  more 
paper  on  the  floor  to  work  on.  They  put  it  down  and 
then  run  and  jump  on  it  time  and  again  in  a  wild  man 
ner.  The  masks  are  divided  out  as  in  the  voting  and 
Jack  immediately  begins  to  throw  his  around  violently, 
pretending  to  jump  on  it.  He  throws  it  down  again 
and  again,  laughing.  Eay  wants  to  know  if  it  won 't 
break,  then  starts  to  throw  his  down  too.  Later  Jack 
and  Harry  chase  each  other  around  the  room  wildly 
with  streamers  of  towelling.  The  leader  finally  gives 
them  the  choice  of  staying  and'  working  for  the  rest  of 
the  period  or  leaving.  Eay  and  Sue,  who  have  been  look- 
ing on,  leave  immediately.  Harry  says  he'll  stay  and 
finish  his  mask.  Jack  says,  "You  can  finish  it,  we'll 
go."  He  leaves.  Harry  works  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  makes  arrangements  to  take  some  paste  home  to 
finish  it  there. 

Some  Differences  in  Motivation  and  "Group-Mindedness" 

The  differences  in  group  voting  on  the  secret  ballot  tell  an  inter- 
esting story : 

1.  Would  you   like  this  groM|>   to  end    with   this  meeting  or  go  on  for  one 
more  week,  or  keep  on  for  more  than  a  week? 

A  Group  D  Group 

Sue:    "Today."  Dick:    "Just  this  week. " 

Jack :    ' '  End  it  today. ' '  Snrali :    "At  least  this  week. ' ' 

Kay:    "Today."  Jim:    "Today." 

Harry :    "  Go  on  one  more  Mack  :    ' '  Today. ' ' 

week. ' "  Helen :     ' '  Maybe   more  than   a    Aveek. ' ' 

Jean :     ' '  Till  we  get  Diana  done. 

2.  What  would  you  like  to  have  done  with  the  masks? 

A  Group  D  Group 

Sue:    " Give  us  our  masks. "        Dick:     "Give    the    pirate    to    Mr.    Lippitt    and 
Jack:    "Let  me  have  mine. "  the  rest  to  those  that  had  the  ideas." 

Ray:    "  Give  us  our  masks. "       Sarah:     "Each    take   their   own."     (A   Group 
Harry :    ' '  Match  pennies. ' '  transfer. ) 

Jim:     "Give    the    pirate    to    ^Ir.    Lippitt    and 

divide  the  others. ' ' 
Mack:     "Give  them  to  the  ones  that  had  the 

ideas." 
Helen :     ' '  Give   Diana   to   Miss   Doe,   keep   the 
pirate  for  our  puppet  show  and  then  give  it 
to  Mr.  Lippitt. ' ' 
Jean  :    ' '  Give  Diana  to  Miss  Doe. ' ' 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  eaeli  of  the  autocratic  group  had  a 
definite  idea  as  to  whicli  was  his  mask  and  they  seemed  to  be  fairly 
generally  accepted  by  the  otliers,  Harry  regarded  the  half-finished 
mask  as  his  and  naturally  wanted  the  group  to  meet  another  time 
or  tAvo  to  finish  it  up,  or  else  his  vote  of  "match  pennies"  might 
succeed  in  winning  one  or  the  other  of  the  masks. 

Dick,  Helen,  Jean,  and  Sarah  in  the  democratic  group  returned 
the  next  week  to  finish,  and  Diana  and  the  three  girls  met  once 
more  before  deciding  to  quit.  Regular  observations  were  not  taken 
on  these  last  two  meetings. 


*p>' 


1  iiipirsisions 

It  is  hoped  that  this  sketchy  summary  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  the  lives  of  the  two  clubs  will  have  given  the  reader  some 
of  the  impressions  whieli  grew  in  the  minds  of  the  observers  and 
leader  as  they  watched  the  groujis  develop.  A  full  summary  must 
wait  for  more  quantitative  atfirnuitions.  but  it  may  help  the  reader 
in  liis  independent  inter]n-etation  of  the  graphs  and  tables  to  check 
back  from  time  to  time  to  tliesp  abbreviated  accounts  of  the  "at- 
mospheric conditions.''  In  tliis  way  the  liigli  peaks  on  such  a 
graph  as  that  nf  "recipients  of  dominating  behavior"  (Figure  27, 
p.  16'))  will  become  more  eleai-ly  identified  as  children  who  have 
become  the  focus  of  group  frictions. 

It  will  have  become  obvious  that  these  authoritarian  and  demo- 
cratic atmospheres  vary  in  numerous  respects,  more  or  les.s  super- 
ficial, from  a  variety  of  such  atmospheres  which  conld  be  pointed 
out.  The  painfully  silent,  autocratic  schoolroom  would  give  us 
quite  a  ditferent  set  of  observations,  but  the  repressed  feelings  may 
be  similar  to  the  ones  we  have  purpos<'ly  allowed  to  be  "aired." 
We  are  after  a  description  of  the  situation  as  it  looks  to,  and  thus 
affects,  the  participant  in  the  authoritarian  oi-  democratic  group. 
This  necessitates  permitting  certain  "atmospheri'  t«'sts"  (e.  g.,  free 
speech,  some  spontaneous  grouj)  slrnctnriiig,  pnr|)osely  withdraw- 
ing authority)  which  will  give  insights  not  available  in  the  more 
rigid  examples  of  authoritarianism.  The  progressive  educator 
would  observe  probably  that  far  more  .social  interactions  take  place 
between  the  children  in  the  free  school  than  in  the  traditional  one. 
Surely  this  seems  true  lis  one  observes  the  co-operative  interjilay  of 
opinions  in  the  more  modern  school.  Our  results  are  quite  ditTer- 
ent  in  this  respect  but  the  rea.sons  for  such  a  contradictory  finding 
will  Ite  apparent  if  the  different  components  of  behavior  which  are 
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itemized  in  our  results  are  kept  in  mind.  Many  authoritative  club 
leaders  have  insisted  that  their  groups  have  more  unity  and  group 
spirit  than  those  of  the  "easy  fellows."  But  how  much  of  this 
"group  spirit"  is  a  leader-imposed  goal  from  which  members  dare 
not  deviate?  And  how  much  of  this  "unity"  is  leader-induced 
stability?  To  what  extent  are  "laissez-faire"  leaders  and  "demo-  • 
eratic"  leaders  confused  in  observing  the  methods  of  the  "easy 
fellows"?  Our  own  interpretations  must  remain  cautiously  ori- 
ented to  the  outcomes  of  the  particular  autocracy  and  democracy 
in  this  study.  It  is  too  easy  to  state  as  generalizations  findings 
which  may  turn  out  to  have  very  limited  scope.  Just  as  the  im- 
pressions derived  from  these  desci'iption.s  of  the  group  lives  must 
be  checked  by  the  summarj'  of  results  which  follows,  so  must  that 
summary  of  results  be  cheeked  against  many  others. 

RESULTS  AND  INTERPRETATIONS 

drou])  Atmos,])here  (•reating  Factors 

The  resnits  ot  this  section  are  a  cheek  on  the  efforts  of  the  leader 
to  carry  out  the  two  methods  of  club  leadershi])  Avhich  w'ere  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  social  atmospheres  of  the  club  life.     In  Table  1  and 
the   other   tabulations  niMV   be   found  the   quantitative  indices   of 
"autocratic  metliod"  and  "democratic  method"  as  they  existed  in 
this  experiment.     It  was  entirely  pos.sible  that  the  leader  might 
behave  quite  differently  in  tho  club  situations  from  his  preformu- 
lated  intentions.    This  clieck  on  intensity  and  nature  of  leader  ac- 
tivity was  thus  essential.     Several  calculations  of  leader  behavior 
are  given  in  Table  1  which  demand  a  note  of  explanation  to  facili- 
tate the  reader's  interpretation.  .  Because  the  number  of  minutes 
of  group  life  was  not  exactly  equal  for  the  two  clubs  a  correction 
■  of  the  second  column,  "Number  of  incidents  of  behavior"  has  been 
made,  using  the  interaction-possibility  time  weighting  described  in 
the  discussion  of  group  mathematics   (74).    The  true  comparison 
of  the  behavior  of  the  leader  in  the  two  situations  is  found  then  in 
the  third  colunui,  "Social  activity  per  unit  of  time  and  interaction 
possibility."     The  fourth  and  fifth  are  comparisons  of  leader  and 
child  behavioi-.    We  may  compare  the  activity  of  the  leader  toward 
the  child  members  with  the  total  activity  of  the  average  child  mem- 
ber (including  his  action  toward  the  leader),  or  with  the  activity 
of  the  average  child  member  toward  his  fellow  child  members.  The 
first  comparison  is  given  in  the  fourth  column  and  the  second  in 
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the  fifth  in  terms  of  per  cent  more  or  less  of  leader  activity  than  of 
average  member  activity.  We  are  vising  a  hypothetical  "average 
club  member"  as  a  yardstick  with  wliieh  to  measure  the  actions  of 
the  leader  in  each  atmosphere.  In  all  of  tlie  developmental  graphs 
of  group  and  individual  activity  (Figure  3,  for  example)  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  third  meeting  has  been  omitted.  The  lack  of 
l)arallel  observations  for  all  the  strands  of  data  on  one  of  these 
meeting  days  makes  this  omission  necessary. 

The  Total  Social  Actions  of  the  Leader 

Table  1  shows  that  the  leader  was  decidedly  more  active  in  the 
authoritarian  group,  making  about  two  social  actions  to  every  one 
made  in  the  democratic  group.  While  the  democratic  leader  was 
only  8  per  cent  more  active  than  the  average  member,  the  authori- 
tarian leader  made  65  per  cent  more  social  actions  than  would  have 
been  expected  on  an  "average  member"  basis.  The  authoritarian 
leader  made  79  per  cent  more  social  actions  toward  a  child  mem- 
ber than  the  average  member  made  toward  his  fellow  member  as 
comi)ared  to  43  per  cent  by  the  democratic  leader. 

These  total  actions  consisted  of  two  general  tj'pes,  initiated  so- 
cial approaches  (e.  g.,  giving  instructions),  and  responses  to  the  so- 
cial approaches  of  others  (e.  g.,  answering  questions).  We  would 
probably  expect  the  balance  between  these  two  types  of  behavior 
to  differ  somewhat  with  the  member's  status  in  the  group.  The  re- 
sults indicate  that  the  autocratic  leader  made  about  five  initiated 
social  approaches  to  every  two  by  the  democratic  leader.  The  auto- 
cratic leader  was  119  per  cent  more  active  in  approaching  other 
members  than  if  he  had  been  an  equal  member.  The  democratic 
leader  was  only  35  per  cent  more  active  in  initiating  social  actions 
than  was  the  average  child  member.  When  we  look  at  the  social 
response  category  a  somewhat  different  picture  is  found  while  the 
authoritarian  leader  makes  three  responses  to  child  members  for 
every  two  by  the  democratic  leader,  we  find  that  for  the  autocratic 
leader  this  is  only  18  per  cent  more  response  activity  than  the  av- 
erage member,  as  compared  to  41  per  cent  by  the  democratic  leader. 
Clearly  the  authoritarian  leader  tends  to  initiate  a  preponderance 
of  social  approaches  toAvard  his  club  members,  while  the  democratic 
leader  responds  even  slightly  more  often  than  he  initiates  ap- 
proaches. 

The  Ascendant  Actions  of  the  Leader. —  The  analysis  of  actions 
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to  direct  the  behavior  of  others  is  a  first  step  toward  breaking  down 
the  most  inclusive  catej^ory  of  "social  actions."  This  does  not  yet 
indicate  the  particular  kind  of  directing^  that  was  done.  Because 
of  the  difficulty  already  mentioned  of  gt^ttin*?  a  complete  steno- 
uraphic  record  of  the  leaders'  conversations  witli  one  stenoj^raphic 
recorder,  it  lias  been  impossible  to  refine  this  category  as  qualita- 
tively in  the  analysis  of  leader  activities,  as  has  been  done  in  study- 
ino;  file  actions  of  the  ehikl  members. 

The  data  indicate  tluit  llie  authoritarian  leader  made  about  five 
ascendant  actions  toward  the  p:roup  members  for  eveiy  two  made 
l)y  tiie  democratic  leader.  About  1')  ])er  cent  of  the  former's  social 
activity  can  be  called  ascendant  while  58  per  cent  of  the  actions  of 
the  democratic  leader  fall  in  this  category.  In  both  atmospheres 
the  adult  leader  was  more  aseendant  than  would  be  expected  of  an 
average  ehild  member,  but,  while  tlie  democratic  leader  was  only 
49  per  cent  more  directing  in  his  behavior,  the  authoritarian  was 
more  ascendant  than  two  average  members  added  together  (130 
per  cent).  The  authoritarian  leader  dominated  the  situation  even 
more  (134  per  cent  against  36  per  cent)  when  initiated  ascendant 
actions  were  separated  from  total  directing  activities.  The  authori- 
tarian leader  initiated  134  per  cent  more  directing  actions  toward 
the  child  member  than  the  average  child  did  toward  his  fellow 
members,  as  com])ared  to  36  per  cent  more  b}'  the  democratic  leader. 

in  Figure  3  tiie  significant  differences  in  ascendance  of  the 
leader  in  the  two  situations  may  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  two  grouji  atmospheres  from  day  to  day.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  abnormally  high  peaks  of  leader  direc- 
tion on  tlie  sixth  and  tenth  meetings  of  the  authoritarian  club  came 
on  the  days  following  rather  abnormal  outbursts  of  tension  by  the 
group  members  on  the  fiftii  and  ninth  meetings.  The  highest  peak 
of  ascendance  for  the  democratic  leader  came  on  the  second  day 
when  the  group  was  really  beginning  the  activity  of  mask-making 
and  had  not  attained  an  indejx'udence  in  structuring  their  activi- 
ties. It  will  be  recalled  also  that  on  the  tenth  meeting  of  each  group 
a  new  member  was  introduced.  It  is  clearly  seen  from  Figure  3 
that  leader  direction  of  behavior  was  almost  the  same  for  the  two 
groups  at  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  meetings,  probably  for  two 
main  reasons:  The  authoritarian  leader  was  purposely  less  direct- 
ing in  l)ehavior  the  first  day  than  at  any  other  time,  and  the  demo- 
cratic leader  had  to  structure  the  work  field  to  a  greater  extent 
during  the  first  meetings  before  "democracv"  was  thoroughlv  es- 
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Figure  3.    Leader  Direction  of  Group  Behavior 
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tablished.  A  second  study  ^  has  pointed  out  the  important  distinc- 
tions here  between  the  establishment  of  "laissez-faire"  and  "dem- 
ocratic" social  climates. 

To  o:et  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  j?reater  amount 
of  direction  by  the  leadei-  in  the  authoritarian  group  was  actually 
cutting  across  the  spontaneous  goals  of  the  group  members,  a  brief 
analysis  was  made  of  the  records  for  the  second  autocratic  and 
democratic,  meetings.  In  the  authoritarian  group  we  find  seven 
incidents  in  which  the  leader  barred  a  child  from  his  expressed 
goal  and  induced  action  toward  the  leader's  goal.  No  such  inci- 
dents of  goal  frustration  appear  in  the  i-ecords  for  this  meeting  of 
the  democratic  group.  In  both  groups,  of  course,  the  leader  induced 
goals  by  suggestions  and  explanation  of  technique,  but  the  actual 
goal-setting  was  always  by  the  children  in  one  case  (democratic 
group)  and  was  more  often  by  the  leader  in  the  other  case,  when 
his  goal  or  path  /o/-  them  did  not  coincide  ivith  their  own. 

Submissive  Behavior  of  the  Lcachr. —  As  could  be  expected  nei- 
ther leader  was  particularly  submissive  in  his  relations  with  the 
other  group  members,  but  tliere  was  quite  a  difference  in  the  pro- 
portion of  sucli  activity  by  the  leader  in  the  two  groups  (Table  1). 
Only  1.8  per  cent  of  the  authoritarian  leader's  actions  fall  in  the 
submission  category  as  against  7.5  per  cent  by  the  democratic 
adult.  The  latter  made  a  submissive  action  about  twice  as  often  ' 
(.15  as  against  .83)  as  the  authoritarian  leader  and  was  about 
three  times  more  submissive  than  the  authoritarian  leader  when 
compared  to  the  average  member's  activity  (  —  124  per  cent  com- 
pared to  —460  per  cent).  These  data  have  not  been  broken  down 
into  an  initiated  submission  category  because  of  the  small  number 
of  incidents  in  the  more  inclusive  category. 

Objective  Socinl  Actions. —  As  defined  in  this  study  these  actions 
might  be  designated  as  the  "non-social''  elements  of  social  inter- 
action. They  may  be  characterized  as  "lacking  in  pei-sonal  in- 
volvement," "matter-of-fact,"  or  "fact-minded"  (centered  on  in- 
formation). This  type  of  social  action  lias  been  differentiated  in 
the  conversation  analysis  later  from  work-minded  or  "objective" 
ascendance  as  contrasted  to  "person -minded"  a.scendance,  \ 

About  a  fifth   (21   per  cent)  of  the  democratic  leader's  activity 
was  of  this  objective  nature  as  against  7.8  per  cent  by  the  authori-    \ 
tarian  leader.    The  former  made  about  three  matter-of-fact  actions 

'■■  Lippitt.  Rnnald,  and   White,  R.nlph  K. :    I'lipublished  study. 
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to  every  two  by  tlie  authoritarian  leader.  Both  leaders,  however, 
were  highly  objective  as  compared  to  the  other  members  of  the 
group,  principally  due  to  the  large  amount  of  technical  informa- 
tion Avhich  needed  to  be  shared  with  the  other  members.  The  au- 
thoritarian leader  was  276  per  cent  more  matter-of-fact  than  the 
average  membei'.  and  the  democratic  leader  was  520  per  cent  more 
objective  llian  the  "normal"  base. 

Ignoring  of  Social  Approaches. —  Refusal  to  respond  to  a  social 
approach  was  recorded  by  the  interactions  observer  only  when,  by 
some  cue,  it  ai)i)eared  that  the  recipient  of  the  social  action  defi- 
nitely recognized  the  aijproacli  but  chose  to  ignore  it. 

Althougli  the  autocratic  leader  ignored  a  social  approach  twice 
as  often  as  the  democratic  leader  (1.2  as  against  .59)  the  propor- 
tion of  this  behavior  in  the  total  social  actions  of  each  leader  is  not 
greatly  different  (15  per  cent  for  authoritarian,  13  per  cent  for 
democratic).  The  authoritarian  leader  ignored  an  approach  about 
8  per  cent  less  often  than  the  average  member,  and  the  democratic 
leader  failed  to  respond  4  per  cent  more  often  than  the  average 
child  meml)er.  There  seems  to  be  an  indication  that  the  leader 
was  close  to  the  "style  of  living"  of  each  group  in  the  use  of  this 
social  technique. 

Dominaiion  of  Group  iSinicture. —  One  of  the  stated  aims  of  the 
authoritarian  technique  was  to  control  the  joarticular  working  re- 
lationships of  the  members,  as  Avell  as  to  set  the  goals  toward  which 
they  were  working.  One  test  of  this,  as  has  been  discussed,  was  the 
recording,  by  the  group  structure  analyst,  of  whether  a  particular 
group  structure  was  initiated  by  the  leader's  telling  certain  indi- 
viduals to  work  witl)  others;  or  whether  it  was  spontaneous  in  its 
personal  groupings.  The  tabulation  below  indicates  the  role  of 
the  leader  in  each  club  in  this  regard: 


Spon 

ta 

neous 

/; 

litiated 

Stntet 

ures 

SI 

ni el  lives 

Avcrafir 

Average 

Group 

Niimh/'r 

Minuten  per 
Stritrtiof 

Nvmher 

Minutes  per 
Structure 

Autliorit;iii:iii 

63 

2.2 

27 

4.7 

Deinocnitic 

88 

3.0 

0 

— 

The  tabulation  indicates  that  the  authoritarian  leader  dominated 
80  per  cent  of  the  ninety  group  structures  that  occurred  during  the 
life  of  the  club,  while  the  democratic  leader  left  the  problem  of  who 
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was  to  work  with  whom  cntiroly  up  to  tlie  group.  The  number  of 
loader-induced  subji-rouj)  goals  in  tlie  autlioritarian  grouj)  was  even 
greater,  for  the  leach'r  never  initiated  a  new  structure  without  set- 
ting the  particular  goals  of  the  various  subgroups  in  it. 

The  only  other  factor  of  tlie  group  sti'ucture  analysis  pertinent 
here  is  the  effect  of  the  leader's  domination  of  activity  structure 
upon  its  duration.  We  see  from  a  comj^arison  of  the  spontaneous 
groui)ings  that  the  democratic  groiij)  was  somewhat  more  stable  in 
its  subgroupings  (;{  minutes  compared  to  2.2  minutes).  On  the 
other  hand  tlie  leader  evidently  imposed  a  i-igidity  of  sid)group 
structure  upon  the  authoritarian  clul)  iji  the  process  of  initiating 
its  structure,  to  the  extent  that  cadi  uouspontaneous  group  lasted 
an  average  of  4.7  minutes. 

The  Fosiiion  of  the  Leader  in  llu  (iruup. —  One  of  the  ])lanned 
differences  in  leadership  lechnicpie  was  lluit  1lie  democratic  leader 
should  attempt  to  make  himself  a  member  of  the  club  in-group, 
leading  from  within  the  group  structure,  rather  than  dominating 
from  a  relatively  out-grouj)  ])osition.  Table  2  indicates  to  what 
degree  the  democratic  leadei-  was  successful  in  his  aim.  It  must 
be  recalled  at  this  point  that  "in-group"  and  "out-group"  as  in- 
terpreted by  our  group  structure  analyst  mean  "activity  in-group" 
and  "activity  out-grou))."  We  find  that  2")  per  cent  of  the  time 
of  the  democratic  leader  was  spent  as  an  in-grou])  member  as  com- 
l)ared  to  14  i)tn-  cent  of  the  time  of  the  autocratic  leader.  While 
27  per  cent  of  the  social  actioiiN  of  the  democratic  leader  toward 
the  other  members  were  in-grouj)  relationships,  otdy  H  per  cent  of 
the  actions  of  the  autocratic  leadei-  were  from  this  |)()sition.  An 
even  larger  |)er  cent  (o.'5  per  cent)  ol'  the  initiated  social  actions  of 
the  democratic  leader  were  from  an  in-grouj)  position.  In  14  per 
cent  of  his  ascendant  actions  the  autocratic  leader  was  an  in-group 
member  as  against  ;}2  per  cent  for  the  (U-moeratic  Almost  half 
(41  |)<T  cent)  of  the  democratic  leader's  submissive  behavior  was 
as  an  in-group  member,  while  only  1  per  cent  of  the  authoritarian 
leader's  submi.ssive  actions  was  mad*'  in  an  in-group  relationship. 
Evidently  the  smaller  social  distance  made  tlie  authoritarian  lead- 
er, in  this  ca.se,  even  less  likely  to  allow  his  behavior  to  be  directed 
by  the  meml)ers.  The  factor  of  "social  distance"  may  also  be  in- 
volved in  the  finding  that  12  per  cent  of  the  democratic  leader's 
matter-of-fact,  nonego-involved  actions  were  in-group  relatif)nsliips. 
as  compared  to  5  per  cent  of  the  autocratic  leader's. 
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TABLE   2 

The  Leader  as  an  In-Geoup  and  Out-Group  Member 


Per  Cent 

In-Group 

Out-Group 

Club  Time 

Categories  of 

Action 

Action 

Spent  as 

Behavior 

in  each. 

in  each 

In-Group 

Categoru 

Category 

Member 

A* 

D** 

A 

D 

A 

D 

Total  social 

actions 

9           27 

91             73 

14            25 

Total  initiated 

actions 

10           33 

90            67 

Total  ascendant 

behavior 

14            32 

86            68 

Total  submissive 

behavior 

1           41 

99           59 

Total  objective 

behavior 

5            12 

95            88 

^Authoritative 
**Democratic 

Sunwwnj  of  Leader  Activiiy. —  Our  measures  of  the  behavior  of 
the  leader  in  the  two  club  situations  seem  to  indicate  that : 

1.  The  authoritarian  leader  was  about  twice  as  active  as  the  democratic 
leader  in  terms  of  total  social  interactions  and  65  per  cent,  more  active  than 
the  average  member  of  the  group.  The  activity  of  the  authoritarian  leader 
was  even  more  out  of  proportion  to  the  democratic  leader's  and  the  average 
member's  when  only  initiated  actions,  ratlier  than  total  actions,  were  consid- 
ered. He  initiated  more  than  twice  as  many  social  actions  as  did  members  on 
an  equality  basis. 

2.  The  authoritarian  leader  made  more  than  twice  as  many  ascendant 
actions  toward  the  other  members  as  the  democratic  leader.  Three-quarters  of 
the  former 's  actions  in  the  group  were  ascendant  in  nature,  as  compared  to 
about  half  of  those  by  the  democratic  leader.  The  authoritarian  leader  Avas 
more  than  twice  as  directing  in  his  behavior  as  the  average  member,  while  the 
democratic  leader  was  slightly  one-third  more  ascendant  than  would  liave  been 
expected  of  an  average  cliild  member. 

3.  The  ascendance  of  the  authoritarian  leader  tended  to  increase  from  a 
low  point  on  the  first  day,  while  the  ascendance  of  the  democratic  leader  tended 
to  decline  from  a  high  point  on  the  second  day. 

4.  The  directing  behavior  of  the  authoritarian  leader  tended  to  frustrate 
own-goals  of  the  members  more  than  did  that  of  the  democratic  leader. 

5.  Neither  leader  was  as  submissive  in  his  behavior  as  a  member  on  an 
equality  basis.  The  democratic  leader,  however,  was  about  three  times  as  sub- 
missive   as   the    authoritarian    leader    when    compared    to   the   average   member 
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base.    Tlic  ;uifliorit;iri;tii  Icjuicr  w.-is  siibmissivo  li;ilf  ;is  often  ;is  tlio  democratic 
leader. 

(i.     About  one  fifth  of  the  (ieniotraf ie  leader's  social  actions  were  matter  of- 
faet  in  iiaturc.  as  coMiiiarod  to  less  tluiu  one-tenth  for  the  authoritarian.     Both 
lea(h'rs,    liowevi-r,    were    much    more    "fact-minded"   than    other   members,   the 
autiioritarian   leader   making  two  and  one-half  times  more  actions  of  this  na 
ture  than  "average,"  and  the  democratic  leader  more  than  five  times  as  many. 

7.  The  authoritarian  leader  teude<l  to  ignore  the  social  approaches  of  other 
group  members  more  often  than  the  democratic  leader,  though  each  was  close 
to  the  style  of  living  of  his  own  grou|)  in  this  resi)ect. 

8.  The  authoritarian  leader  di)miii;ited  about  one-third  of  the  subgroup 
structures  which  occurred  in  the  life  of  that  club,  am!  such  leader-initiated 
subgroujiings  lasted  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  sinmtaneous  groupings. 
The  demiicralic  leader  never  dictated  the  subgroupings  of  the  members.  The 
democratic  spontaneous  subgroups  were  more  stable  in  duration  than  the 
spontaneous  groupings  in  the  authoritarian  atmosphere. 

9.  About  one-fourth  of  the  time  the  democratic  leader  was  reganled  (by 
the  group  structure  recorder)  as  a  mend)er  of  the  activity  in-group  in  his  club 
relationship,  as  compared  to  one-seventh  of  the  time  for  the  authoritarian 
leader.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  democratic  leader's  social  actions  were 
as  an  in-group  member,  while  the  authoritarian  leader  was  in  an  out-group 
position  in  nu)re  than  uine-tenths  of  his  social  interactions.  The  democratic 
leader  tended  to  be  more  submis-sive  than  ordinary  as  an  in  group  member; 
the  authoritarian  leader  was  less  submissive  when  he  was  an  in  group  member. 

Topological  Interpretaiion  of  the  Influence  of  the  Leader  in  the 
Two  Club  Atmospheres. —  Tlie  writer  has  no  intentiou  of  going 
systematically  into  the  i)rol)lem  of  to])ologieaI  representation  of 
groui>  sitnations  and  relationships  in  this  study.  It  has  seemed 
vei-y  fruitful,  however,  to  stop  fi-oiii  time  tf)  time  in  the  j)re.senta- 
tion  of  the  cpuintitative  results  to  analyze  the  topological  and  dy- 
namic relationships  which  seemed  to  e.xist  in  the  two  club  situa- 
tions. Tlie  methods  of  topological  and  dynamic  representation  are 
as  yet  quite  unforuudatcd  in  dealing  with  social  psychological  prob- 
lems. The  author's  interpretations  here  ^vill  no  doubt  appear  rudi- 
mentary when  the  concepts  in  this  area  are  more  clearly  developed. 

A,  Leader's  Influence  on  Accessibility  of  Own  Goals:  An  ex- 
ample from  conversation  follows: 

Al'TOCRATle  GKOII'  Dk.mocratic  Gkoup 

Tom:    "Let's  make  this  one.''       Dick:    "How  big  will  we  make 
Leader:    "No,  not  that  one."  thcmf    Are  they  out  of  clay 

or  what  f" 
Leader:     "Would  you   like   me 
to  give  you  a   little  idea  of 
how     they     generally     make 
masks?"     (AH   nod.") 
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We  will  represent  the  leader  and  his  influence  in  the  life  space  of 
the  club  in  red  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "oAvn"  structure  of  the 
child.  We  noted  tliat  the  tendency  of  the  authoritarian  leader  was 
to  cut  off  the  members  from  their  own  goals  which  did  not  coincide 
with  his  (Figure  4.  authoritarian,  p.  118).  In  the  democratic 
group,  on  the  other  hand,  he  aided  the  children  in  their  locomotion 
toward  their  own  goals  by  helping  them  to  bridge  the  difficult  bar- 
riers, with  infonnation.  advice,  etc.  (Figure  4.  democratic). 
Roughly  it  can  be  stated  that  the  democratic  leader  tended  to  in- 
duce field  structures  which  took  into  account  the  own  goals  of  the 
members  (helj)ed  structure  paths,  etc.),  while  the  authoritarian 
leader  induced  valences  which  sometimes  were,  and  often  were  not, 
accepted  by  the  members. 

B.  Method  of  Leader  Induction  of  Goals:  An  example  from 
conversation  follows : 

.\ltocratic  Group  Democr^vtic  Gkoip 

Sarah:      "I     think     that     one       Dic-k:     "Shall    we    work    scpa- 
would  be  the  easiest  to  make,  rately?" 

huh?"  Leader:     "There    are    quite    a 

Leader:    "This  is  the  one  we'll  few  things  to  be   done  on   a 

do.     I'll  bring  the  clay  next  mask.      Don't    you    think    it 

time  and  w^e'll  get  started."  would  be  a  good  idea  if  we 

tackled     one     at     a     time?" 
(Nods.) 

We  must  make  a  distinction  in  representing  social  behavior  bi'- 
tween  "own  goals"  and  "induced  goals."  Naturally  both  club 
leaders  induced  some  goals  in  the  lives  of  the  club  members.  But 
a  rather  clear  difference  existed  between  the  method  of  inducing  a 
change  of  goal  in  the  two  atmospheres.  In  the  authoritarian  situ- 
ation (Figure  5,  authoritarian,  p.  113)  the  technique  was  to  induce 
the  le<ider's  goals  for  the  juembers  by  blocking  access  to  their  orig- 
inal goal  and  presenting  them  with  the  new  one,  which  in  most  cases 
had  some,  though  less,  attraction  for  them.  In  the  democratic 
group  (Figure  5,  democratic)  the  leader  attempted,  when  a  change 
of  goal  seemed  desirable,  to  show  its  superiority  over  the  already 
existing  goal,  but  left  the  members  free  to  make  it  their  own  goal 
or  not.  The  red  and  black  components  of  the  valences  in  these  rep- 
resentations indicate  the  amount  of  leader  induction  in  the  loco- 
motion toward  the  ucav  goal. 

C.  Style  of  Leader  Induction  of  Batlis:  An  example  from 
group  conversation  follows : 
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Figuro  4.     The  Lciulcr's  liifliipiioe  on  Accossibility  of  Meiiihpr 's  Own  Hoals 
In  the  authoritarian  (4  A)  situation  the  leader  (L)  put  up  an  impassable  so- 
cial barrier  (B')  of  restriction  around  certain  individual  and  group  goals  (G). 
In  the  democratic  situation   (4  D)  he  helped  the  members  bridge   (L"")  the 
barrier    (B'''*)    of  the  obiective  -work  difticulties  of  the  task    wliicli   was   their 
goal  (G). 

Figure  o.     Methods  of  Leader  Induction  of  Goals 

In  the  authoritarian  (4  A)  situation  the  leader  (L)  restricted  locomotion  to- 
ward member's  own  goals  (G-^')  and  imluceil  locomotion  towiird  his  goals  for 
them  (G''),  which  were  partially  or  not  at  all  accepted  by  them.  (Note:  black 
+  and  ->  represent  "own"  goals  and  forces;  red  -f-  and  -^  represent  "lead- 
er-induced" goals  and  forces'). 

In  the  democratic  (4  I))  situation  the  leader  (L)  made  suggestions  which 
were  chosen  as  joint  leader  member  goals  (G*")  when  they  were  more  attractive 
(had  a  stronger  "black"'  valence)   for  the  child  than  his  original  goal   (G*'). 


h^l 
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♦^tpl 
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Figure  6.     Style  of  Leader  Induction  of  Path.s 

In  the  authoritarian  (6  A)  situation  the  lender  (L)  left  only  one  possible 
path  (P2)  open  through  the  jjiven  task  region  (R''*)  of  mixing  plaster  of  Paris, 
blocking  (B' )  other  means  (Pi)  if  they  e.xisted.  Due  to  this  h-ader  induction 
the  direction  (d)  from  regiorj  B  to  the  goal  (G)  of  finishing  the  mask  was 
equal  to  the  direction  from  B  to  P2.     (d„.o  =  d|,  p2) 

In  the  democratic  (6  D)  situation  the  leader  helped  the  members  structure 
several  alternative  means  of  procedure  (Pi,  Pa,  Ps)  from  which  they  were  free 
to  make  their  own  choice  of  a  distinguished  path  (in  this  case  I'^). 
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Figure  7.     See  top  p.  llo  for  caption 
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Figure   7.     Soim'  Characteristics  of  Group  Locomotion 

a.  In  the  region  of  "  discussion  "  tin-  nienilK'rs  (1,  2,  3,  4,  ."»)  planned  the 
immediate  activity  steps  ("mixing,"  "  Imilding,  "  "greasing")  whii-h  nee. led 
to  be  accomplished  in  order  that  the  grouji  might  locomote  tlir«)ngh  the  regi<iii 
of  "casting''  in  progressing  toward  the  final  goal  of  "finishing  the  mask." 

b.  As  a  result  of  the  discussion  the  group  broke  up  into  three  subgroujjs 
which,  as  planned,  locomotetl  (!',  l^,  1'')  into  the  three  immediate  activity 
regions   ("mixing,"  "Imilding,  "  "greasing"). 

1'.  The  three  subgroups  completed  their  interdependent  activities  to  make 
possible  the  completion  of  the  group  locomotion  (!'')  through  the  region  of 
"casting"  and  the  entrance  into  the  new  region  of  "papier  mache. " 


Figure  8.     The  Leader's  Influence  on  Time  Perspective 

The  beginning  situation  (S,  BS)  for  both  clubs  as  they  met  for  the  first  time 
was  that  of  an  unstructured  field  (U)  of  activity  regions  between  themselves 
and  their  goal  (G).  Only  one  or  two  very  immediate  activities  (Ri.  Rz,  Rs,  R-») 
were  clearly  structured,  such  as  sitting  on  the  seats  provided  for  them,  etc. 
They  had  several  vague  ideas  (R'^)  about  what  was  involved  in  the  activity  of 
mask-making,  but  the  structure  of  the  future  really  lay  in  the  possession  of  the 
leader   (L). 

Tn  the  authoritarian  (8,  A)  situation  the  leader  (L)  gave  the  children 
knowledge  of  only  the  first  immediate  step  (M')  through  the  first  region  (R'') 
of  locomotion  toward  the  final  goal  (G)  of  the  completeii  mask.  Future  steps 
were  either  vague  (R^)  or  unknown   (U). 

In  the  democratic  (8,  D)  situation  the  leader  (L)  shared  his  knowledge  with 
the  members  in  planning  for  the  future,  so  that  a  clearly  structureil  work  p'r- 
spective  (R"^,  R*.  R".  K"*)  existed  for  eacli  member,  the  various  steps  to  the  goal 
existing  in  the  members'  own  ...unitive  stni.tnrr's  rather  than  being  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  leader. 
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Figure  9.  Social  Powerfield  Relationships:  Intensity  and  Area 
In  the  authoritarian  situation  we  find  that  the  intensity  (indicated  by  the 
number  of  "lines  of  influence,"  brokfii  lines,  per  unit  of  area)  of  the  social 
influence  of  the  leader  (L)  was  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  average  child 
member,  and  over  twice  as  great  as  the  democratic  leader.  The  area  (indicated 
by  the  area  of  the  powerfield  representation)  of  social  influence  of  the  leader 
was  also  much  greater  than  any  child  (C)  in  the  group. 

In  the  democratic  atmosphere  the  intensity  of  leader  (L)  influence  was  less 
than  twice  as  great  as  the  average  child  (C)  member,  and  the  area  of  leader 
influence  was  also  much  nearer  to  the  area  of  influence  of  each  member  than  in 
the  authoritarian  group. 

Figure  10.  Social  Powerfield  Relationshijis :  Qualitative  Differences  in  the 
Influence  of  Overlapping  Powerfields. 

In  the  autiiorit:iri;in  club  the  overlapping  of  the  member's  (C)  social  power- 
field  with  that  of  the  leader  (L)  meant  a  weakening  or  depletion  of  social  in- 
fluence for  the  member. 

In  the  democratic  club  the  leader's  (L)  influence  had  the  opposite  effect  of 
increasing  the  social  powerfield  of  each  niember  (C). 
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Aii'i-ockatk;  (jkoiii'  [»km<)(  katk;  (iRorr 

Joe:     "How   <!an    wo   kricp    flic        l)i(k:      "Won't    stick     to     flu; 
pIaHt<!i'   of    J'aiiH    from    wtick  inoiild^" 

itifj    to    the    clay    mould?      Is        l;(;;i(l<'r:      "I     ktinw    of    Huvoial 

tlii.H  ]»ow(l('r  O.  K.?"  wayH    you    could     fix    that  — 

li<'adcr:     "No,   take    that   vase  you      could      jrrc-iHc     it      with 

lirir  and  itdi  it  oti  carofully."  vanolinc,  or   uhc  Hoinr   lalciini 

powder,    or    fhey    urn;    liquid 
soap        sftmctiiin's.  Maylx' 

flicrc  arc  other  ways,  too.'' 

Not  only  did  tlio  t(!chnifpi<'s  oi'  tin-  IfJidci-  rlirfci-  it)  tfic  two  social 
jilmospii(M'(;s  ill  rcf^ard  to  flic  inducJnjj^  of  •^roiip  and  individual 
j^oals,  hut  also  in  ref^ard  to  the  induction  oi'  pai-tiinilar  paths  to  the 
•,'oals.  As  wo  seo  in  the  example  from  the  conversation  of  the  elubs 
tlie  authoritarian  leachn-  niad(!  only  one  path  through  each  work 
rcj^ion  accessible  to  the  members,  thus  limiting?  in  a  ditU'ercnt  man- 
ner their  space;  of  free  movement  (P''i{riife  (i.  authoritarian j.  In 
tile  democratic;  club,  on  tlie  contrary,  tli(;  l(!ader  always  tried  to 
}^ive  the;  members  a  choice  of  two  or  more  alternative  paths  when- 
ever he  was  needed  for  technical  advice  (Fij^ure  6,  d<;mocratie). 
Fr<'edoin  of  choice  of  the  distiii<;uishe(!  path  to  the  froal  was  an  ira- 
|)ortaiit  part  of  the  space  of  free  iiiovem<'iit  of  the  democratic 
j^roup. 

D.  .Som<;  (Characteristics  of  Group  Fjocomotion  :  It  will  be  in- 
terestini?  to  digress  here  U)\-  a  moment  from  the  consideration  of 
leader  influence  on  space  of  free  movement  t(t  an  analysis  of  a  typi- 
cal example  of  group  locomotion.  This  is  not  the  place  to  define 
o|)erationalIy  or  defend  logically  the  use  of  such  concepts  as  group 
force,  (jroiip  (joaL  or  valence,  and  (jronp  environmenf .  Tint  it  does 
seem  ajiropos  to  indicate  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  group  path 
and  locomotion  as  they  differ  from  individual  translocations.  Tak- 
ing the  fourth  meeting  of  the  democratic  group  as  our  example  we 
liiid  that  the  work  region  of  casting  the  clay  mould  is  the  immediate 
ta.sk  ahead  of  the  group  (Figure  7a).  In  the  discussion  the  task 
is  subdivided  into  three  subtasks  —  mixing  the  pla.ster  of  Paris, 
building  a  wall  around  the  clay  mould  to  retain  the  plaster,  touch- 
ing up  the  mold  and  greasing  it.  From  previous  group  discussions 
we  know  that  the  path  to  the  final  group  goal,  the  finished  mask,  is 
also  further  structured  into  the  regions  (»f  making  the  papier  mache 
mask,  and  painting  it  (Figure  7a  i.  The  group  locomotion  through 
the  "casting  mould"  region  then  proceeds  from  discussion  to  a  di- 
vision of  group  .structure  pattern  into  three  distinct  subgroup  lo- 
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comotions  through  the  three  activity  subregious  (Figure  7b).  One 
is  tempted  to  ask  at  this  point :  "Do  we  now  have  one  group  or 
three  groups?"  In  this  simple  case  it  seems  clear  that  the  club 
still  exists  as  a  whole  and  could  be  represented  as  such  at  each 
moment  of  locomotion  if  we  were  not  interested  here  also  in  sub- 
group  locomotions.  The  criterion  Avhich  seems  to  work  adequately 
here  in  determining  the  fact  that  we  have  subgroups  rather  than 
three  separate  groups  is  that  of  interdependence  of  policy  forma- 
tion. On  the  twentieth  minute  of  the  meeting  the  interdependence 
in  function  of  the  three  subgroups  again  became  very  clear.  The 
plaster  of  Paris  was  mixed,  the  retaining  wall  around  the  mould 
was  finished,  but  the  greasing  of  the  mould  was  not  quite  finished, 
with  the  result  that  the  rest  of  the  group  had  to  wait  until  all  the 
subgroups  were  reunited,  before  tlie  tinal  casting  of  the  mask  and 
the  entrance  of  the  group  into  the  next  region  was  possible  (Figure 
7c).  We  see  from  this  example  that  if  we  wish  to  speak  of  the 
"group  motoric"  we  must  think  in  terms  of  members  and  sub- 
groups which  can  separate  and  engage  in  completely  independent 
types  of  activities,  unlike  the  motoric  of  the  person  which  must 
i-emain  united  with  the  rest  of  the  person  and  can  engage  in  only 
a  very  limited  number  of  simultaneous  tasks.  In  its  policy  forma- 
tion character,  however,  the  group  can  be  identified  as  a  unity 
rather  than  a  number  of  unrelated  parts.  It  will  be  interesting 
later  to  consider  the  ]jroblems  of  "group  force"  and  "group  va- 
lence" as  they  relate  themselves  to  this  function  of  group  locomo- 
tion. 

E.  The  Leader's  Influence  on  Time  Perspective:  To  continue 
now  with  the  consideration  of  the  space  of  free  movement  of  the 
clubs  in  the  two  types  of  social  atmosphere  we  may  consider  the 
dift'erences  in  activity  pei"spective  in  the  two  situations.  For  both 
groups  the  structure  of  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
meeting  seemed  to  be  roughly  the  same  (Figure  8,  beginning  situa- 
tion). The  groups  were  both  separated  from  their  goal  of  mask- 
making  by  a  large  unknown  (IT)  region;  (the  steps  or  means  to 
the  goal,  which  were  in  the  '  *  cognitive  possession ' '  of  the  leader) . 
By  the  second  meeting  the  situation  differed  rather  markedly  for 
the  two  clubs.   An  example  from  conversational  record  follows : 

AUTOCR-VTlc:  GkOUP  DEMOCKuVTIC   GrOUP 

Child:     "What  do  we  have  to  Child:     "Are  masks  hard?" 

do  to  make  them  (masks)?"  Leader:     "Would  you  like  me 

Leader:     "A    lot    of    different  to   give  vou   an   idea   of  how 
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things,     liight  now  we're  go-  people        sometimes        make 

iug  to  mix  day  and  draw  a  them?"      (Nods     from     rliil- 

pirate  and   Indian.    You  two  dren.) 

begin  on  the  clay.    Tom,  yon  "Well,  first  they  decide  on 

draw    the    Indian,    and    you  a  picture  to  copy  and  make 

two  work  on  the  pirate."  a  mould  of  it  with  something 

soft  like  clay.  Then  usually 
they  mix  up  plaster  of  Paris 
and  pour  over  it  to  make  a 
hard  copy  of  the  mould,  and 
then     .     .     ." 

The  future,  in  tonus  of  tlu'  j^eueral  .stei).s  from  the  present  to  tlie 
^roup  goal,  existed  quite  clearly  in  the  cognitive  structure  of  each 
(lemoeratic  grouj)  member  (Figure  8,  democratic)  after  the  gen- 
eral explanation  of  mask-making  by  the  leader.  Also  the  first  step 
of  tliat  locomotion  had  been  structured  by  discussion  into  a  num- 
ber of  ditfei'ent  possible  stejjs  from  which  the  member  might  choose 
his  own  i)articular  activity  goal.  For  the  authoritarian  member 
the  future  perspective  ended  almost  entirely  with  the  immediate 
activity  of  that  particular  club  meeting,  (Figure  8,  authoritarian). 
The  future  remained  unknown,  in  the  possession  of  the  leader,  and 
even  the  structure  of  the  immediate  situation  was  rigid,  for  the 
leader  directed  each  member  toward  a  particular  activity  goal 
which  he  structured  for  the  member. 

F.  Social  Powerfield  Kelatiouships:  Every  individual  has  a  so- 
cial i)owerfield  of  greater  or  lesser  i)otency,  depending  upon  the 
power  Avhicli  that  person  has  to  direct  the  behavior  of  others  within 
his  ''sphere  of  influence."  The  relative  amounts  of  directing  be- 
liavior  (ascendance)  by  tlie  leader  and  by  the  members  affords  us 
a  first  rough  index  of  the  relative  intensities  of  the  powerfields  of 
tlie  leader  and  the  child  member  in  the  two  clubs.  By  referring  to 
the  tables  of  leader  action  (Table  1)  and  child  action  toward  tiie 
leader  (Table  2)  we  find  that  the  authoritarian  leader  initiated 
more  than  three  times  as  much  directing  behavior  as  the  average 
ehild  (.").2:L6)  while  the  demoeratie  leader  was  less  than  twice  as 
directing  as  the  child  membej-  (2.1:1.2j.  We  will  represent  the 
intensity  of  a  powerfield  (Figure  9)  by  the  number  of  lines  of  in- 
fluence (dotted  shajrling)  cutting  a  given  area.  A  second  character- 
istic of  the  powerfield  is  its  area.  A  particular  ])owerfield  may  be 
very  narrow  or  very  widespread  and  still  have  the  same  intensity 
of  influence  within  the  given  area.  As  a  first  approach  to  the  mea- 
surement of  area  we  have  used  the  number  of  ilifferent  activity 
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regions  of  club  life  in  which  the  leader  made  his  directive  influence 
felt.  From  a  sample  of  the  conversational  records  we  found  that 
the  authoritarian  leader  dominated  twice  as  many  regions  as  the 
democratic  leader,  and  fifteen  times  as  many  regions  as  the  author- 
itarian children.  The  extent  of  the  social  powerfields  is  repre- 
sented by  the  area's  of  the  circles  in  Figure  9  (p.  116). 

An  even  more  important  factor  in  these  social  relationships  is 
the  quality  of  the  leader's  powerfield.  A  potent  powerfield  may  be 
friendly  or  hostile  in  quality,  for  example.  The  effect  upon  the 
space  of  free  movement  of  tlie  influenced  individual  is  quite  differ- 
ent in  the  two  cases.  From  the  group  log  and  the  quantitative  re- 
sults the  quality  of  the  leader's  powerfield  in  the  two  atmospheres 
was  apparently-  quite  different,  and  is  indicated  in  terms  of  what 
it  meant  for  the  behavior  of  the  child  member  (Figure  10,  p.  116). 

In  the  authoritarian  group  (Figure  10,  authoritarian,  p.  116)  the 
leader's  powerfield  was  dominating  in  nature  and  the  overlapping 
of  his  powerfield  with  that  of  the  group  member  resulted  in  a  deple- 
tion of  the  social  strength  of  the  member,  while  the  overlapping  of 
the  social  powerfields  in  the  democratic  situation  (Figure  10,  demo- 
cratic) resulted  in  an  enlarged  social  strength  of  each  member  be- 
cause of  the  helping  influence  of  the  leader's  relationships.  This 
liypothesis  and  its  correlates  needs  to  be  tested  by  a  number  of 
more  specific  research  techniques.'^ 

The  Leader  and  the  Group  Structure. —  The  results  indicate  that 
the  leader  occupied  a  rather  different  position  in  the  structure  of 
tlie  two  groups  and  influenced  it  differently  in  the  two  atmospheres. 
He  occupied  a  much  more  inaccessible,  dominating,  and  separated 
position  in  the  structure  of  the  authoritarian  group  (Figure  11, 
authoritarian,  p.  133).  His  relationship  to  the  other  group  subparts 
(child  members)  was  definitely  asymmetrical  in  that  the  relation- 
ship of  the  central  region  (the  leader)  to  the  other  subparts  was 
one  of  domination  rather  tlian  of  symmetrical  (two  way)  inter- 
dependence. The  flow  of  influence  was  predominantly  in  one  di- 
rection: from  the  central  region  outwards.  It  will  be  noted  from 
the  topological  interpretation  that  the  democratic  leader  (Figure 
11,  democratic,  p.  113)  also  occupied  the  most  central  position  in  the 
group  stratification,  but  that  he  was  a  much  less  separated  part  of 
the  group  structure,  accessible  to  all  members.    Most  important  of 

7  A  study  of  changes  in  social  powerfield  relationships  of  preschool  children 
in  situations  of  friendship  and  enmity  is  now  being  parried  out  by  Eric 
Wright,  under  the  direction  of  Kurt  Lewin. 
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all,  his  relationship  to  the  other  subparts  -was  much  more  symmet- 
rical or  interdependent,  with  the  flow  of  influence  operating  in  both 
directions.  The  findings  on  submissive,  objective,  and  ascendant  be- 
havior indicate  this  quite  clearly  (Table  1). 

Within  the  group-field,  subgroupings  of  members  existed.  In 
one  case  the  particular  constellations  were  dictated  a  third  of  the 
time  by  the  leader  (Figure  12,  authoritarian,  p.  133)  and  in  the 
other,  the  democratic  group  (Figure  12,  democratic,  p.  133)  the 
subgroupings  were  spontaneously  formed  by  the  members  involved. 

Not  only  was  the  dominating  powerfield  of  the  authoritarian 
leader  influencing  the  co-worker  relations  of  the  members  as  indi- 
cated above,  but  the  great  dependence  of  each  member  upon  his  re- 
lationship witli  the  leader,  or  central  region,  made  the  most  potent 
subgroup  relationship  of  each  authoritarian  group  member  his  con- 
nection with  the  leader  (Figure  13,  authoritarian,  p.  134).  The 
member's  action  in  any  child  subgrouping  was  continually  over- 
lapped and  influenced  by  his  membership  in  this  potent  child-leader 
.subgroup.  The  implications  of  this  situation  for  the  interpersonal 
relations  of  the  members  will  become  clearer  later.  In  the  demo- 
cratic group  (Figure  13,  democratic)  each  child  also  had  an  impor- 
tant relationship  with  the  leader  in  his  central  advisory  position,  but, 
from  moment  to  moment,  as  liis  spontaneous  subgroup  memberships 
.shifted,  he  was  in  member-member  groupings  of  greater  potency  for 
his  behavior  than  the  child-leader  connection  which  lacked  the 
dominating  character  of  the  authoritarian  group  situation. 

The  Leader  and  the  Personal  Structure  of  the  Member. —  We 
may  represent,  as  Lewin  (25)  has,  the  person  as  consisting  of  re- 
gions of  different  degrees  of  "personalne.ss"  or  inaccessibility  to 
other  persons.  Social  approaches  vary  greatly  in  tlie  depth  to 
which  they  affect  the  regions  of  the  individual  being  approached. 
Until  we  have  summarized  the  next  section  on  tlie  reactions  of  the 
members  to  the  leader  we  can  say  little  about  this  factor;  but  even 
the  number  of  entrances  into  the  personal  structures  of  the  mem- 
bers by  tlie  leader,  and  the  ratio  of  leader's  social  approaclies  to 
child  approaches,  is  of  considerable  interest  for  this  later  interpre- 
tation. This  relationship  is  indicated  (Figure  14,  authoritarian, 
democratic,  p.  134)  in  terms  of  the  relative  number  of  social  ap- 
proaches of  the  leaderand  eliihl  in  the  two  club  atmo.sjiheres.  Some 
differences  in  effect  upon  the  personality  structure  of  qualitative 
differences  (friendly  and  impersonal  dominating  approaches)  as 
well  as  quantitative  differences  are  indicated  in  the  next  section. 
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Snmmarij  of  Interprclations 

We  may  suniniarize  briefly  the  dynamics  of  the  leader's  relation 
with  the  club  members  in  the  two  atmospheres,  as  interpreted  from 
the  quantitative  results  and  group  log : 

1.  In  the  authoritarian  group  the  leader  frustrated  individual^ 
goals  whicli  did  not  coincide  with  his  own,  and  induced  his  own 
goals  and  ])aths  by  the  strength  of  his  social  powerfield.  In  the 
democratic  group  he  helped  the  members  in  their  locomotion  to- 
ward own  goals  by  making  the  most  difficult  barriers  more  passa- 
ble;  tlie  democratic  method  of  inducing  goals  and  paths  was  to 
point  out  what  Mere  considered  more  desirable  goals  for  the  mem- 
bers for  them  to  choose  or  reject  from  the  alternative  before  them. 

2.  The  democratic  leader  gave  his  group  "cognitive  space  of 
free  movement"  by  putting  the  future  in  their  own  possession 
(giving  tliem  time  perspective),  and  gave  them  freedom  in  the 
momentary  situation  by  indicating  a  variety  of  "means  behaviors" 
from  which  they  could  choose.  In  the  authoritarian  situation  the 
leader  kept  the  future  in  his  own  possession  and  induced  each  mem- 
ber's immediate  goal  by  barring  all  but  one  locomotion. 

3.  The  strengths  of  the  leader  and  member  social  powerfields 
were  more  disproportionate  in  the  authoritarian  group,  and  in 
quality,  the  overlapping  of  the  member's  social  power  by  the  lead- 
er's, subtracted  from  the  influence  of  the  member  in  the  authori- 
tarian situation,  while  in  the  democratic  group  it  enlarged  the 
member's  sphere  of  power. 

4.  The  authoritarian  leader  luid  a  inuch  more  inaccessible,  dom- 
inating position  in  the  group  structure  than  the  denioeratic  leader. 
The  autocratic  leader  also  tended  to  structure  the  co-worker  rela- 
tionships of  the  subgroupings  and  to  nuiintain  as  the  most  potent 
subgroup  membership  of  any  member,  his  dependent  relation  with 
the  leader.  The  democratic  group  members  were  free  to  form  their 
own  subgroups  and  were  less  dependent  upon  the  leader  relationship. 

5.  By  his  greater  number  of  approaches  the  authoritarian  lead- 
er entered  the  private  regions  of  each  member  more  often  than  did 
the  democratic  leader. 

All  of  these  tyi)es  of  memlx'r  freedom  in  the  ex|)erimental  club 
situation  may  jx'rliaps  best  be  summarized  in  a  representation 
(Figure  !•").  autlioritarian,  democratic,  p.  lo6,  137)  of  the  differ- 
ences existing  in  the  total  space  of  free  movement  of  membei*s  from 
each  of  the  clubs.  The  areas  of  fi-eedom  and  of  inaccessibility  in 
the  two  atmospheres  ])resent  a   striking  contrast  with  each  other 
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and  with  the  first  meeting;  (Figure  15,  Beginning  situation).  What 
this  meant  to  the  member  in  his  personal  relations  with  the  leader 
is  our  next  interest. 

The  Atmosphere  Created  and  Its  Social  Resultants 

The  results  so  far  have  only  indicated  that  tlie  leader  behaved 
differently  in  the  two  groups  in  his  attempt  to  create  a  democratic 
aiul  autlioritariau  situation  for  the  two  clubs.  We  have  observed 
what  might  be  called  tiie  "objective"  sociological  nature  of  the 
situations,  l)ut  not  their  psychological  meaning  for  the  group  mem- 
bers involved.  Children  from  a  more  or  less  restricted  milieu 
might  be  expected  to  interpret  the  same  "objective  atmosphere"  of 
authority  or  democracy  quite  differently.  Tt  is  important,  there- 
fore that  we  turn  immediately  to  the  reactions  of  the  club  members 
toward  the  leader  to  get  some  clues  as  to  their  evaluation  of  his 
behavior.  We  have  already  jnentioned  that  the  leader  of  the  au- 
tlioritariau group  attempted  to  remain  impersonal  in  his  firmness 
at  all  times  ratlier  than  to  be  overtly  hostile  in  any  way.  The  group 
log  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  "general  situation"  rather 
than  just  the  adult  leader  that  the  children  labeled  cognitively  as 
more  or  less  restricting  in  nature.  Such  remarks  as:  "We're  a 
little  more  indeperulent  than  you  are,"  "It  was  stricter  tlian  the 
Girl  Scouts,"  "Tt  was  different  in  the  other  club,"  are  rather  im- 
portant indicators  of  the  psychological  differences  of  the  two  at- 
mospheres for  these  children.  With  the  differences  of  the  two  at- 
mospheres for  the  vifmbcrs  established,  we  will  be  ready  to  turn  to 
the  social  resultants  in  terms  of  tiie  relationships  between  the  reg- 
ular members  of  the  clubs,  and  to  some  of  the  factors  of  individual 
difference  between  the  members  of  the  same  group. 

liilatiou  of  ihr  I! roups  to  tin   Ltndrr 

Tables  2  and  3  indicate  the  volume  and  nature  of  the  .social  ac- 
tions of  the  children  Inward  the  leader  as  recorded  by  the  .social 
interactions  observer,  and  as  tabulated  from  the  stenographic  rec- 
ords. P.ecause  the  omission  of  tiie  leader's  remarks  from  the  con- 
versational records  made  the  specific  reactions  of  the  children  to 
tliem  haril  to  identify.  (»nly  the  initiated  actions  toward  the  leader 
were  tabulated  in  the  stenographic  analysis.  Differences  in  pro- 
portions which  may  appear  in  the  categories  of  the  two  tables  are 
largely  due  to  the  necessity  of  using  somewhat  different  behavior 
criteria  in  reading  the  conversation  from  those  which  could  be  used 
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in  observing  the  actual  beiiavior  in  its  whole  context  of  gestures, 
facial  expressions,  and  postural  attitudes.  The  observer  of  social 
interactions  found  it  possible  to  get  down  a  large  number  of  ver- 

Table  3 
Social  Activities  of  the  Children  Toward  the  Leader 


Categories  of 
Behavior 

X  umber  of 

Incidents  of 

Behavior 

Per  TJnit  of 
Interaction 
Possihilitj/ 

Per  Cent  More 

(  +  )   or  Less 

( — •)   Behavior 

Toward  Leader 

Than  Average 

Chad  to 

Child  Action 

Per  Gent 

Total  Sociiil 

Actions 

Toward 

Leader 

A* 

D** 

A 

D 

A 

D 

A 

I) 

Total  social  acts 

of  child  to 

leader 

039 

330 

7.r)0 

4.10 

+   60     -h  31 

Initiated  social 

approaches 
Social  responses 

243 
396 

194 
136 

2.80 
4.70 

2.40 
1.70 

+   21      +   00 
+   99     —     4 

38       r,9 
02         4 1 

Total  ascendant 

actions 

189 

124 

2.20 

l.oO 

—  34     —  21 

29         38 

Initiated  ascend- 

ant approaches 

141 

104 

1.60 

1.20 

—  36     —  12 

.)  .1              ^  o 

Total  submissive 

actions 

2r,(i 

134 

3.00 

1 .00 

+  614      +176 

40         4(1 

Total  objective 
actions 

30 

24 

0.35 

0.29 

+  169     +107 

4.7       7.3 

Ignoring 
beha\'ior 

164 

48 

1.90 

0..'")9 

+  61     —    r, 

20      1  .■; 

^Authoritarian 
**Democratic 

batim  comments  by  the  leader,  but  not  consistently  enough  for 
qnantitativ(»  analysis  such  as  was  possible  with  tlie  stenographic 
records. 

Total  Social  Actions  Toward  the  Leader.—-  The  autlioritarian 
children  were  not  quite  twice  as  active  (7.5:4.1)  as  the  democratic 
children  in  the  number  of  social  actions  made  toward  tlu^  leadei- 
(Table  3).  Wiiile  GO  jjcr  cent  more  social  actions  were  directed 
toward  the  authoritarian  leader  than  if  he  had  been  a  child  mem- 
ber on  an  equality  basis,  81   pei*  cent  more  than   this  l)asc  were 
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received  by  the  democratic  leader.  An  interesting  reversal  of  thes€ 
proportions  takes  place,  however,  when  the  actions  initiated  by  the 
children  toward  the  leader  are  separated  from  actions  of  respond- 
ing to  him.  Although  per  unit  of  interaction-possibility  the  initi- 
ated approaches  are  of  nearly  the  same  relative  frequency  (2.8: 
2,4),  this  represents  a  larger  proportion  of  the  activity  of  the 
democratic  group  (59  per  cent)  than  of  the  authoritarian  group 
(38  per  cent).  The  democratic  leader  was  approached  about  60 
per  cent  more  than  an  average  fellow  member  was,  as  contrasted 
to  21  per  cent  above  that  base  for  the  autocratic  leader.  If  we 
turn  to  the  "social  response"  category  we  find  the  authoritarian 
members  responding  to  leader  approaches  about  three  times  as  often 
as  democratic  members  (4.70:1.70)  and  note  that  the  authoritarian 
leader  was  responded  to  twice  as  often  (-[-99  per  cent)  as  an  aver- 
age member,  while  tlie  democratic  leader  seemed  to  be  on  an  equal- 
ity basis  (-|-4  per  cent)  in  this  respect.  Evidentlj^  the  democratic 
children  were  relatively  more  active  in  initiating  actions  toward 
their  leader,  and  the  autocratic  children  spent  more  of  their  ac- 
tions responding  to  him.  The  conversation  analysis  gives  essenti- 
ally the  same  results  (Table  4). 

Ascendance  Toimrd  the  Leader. —  Neither  group  was  as  ascend- 
ant toward  the  leader  as  he  would  have  l)een  had  lie  been  of  equal 
membershij)  status.  The  authoritarian  group  member  was  1^4  ])er 
cent  less  ascendant  toward  the  leader  than  toward  a  fellow  member, 
and  the  average  democratic  group  member  21  per  cent  less  so. 
While  the  authoritarian  group  directed  sliglitly  more  ascendant 
actions  per  unit  of  interaction-possibility  toward  the  leader  (2.20: 
1.50),  these  actions  represent  a  liigher  i)ercentage  of  the  total  ac- 
tions by  the  democratic  grouj)  (08  per  cent)  than  by  the  authori- 
tarian grouj)  (29  per  cent).  Evidently  the  democratic  group  mem- 
bers were  in  more  of  a  i)osi1ion  of  etjual  footing  with  their  leader 
in  directing  behavior  tliau  the  authoritarian  membci-s.  Another 
symptom  of  this  ecpiality  position  in  the  democratic  group  is  the 
finding  that  the  democratic  group  initialed  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  ascendant  actions  toward  the  leader  than  did  the  authori- 
tarian group.  Per  unit  of  interaction-po.ssibility  the  authoritarian 
group  made  tlirectin>  ai)|U-oaciies  slightly  more  often  (1.6:1.2),  but 
while  authoritarian  group  members  approached  their  leader  as- 
cendantly  'My  i)er  cent  less  ot'ten  than  they  did  an  ordinary  member, 
the  democratic  members  were  only  12  |)er  cent  less  active  in  making 
ascendant  approaches  towanl  him  than  tcjwanl  fellow  members. 
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Table  4 
Initiated  Conversation  of  Members  Toward  Leader 


Category 

Number  of 
Incidents 

Per  Unit  of 
Interaction 
Possibilitij 

Per  Oent 

of 

Initiated 

Action 

Per  Cent  of 

Total 

Initiated 

Ascendance 

A* 

D** 

A 

J) 

A 

D 

A 

J) 

Total  initiated 
social  action 
Initiated  ascendant 
actions 

Dominating 
Friendly 
Objective 
Submissive  initiated 
Objective  initiated 

251       192         2.70       2.20 

63         53         0.73       0.G2         25       2S 
34            4          0.27       0.05          14          2          54          4 
S          13          0.09       0.15            3          7          13       25 
21         36         0.24       0.42           8       19         33       71 
124          64          1.50       0.75          49        25 
(U         75         0.73       0.S9         2(1       47 

^Authoritarian 
**Democratie 

A  more  fruitful  insight  into  the  ascendance  of  the  two  groups 
toward  their  leaders  is  given  by  the  stenographic  analysis  of  three 
components  of  ascendance.  '' Dominating  ascendance"  (e.  g.,  ag- 
gressive demands  for  attention,  hostile  criticism),  "friendly  as- 
cendance" (e.  g.,  asking  or  offering  co-operation),  and  "objective 
ascendance"  (e.  g.,  constructive  suggestions,  liel])ful  work  sugges- 
tions) were  tabulated  in  separate  categories.  With  some  surprise 
we  found  that  54  per  cent  of  the  ascendant  approaches  of  the  au- 
thoritarian children  to  their  leader  fell  in  the  dominating  category 
(largely  aggressive  demands  for  attention)  as  against  4  per  cent 
by  the  democratic  members.  The  friendly  ascendance  (13  per  cent 
as  against  25  per  cent)  and  objective  ascendance  (33  per  cent  as 
against  71  per  oent)  categories  both  show  higher  percentages  for 
the  democratic  group.  More  qualitative  observations  lead  the  ex- 
perimenter to  believe  that  the  higher  percentage  of  dominating  as- 
cendance by  the  authoritarian  members  (who  we  will  see  were  also 
more  submissive)  is  an  indication  of  a  somewhat  ambivalent  atti- 
tude toward  the  leader,  and  of  the  immediate  "style  of  living"  of 
the  authoritarian  group  in  its  conversational  exchanges.  Conver- 
sation, it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  restricted  to  the  extent  that 
activity  was,  and  therefoi-e  should  give  a  better  indication  of  the 
real  personal  feeling  of  the  members. 

Siihini^iswn  Toward  the  Leader. —  Table  3  indicates  tliat  tlie  an- 
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thoritariaii  group  made  two  submissive  acts  toward  their  leader  to 
every  one  made  l)y  the  democratic  grouj)  meml)ers.  As  would  be 
predicted  from  the  eliildren's  lack  of  previous  knowledge  of  the 
activity,  the  groups  were  much  more  submissive  toward  the  leader 
tlian  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  leader-member  equality 
status.  The  authoritarian  children  were  over  six  times  (614  per 
cent)  as  submissive  toward  tiieir  leader  as  toward  the  average  mem- 
ber; the  democratic  group  members  wei-e  nearly  Iwic*'  as  submis- 
sive (170  per  cent)  toward  the  leader  as  toward  the  avei-age  fellow 
member.  The  conversation  analysis  indicates  that  49  per  cent  of 
the  initiated  actions  by  the  authoritarian  grouj)  t<»warfi  the  leadei' 
w^ere  submissive  as  compared  to  2;")  per  cent  by  the  democratic 
group. 

Figure  16  shows  the  tendency  of  the  authoritarian  group  mem- 
bers to  become  more  dependent  as  club  life  developed.  The  leader 
did  not  seem  to  succeed  quite  so  well  in  making  himself  progres- 
sively unnecessary  in  the  democratic  group.  We  cannot  take  sub- 
missive behavior  as  a  perfect  criterion  of  dependence  however. 
For  instance,  we  have  indications  that  the  authoritarian  members 
hesitated  to  make  social  approaches  to  the  leader  and  thus  we  might 
expect  that  the  authoritarian  members  would  be  more  hesitant  to 
ask  for  direction  when  they  felt  it  was  needed  than  would  the  more 
spontaneous  democratic  group  members.  The  nature  of  the  activ- 
ity for  the  ])articular  club  period  is  greatly  responsible  for  the 
large  day  by  day  fluctuations  in  the  trend  of  the  percentage  curves. 
For  example,  the  beginning  of  a  new  unit  of  activity  demanded 
greater  dependence  on  the  leader  than  a  later  meeting  when  things 
were  "under  wav."  ft  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  two  meetiny:s 
(seventh  and  eighth)  after  theii-  work  disajtpointment  of  the  broken 
mask  the  democratic  group  showed  a  lai-ger  pro]>ortion  of  depend- 
ence upon  their  leader  than  at  iiny  other  time. 

Matte r-of -Fact  JUIiarior  Toward  llu  Ltiuhr. —  Matter-of-fact  ac- 
tioiLS  did  not  i)lay  a  very  large  part  in  the  total  social  actions  of 
either  of  the  groups  toward  the  leader  or  toward  each  other.  The 
tlemocratic  group  displayed  a  somewhat  larger  i)r()portion  of  this 
behavior  {l.W  per  cent  as  against  4.7  per  cent)  than  the  authori- 
tarian club.  The  authoritarian  group  shows  16!)  |)er  cent  more  of 
such  behavior  toward  the  leader  than  would  have  been  expected 
toward  an  average  member  in  that  group  (chieHy  bccau.se  of  the 
very  small  |>ercentage  of  such  activity  of  the  authoi-itarian  mem- 
bers toward  each  other),  while  the  democratic  leader  receives  107 
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f'igure  16.     Submissive  Approaches  of  (iioiiii  Members  to  Leader 
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per  cent  more  matter-of-fact  actions  from  the  average  member  than 
would  have  been  expected  had  he  been  a  fellow  member  of  equal 
status. 

The  data  from  the  conversation  analysis  tell  a  somewhat  different 
story  here.  The  democratic  group  is  here  seen  to  be  somewhat 
more  objective  per  unit  of  time  (.89:  .73)  as  well  as  in  percentage 
of  initiated  social  actions  (49  per  cent  comjiared  to  25  per  cent). 
The  number  of  actual  incidents  tabulated  in  this  category  is  larger 
for  the  conversation  analysis  than  for  the  interactions  analysis. 
On  investigation  of  the  criteria  used  to  judge  sucli  behavior  the 
investigator  discovered  that  some  of  the  behavior  which  the  inter- 
actions observer  regarded  as  an  objective  type  of  work-minded  as- 
cendance was  judged  by  the  experimenter,  in  the  conversation  an- 
alysis, to  be  matter-of-fact  beliavior.  In  reading  the  conversation 
records  the  investigator  noticed  that  fact-minded  behavior  seemed 
to  have  at  least  two  rather  different  psychological  meanings.  Some- 
times it  seems  to  denote  a  feeling  of  social  security  by  the  member 
so  that  he  could  afford  to  be  fact-minded  rather  than  person-mind- 
ed; and  again  such  behavior  seemed  to  indicate  a  "not-ready-to-be- 
friendly"  attitude  related  to  greater  social  distance. 

Ignoring  of  Social  Approaches  hy  the  Leader. —  Although  this 
category  might  be  regarded  with  justification  as  a  type  of  ascend- 
ant behavior  it  was  separated  in  this  research  because  the  experi- 
menter felt  this  type  of  l)ehavior  might  present  an  index  of  "inner 
hostility"  or  resistance  to  authority  which  would  not  appear  in  the 
overt  actions  because  of  the  impersonal,  rather  friendly  rapport 
which  the  leader  maintained  with  the  authoritarian  members.  The 
observations  in  this  area  do  seem  to  have  rather  clearly  differenti- 
ated the  two  groups.  The  authoritarian  group  members  refused  to 
respond  about  three  times  (1.9:  .59)  as  often  as  the  democratic 
group.  This  represented  26  per  cent  of  the  social  actions  toward 
the  leader  by  the  authoritarian  group  as  eompared  to  15  per  cent 
of  them  by  the  democratic  group.  While  the  democratic  members 
ignored  a  social  ajiproach  by  the  leader  less  often  (—5  per  cent) 
than  they  did  the  approaches  of  a  regular  member  of  the  group, 
the  authoritarian  members  refused  to  respond  61  per  cent  more 
often  to  the  leader  fhan  they  did  to  fellow  members. 

Comments  of  the  iiroup  Members. —  The  post-experimental  in- 
terviews were  unsatisfactory  in  this  jjreseut  study,  chiefly  because 
the  leader  could  not  arrange  for  an  inter\'iewer  who  knew  the  chil- 
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dren  well,  but  had  not  served  in  the  leadership  capacity  of  the  ex- 
perimenter. The  children,  especially  the  authoritarian  group  mem- 
bers, were  naturally  not  as  willing  to  express  their  feelings  about 
the  nature  of  the  group  atmosphere  to  the  loader  as  they  woidd 
have  been  to  a  neutral,  friendly  person.  The  latter  procedure  has 
proved  very  successful  in  the  second,  more  elaborate  study  now 
being  completed.  The  present  investigator  did,  however,  chat  Avith 
each  of  the  group  members  for  a  short  time  several  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  experimental  club  meetings.  In  talking 
about  their  home,  school,  and  organized  group  life,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  get  comparisons  Avith  the  club  situation.  Though  far  from 
satisfactory,  the  following  comments  in  regard  to  the  club  atmos- 
phere are  of  some  interest : 

AUTHORITAKIAN    GkOUP 

Saruli  was  very  tat-iturn  but  eoiumcnted,  "It  Ava.s  all  right, 
we  had  a  good  time.  I  noticed  you  were  kiud  of  different  in 
the  two  I'lubs.  (How')  Oh,  I  don't  know,  I  haven't  got  a 
very  good  iiiciiioiy.  It  was  stricter  tlian  the  Girl  Scouts." 
(She  was  tlie  member  who  Avas  tvunsferred.) 

Jack:  "It  was  a  lot  of  fun.  We  might  have  had  more  fun 
making  some  different  things  like  th(!  other  group  did  (frus- 
tration of  goals),  instead  of  tlie  same  sort  of  thing  all  the 
time.     I  had  my  say  all  I  wanted  to."    (Free  speech.) 

Tom  was  hesitant  to  bring  the  club  situation  up  and  turned 
to  other  things  several  times  (he  was  the  first  scapegoat).  He 
said,  "Well,  I  think  maybe  the  teacher  understands  us  a  little 

more.      It   was   O.   K.,   we   had   a   good   timt but   we   might 

have  planned  things  a  little  more." 

Joe  (second  scapegoat):  "You  got  a  little  too  easy  some- 
times when  figliting  started  (leader  should  have  protected 
him?).  I  guess  our  school  is  a  lot  different  from  the  regular 
sdiools,  we  are  freer  in  the  schoolroom." 

Harry:  "We  had  a  Cub  leader  that  was  swell,  he  wasn't 
very  strict.  I  like  to  have  leaders  that  aren't  very  strict.  Of 
course  he  can  't  let  you  run  over  him  or  you  don 't  get  things 

done.     I  know  Miss wlio  is  too  easy.     I  liked  the  club. 

I  made  a  nmsk  of  ni)'  own  at  home  afterwards." 

Ray  (who  replaced  Tom  and  was  very  quiet):  "I  had  a 
good  time.  It's  hard  to  say  just  liow  it  was,  just  sort  of  me- 
dium between  strict  and  0.  K.     Harry  bullies  people." 

Democratic  Group 

Dick :  "It  was  fun.  We  put  the  pirate  mask  on  the  puppet 
stage  we  made.  Well,  it  was  just  right  for  a  club. ' ' 

Sue  (member  who  was  transferred):  "It  was  more  fun  at 
first  where   I  knew  the  kids  and  we  worked  together.     It  was 
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different  in  tlio  otlier  club,  they  were  kind  of  fighty. " 

Jim:    "Yell,  sure  it  was  swell.     I've  got  the  little  turtle  at 

home.    No,  it  was  freer  than  in  school." 

Mack:    "It  was  bure   fun  painting.    That  turtle   (his  idea) 

was   a  lot   of   fun   to   make.      Xo,   it   was   sure   different   from 

school. ' ' 

Helen:    "It  was  just  a  lot  of  fun.     Maybe  we  didn't  do  so 

well  sometimes  but  I  think  the  club  was  a  good  idea." 

Sumnuini  of  Relation  of  the  Groups  to  the  Leader. —  1.  The  au- 
thoritarian group  made  nearly  twice  as  many  social  actions  per 
unit  of  time  toward  their  leader.  The  social  actions  of  the  authori- 
tarian group  tended  to  be  resi)onses  rather  than  initiated  ap- 
proaches. The  latter  represented  a  larger  proportion  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  democratic  group  to  their  leader.  Tlie  democratic 
leader  received  about  a  third  more  social  actions  than  the  average 
member  Avhile  the  authoritarian  leader  received  about  two-thirds 
more  than  this  base. 

2.  Per  unit  of  time  there  was  no  significant  ditference  between 
the  number  of  ascendant  actions  of  the  two  groups  to  the  leader.  A 
larger  percentage  of  the  a.scendant  actions  toward  the  leader  were 
initiated  by  the  members  in  the  democratic  group,  and  were  re- 
sponses to  leader  approaches  in  the  authoritarian  group.  Both 
groups  were  less  directing  in  their  behavior  toward  their  leader 
than  would  have  been  expected  had  he  been  a  member  of  equal 
status.  The  democratic  leader  was  treated  more  nearly  equal  in 
this  regard,  especially  in  initiated  approaches  to  him. 

3.  In  pattern  of  ascendance  the  behavior  of  the  authoritarian 
group  was  largely  dominating  or  aggressive  in  nature  (especially 
demands  for  attention),  while  the  ascendance  of  the  democratic 
members  was  of  a  friendly  and  work-minded  nature. 

4.  Both  leaders  received  considerably  mon;  submissive  behavior 
than  the  average  member  of  the  group,  over  six  times  as  much  by 
the  authoritarian  children  and  nearly  twice  a^  much  from  the 
democratic  members.  Per  unit  of  time,  the  authoritarian  group 
members  made  twice  as  many  submissive  actions  toward  their 
leader  as  the  democratic  members. 

5.  Developmentally  we  found  a  tendency  for  the  authoritarian 
group  to  become  pi-ogressively  more  submissive  as  indicated  by 
percentage  of  initiated  submissive  approaches  to  the  leader,  while 
the  democratic  group  members  wavered  between  less  and  slightly 
more  submission  with  a  temjKjrary  ri.se  in  dependence  after  a  work 
accident  in  the  seventh  meeting.    The  differences  were  significantly 
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in  favor  of  less  submission  toward  the  leader  by  the  democratic 
group  members. 

6.  Although  a  larger  proportion  of  the  actions  of  the  democratic 
members  toward  their  leader  was  matter-of-fact,  the  authoritarian 
leader  received  a  higher  percentage  (169  ])er  cent)  of  such  actions^ 
in  relation  to  the  average  member  comparison  than  did  the  demo- 
cratic leader  (107  per  cent).  The  difference  in  number  of  actions 
per  unit  of  interaction-pos.sibility  was  insignificant. 

7.  The  members  of  the  authoritarian  group  ignored  a  social  ajj- 
proach  of  the  leader  three  times  as  often  as  the  democratic  grou]) 
members.  In  the  authoritarian  group  this  represented  consider- 
ably more  refusal  to  respond  to  the  leader  than  to  the  average  mem- 
ber, while  the  democratic  leader  was  treated  as  an  equal  member  of 
the  group  in  this  respect. 

8.  The  comments  of  the  cliildren  seemed  to  bear  out  the  more 
quantitative  results  in  indicating  that  the  authoritarian  atmosphere 
cut  down  tlieir  freedom  in  regard  to  setting  up  spontaneous  goals 
which  could  be  wholly  their  own,  planning  for  the  future,  and 
feeling  secure  and  independent  in  their  membership  status.  The 
memories  of  the  members  in  the  democratic  group  seemed  to  center 
more  on  the  pleasantness  of  the  activity  life. 

Further'  Interpretations  of  the  Psychological  Atmosphere 

Our  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  the 
members  toward  the  leader  in  the  two  club  atmospheres  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  psychological  situations  for  them  resembled  in  es- 
sential characteristics  the  situations  which  we  described  objectively 
(Figures  4  to  16)  in  Die  analysis  of  the  leaders'  behaviors  in  the 
two  clubs.  The  greater  dependence  of  the  authoritarian  group 
members  upon  the  leader  for  direction  of  behavior  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  results  just  summarized.  Tlie  greater' dependence  of 
the  authoritarian  members  upon  leader  direction  existed  (Figure  8, 
authoritarian,  p.  115)  for  immediate  goal  actions  as  well  as  for  long 
range  planning  and  locomotion  toward  the  end  goals  of  club  life. 
This  dependence,  we  noted  (Figure  10,  authoritarian,  p.  116),  re- 
sulted in  a  depletion  of  the  strength  of  the  social  powerfield  of  the 
members  in  the  regions  w^here  they  overlapped  that  of  the  leader. 
This  was  in  direct  contrast  to  the  helping  influence  of  the  demo- 
cratic leader's  powerfield  (Figure  10,  democratic)  as  he  acted  to 
make  the  members  more  independent  of  his  direction  and  goal  in- 
duction.     Several    interesting  reactions  of  the   members  to  these 
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Figure  11.  The  Leader  ,iiiil  the  (iioiip  Structure:  Leader  Centrality  and 
Accessibility. 

In  the  authoritarian  situation  the  leader  (L)  dominated  the  area  of  group 
centrality  (S")  or  "policy  formation,"  with  little  dependence  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  child  members  (Ci,  C2,  C3,  O,  C'> )  who  were  kept  in  a  position  of 
peripheral  status  (S")  by  the  barrier  (B)  of  the  leader's  social  power. 

In  the  democratic  atmosphere,  although  the  leader  still  had  the  most  central 
position,  the  region  of  group  centrality  (S'  )  was  aecessible  to  all  members,  and 
a  symmetrical  interdependence  existed  between  leader  and  members. 

Figure  12.  The  Leader  and  the  Group  Structiire:  Spontaneity  of  Subgroup 
Organization 

In  the  authoritarian  situation  the  activity  subgroups  (Su»,  Su2,  Su^)  were 
structured  by  the  leader  (red  or  "induced"  strueture  lines')  who  toM  each 
member  with  whom  to  work. 

In  the  democr.-itic  group's  life  subgroups  (Su>,  etc.)  were  forme<l  .sponta- 
neously by  tl iitii.il  wishes  n>Iark  <>r  "own"  structure  lines)  of  the  memliers 

involved. 
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Fifjure  l."5.  The  Lcidlor  and  tho  rnoup  Htructurc:  liclative  Potencies  of 
Group  Membership,  Subgroup  Menibersliip,  and  Ego-Goals 

In  the  autlioritari.iii  atinospliere  the  dependent  cliihl  to  leader  relationship 
made  the  most  potent  behavior  determinant  that  of  the  child's  membership  in 
this  leader-child  subgroup,  (Subgroup  Potency  =  o).  Spontaneous  group  loy- 
alty or  "belongingness"'  was  not  a  very  potent  factor  (GP  =z  2),  and  the 
valence  of  personal,  nongroup  goals  was  relatively  high  (PP  ^  3)  for  each 
child  (C). 

In  the  democratic  group  structure  "belongingness"  to  the  club  as  a  whole 
was  the  most  potent  behavior  determiner  (GP  =  6)  ;  spontaneous  subgroup 
memberships  (not  leadtM--dominated)  were  less  potent  (SuP  =  3)  ;  and  per- 
sonal, nongroup-centered  interests,  plaj-ed  little  part  (PP  =  1)  in  the  deter- 
mination of  behavior. 


Figure  14.     The  Leader  and  the  Personal  Structure  of  the  Members 
In  the  authoritarian  situation  the  asymmetry  of  the  leader-member  relation- 
ship is  indicated  bv  the  relative  number  of  social  approaches  (broken  arrows) 
of  leader  (L)  to  child   (red)   and  of  child  (C)  to  leader  (black). 


In    tho    democratic    atmosphere    the    symmetry    of    iktsi.d.iI    ri'Iatii.nslii[w    j^ 
noted  by  the  equality  in  volume  of  social  approaches. 
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Figure  15.     Tlie  Leader  and  the  Club  Space  of  Free  Movement 
In  the  beginning  situation   for  both   clubs   many  regions  were   inaccessible 
(barred  areas)  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  lack  of  ability  of  the  members;  in 
other  regions    (unbarred  areas)   the  members  enjoyed  complete  freedom. 

As  the  authoritarian  atmosphere  developed  tlie  influence  of  the  leader  (red) 
reduced  the  initial  freedom  of  the  members  in  most  regions  (cannot  leave 
meeting  until  dismissed,  assigned  work  companions  most  of  the  time,  etc.).  In 
only  two  major  regions  did  leader  influence  expand  the  freedom  of  the  mem- 
bers: they  learned  new  work  techniques  iinder  his  direction;  and  they  gained  a 
short  work  perspective,  usually  only  as  far  as  the  scope  of  the  immediate  work 
step. 
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Figure  15.  The  Leader  and  the  Club  Space  of  Free  Movement  (Continued) 
In  the  democratic  situation  initial  freedoms  were  left  unhampered  by  the 
leader,  wlm,  by  liis  group  participiition,  helped  (red  vectors)  the  members  to 
push  back  the  barriers  of  lack  of  knowledge  and  aljility  to  gain  now  important 
areas  of  freedom  (work  skills,  social  skills  of  denuKriitii-  procedure,  and  work 
perspective  or  "freedom  into  the  future"). 


Figure   17.     Attempts  td  Increase  Space  of  Free  Movement 

In  the  authoritarian  situation  the  members    (C)   niade  attempts  to   iii<  n  a.se 

the  scope  of  their  weakened  powerfield  in  relation  to  the  leadtr   (L)   and  tlius 

to  achieve  a  greater  efpiality  of  soci;il  relationship. 

In  the  democratic  situation  \^cf.  Figure  !>,  democratic")  a  satisfa<tnrv  .■ipi.-ility 

seemed  to  exist  already. 
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Figure  18.  ludividuiility  anil  Uni<|Uoness  of  Position  in  tlie  Group  Rtructnro 
In  tile  autlioritiiriiin  situation  eacii  ehild  (Ci,  C2,  C^,  C*,  C-')  had  the  same 
y^-rsonal  structure  (Ci  =  C2  =  C3  zz=  C*  =  C^)  as  far  as  the  leader  (L)  was 
eoneeriu'd,  no  attention  being  given  to  individual  differences  in  his  relation- 
ships witli  the  child  members.  Neither  were  tlie  cliildren  able  to  achieve  any 
unique  status  in  the  group  structure,  all  being  treated  as  similar  peripheral 
(S"*)  subparts  of  the  group. 

In  the  ilemocratic  atmosplierc  tlie  individuality  of  structure  of  each  child 
was  recognized  (C'  7^  ('2  ^  C3  ^  C*  ^  C''),  as  well  as  his  unique  status  of  a 
more  central  nature  in  the  group  structure  (Si  z^  S^  ^  S-^  ^  S*  7^  S'-)- 


Figure  19.     Status-Centered  and  Group-Centert-d    Efforts 

In  the  authoritarian  grou])  the  work  efforts  of  each  child  (C)  were  competi- 
tively oriented  toward  gaining  a  more  central  social  status  (S'). 

In  the  democratic  situation,  where  oentrality  of  status  (S")  was  already 
accessible  to  all  members,  individual  efforts  were  directed  more  toward  the  co- 
operative achievement  of  a  group  goal. 


Figure  20.     Attempts  to   Maintain  the  Present   Space  of  Free  Movement 
In    the    autlioritariau    situation    entering   the    powerfield    of   the    leader    (L) 
(i.  v.,  .iitproaciiing  liim  spi>ntaneously )  had  for  the  child  ((')  a  negative  valence 
( — ),  which  was  strongest  in  the  .ireos  of  greatest  ha<ler  power  (i.  e.,  nearest 
to  crnter  of  tin-  pow-.'rfiehl). 

lu  the  democratic  atmosphere  spontaneous  entrance  into  the  powerfield  of 
the  leader  (L)  luid  a  positive  valence  (  +  )  In-cause  of  the  helping  r.ither  than 
ilepleting  effect  of  tlie  re lation.ship,  with  greatest  help  being  .'ivjiilablc  in  the 
regions  of  greatest  le:ider  strengtli. 
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Figure  21.     Attempts  to  Preserve  "Personal  Privacy" 

111  the  authoritarinu  situation  both  the  member  (C)  and  the  leader  (L)  built 
up  strong  barriers  to  "personal  intrusion''  (social  approach  represented  as 
broken  arrow)  around  quite  periplieral  layers  of  the  person. 

While  in  the  democratic  atmosphere  deeper  layers  of  both  the  leader  (L) 
and  child  member  (C)  were  accessible  to  one  another  (as  represented  by  the 
greater   deptli   of  social   approaches  before  an  impassable  wall  was  reached). 
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differences  in   leader  activity    liave   been   noted    in   tlie   preccdinj'' 
group  of  results  and  are  here  briefly  interpreted. 

Attempts    to    Increase    Space    of   Free   Movemeni. — The    much 
greater  preponderance  of  dominating  ascendant  conversation  to- 
ward the  leader  in  the  authoritarian  situation  may  have  been  par- 
tially because  of  the  "immediate  style  of  living"  of  the  group. 
I'nrestricted  verbal  expression  also  made  aggressive  conversation 
a  rather  good  index  of  the  reactions  of  the  members  to  the  club 
situation.    Any  reaction,  no  matter  to  whom,  would  tend  to  be  ex- 
pressed through   this   unrestricted   verbal  channel.    Although   tlie 
iuriiil)i'i-s  ill  the  authoritarian  group  did  not  seem  to  hold  the  leader 
"l)ers()nally  i-esponsible"  for  the  nature  of  the  group  atmos|)here. 
tlie  (lisi)r()i)orti()nate  strength  of  his  ])owerfield  in  this  situation  was 
recognized.    The  investigator  believes  that  in  many  cases  the  dom- 
inating nature  of  the  ascendant  ai^proach  to  the  leader  (aggressive 
tiemands  for  attention,  etc.)   was  an  attempt  to  deplete  the  power 
of  the  leader's  "directing  influence,"  or  to  enlarge  the  own  })Ower- 
field  to  bring  about  a  greater  equality  of  powerfield  relationship 
(Figure  17,  authoritarian,  p.  137).   The  democratic  group  members 
on  the  other  hand  indicated  no  need  for  such  dominant  behavior. 
Their  ascendant  activity  toward  their  leader  was  almost  exclusively 
of  the  friendly  or  objective  type,  seeming  to  indicate,  as  did  their 
smaller  amount  of  submission,  the  more  satisfactory   equality  of 
powerfield   relationshij)  which   we  have  already  noted    (Figure  9, 
democratic,  p.  IIH).    Wlien  the  content  of  the  dominating  conversa- 
tion of  the  autlioritarian  group  children  toward  the  leader  was  in- 
vestigated, a  second  interesting  fact  was  found.    Most  of  this  beha- 
vior consisted  of  dominating  demands  for  attention  and  approval 
(e.  g..  "Hey,  look  liere.     T  guess  you  better  say  I  did  this  < ).  K.. 
Inili  '."k     Wlujf  did  this  tyjx*  of  conversation  mean  in  terms  of  the 
social  dynamics  of  tlie  atmosphere?     Previously    (Figure   l;>.  ;m- 
tlioi-itaiian.  |).  l."{4^  we  noted  that  tlie  potent  subgroup  mcmbcrsliip 
tor  the  authoritarian  group  mcml)er  seemed  at  all  times  to  be  his 
relationship  with  the  leader.    This  of  course  necessitated  the  rathei- 
constant  maintenance  by  the  leader  of  five  simultaneous  asymmet- 
rical relationships  of  domination.   The  actual  result  of  this  five-way 
demand  ujjon  the  directing  activity  of  the  leader  was  to  reduce  each 
memlier  to  an  impersonal,  " coforless"  (Figure  IS,  authoritarian.  ]». 
138)  group  unit  to  be  directed  toward  leader-induced  goals,  rather 
tiuui  an  imiiriflual  subpart  of  the  group  who  had  a  uviqui  position 
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in  the  group  structure  and  had  particular  goals  and  other-member 
relationships  to  be  respected  (Figure  18,  democratic,  p.  138). 

There  seemed  to  be  two  ' '  work-minded ' '  ways  to  gain  uniqueness 
in  the  authoritarian  group  structure :  by  doing  a  poor  job  and  thus 
being  singled  out  for  special  ' '  powerfield  depletion, ' '  or  by  getting 
special  attention  from  the  leader  for  work  which  he  could  approve. 
This  latter  uniqueness  seemed  to  have  the  meaning  (for  the  mem- 
bers) of  an  approach  to  superior  social  status  or  a  position  nearer 
the  leader's  central  (policy-forming)  position  in  the  group  (Figure 
19,  authoritarian,  p,  138).  This  meant  two  things:  greater  equality 
of  social  powei*field  with  the  leader,  and  an  increase  in  social  power- 
field  in  relation  to  the  strengths  of  the  other  members.  Stratifica- 
tion seemed  to  develop  along  the  lines  of  social  power  status  by 
leader  recognition  rather  than  along  the  lines  of  group  recognition 
for  individual  contribution.  Interestingly  enough,  the  members  in 
the  democratic  situation,  where  centrality  of  position  and  individ- 
uality of  function  was  already  an  "  uuself -consciously "  accepted 
fact  (Figure  19,  democratic)  tended  to  move  away  from  complete 
individuality  toward  a  merging  of  their  particular  efforts  in  a  lo- 
comotion toward  a  group  goal.  This  difference  will  be  seen  more 
clearly  with  the  presentation  of  the  next  section  of  results.  To 
the  investigator  this  dift'erence  is  a  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween the  competitive  social  relationship  which  implies  inseeuritj' 
of  social  status  and  the  co-operative  social  relationship  Avhich  de- 
mands security  of  social  status. 

Attempts  to  Maintain  the  Fremnt  iSpace  of  Free  Movement. —  We 
noted  that  the  democratic  group  members  tended  to  initiate  more 
of  their  social  actions  toward  the  leader  (except  submissive  ac- 
tions) while  the  authoritarian  group  members  tended  to  approach 
less  and  respond  more.  The  relationships  indicated  by  the  results 
seem  to  justify  two  possible  inter])retations :  that  the  authoritarian 
group  members  were  kept  so  busy  responding  that  they  had  less 
opportunity  to  make  approaches,  and  that  these  members  hesitated 
to  approach  their  leader  as  spontaneously  as  did  the  democratic 
group  members.  Both  inter i)retations  probably  have  some  justifi- 
cation, but  the  latter  seemed  to  the  observers  to  be  the  most  potent 
factor  in  our  present  consideration  of  the  reactions  of  the  club 
members  to  the  leader.  To  approach  the  leader  in  the  authoritarian 
group  situation  meant  most  often  that  the  leader  response  would  be 
directing.    That  tliis  was  regarded  as  necessary  quite  often  is  seen 
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by  till'  iiuiuber  ol'  submis.sive  approaclu's  asking'  fur  direction  ul'  be- 
havior. But  to  approach  the  leader  was  to  leave  oneself  open  to 
greater  domination  by  his  powerfi<'ld,  and  we  liave  noted  that  this 
overlapping  often  meant  depletion  of  power  in  tlie  authoritarian 
group  (Figure  10,  authoritarian,  p.  116).  The  authoritarian  grou]) 
members  seemed,  therefore,  to  hesitate  to  reduce  their  space  of  free 
movement,  more  than  had  already  occurred,  by  an  approach  into  a 
sphere  of  greater  intensity  of  leader  influence  (Figure  20,  authori- 
tarian, p.  1M8).  Ik'cause  of  the  friendly  quality  of  the  leader's 
powerfield  and  its  more  nearly  equal  strength  the  democratic  mem- 
bers were  more  spontaneous  in  their  social  approaches  and  felt  no 
hesitation  in  overlapping  areas  of  straight  leader  influence  (Figure 
20,  democratic,  p.  i;W). 

Attempts  to  Preserve  "Personal  Privacy". —  In  Figure  14  (p. 
134)  we  noted  in  a  purely  quantitative  manner  that  the  authorita- 
rian leader  entered  the  regions  of  the  individual  member's  ])ersonal 
structure  more  often  than  did  the  democratic  leader.  Also,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  authoritarian  leader's  approach  tended  to  be  directing  in 
k  "personal  power  dei)leting"  sense  more  often  than  did  the  social 
approaches  of  the  democratic  leader.  The  grou])  differences  in  the 
behavior  of  "refusal  to  respond  to  the  leader"  seem  to  indicate  one 
i-esult  of  this  situation.  The  authoritarian  members  more  frequently 
shut  themselves  oft'  from  the  approaches  of  the  leader  (Figure  21, 
authoritarian,  p.  140)  by  i)laeing  the  barrier  against  "personal  in- 
trusion" around  a  more  i)eripheral  layer  of  their  personal  structure 
than  did  the  democratic  members  who  were  more  "accessible"  in 
their  social  interactions  with  the  leader  (Figure  21,  democratic), 
ll  will  be  remembered  that  the  democratic  leader  was  al.so  more 
accessible  by  tliis  criterion  of  ignoring  responses. 

Tliese  reactions  of  the  two  clubs  to  tlie  lea<ler  as  an  element  in 
the  group  ahuosphere  seem  to  the  investigator  to  sumnuirize  the 
major  outcomes  of  tln'  analysis  in  this  section  of  the  behavioral  re- 
lationships of  the  leader  and  the  ehild  members.  In  his  interpreta- 
tion, of  course,  tlie  investigator  is  continually  influenced  by  the  re- 
sidts  which  have  not  yet  been  presented  to  the  reader,  but  the  con- 
nectednes-s  and  coherence  of  the  three  .separate  sections  of  (piantita- 
tive  results  is  enhanced  l)y  focusing  the  interpretation  upon  the 
particular  kind  of  social  relationshii>s  wiiich  are  under  analysis. 
We  are  ready  now  to  consider  the  relationships  that  developed  be- 
tween the  child  members  in  eacii  of  the  two  clubs. 
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Relations  of  the  (J-roiip  Menihers  to  Each  Other 

With  the  two  atmospheres  evidently  differentiated  in  terms  oE 
some  of  the  major  charaeteriatiea  of  authoritarianism  and  demoe- 
raey,  we  are  ready  to  aslc  what  this  meant  in  terms  of  the-  inter- 
personal adjustments  of  the  group  members  to  each  other  and  to 
the  ongoing  group  activity.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  mental 
hygiene  of  group  Life  this  is  onr  major  interest. 

A.  Note  on  Interpretation  of  the  Data. —  It  wiU  need  to  be  re- 
called in  reading  Table  5  that  the  social  interactions  account  was 
tabTda.ted  in  relation  to  the  group  structure  record  in  such  a  way 
that  we  have  the  categories  of  ia-group  and  out-group  interactions, 
telling  us  the  frequency  of  social  actions  that  took  place  between 
members  of  the  same  activity  subgroup  and  of  different  activity 
subgroups  in  the  group  structure.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
"out-group  approaches"  in  this  situation  were  after  all  between 
members  of  the  same  larger  in-group.  the  mask-making  club.  There 
is  one  important  difference  between  Table  5  (from  interactions  rec- 
ord) and  Table  6  (from  stenographic  record).  To  include  in  a 
quantitative  tabulation  all  the  conversational  interactions  it  was 
necessarj'  to  add  another  category  not  taken  into  account  by  the 
interactionist.  It  has  been  labeled  "general  conversation"  and  has 
been  included  in  the  matter-of-fact  categorA-  of  Table  5.  The  large 
group  difference  in  this  category  tends  to  change  considerably  the 
relation  between  the  total  number  of  social  actions  in  each  group, 
as  will  bo  noted  in  the  comparisons  of  the  next  paragraph. 

Total  Social  Interactions. —  We  might  have  expected  to  find  that, 
although  the  frequency  of  relationship  with  the  leader  was  consid- 
erably greater  in  the  authoritarian  group,  the  interpersonal  rela- 
tions of  the  children  would  be  of  about  the  same  volume  in  the  two 
groups,  or  even  considerably  less  in  the  authoritarian  group.  With 
most  of  the  decisions  and  directing  done  by  the  leader  in  that 
group,  and  by  discussion  in  the  democratic  group,  it  woidd  seem 
that  fewer  interactions  were  necessary  between  the  members  of  the 
autocratic  group.  Actually  this  was  not  the  case  as  Tables  4  and  5 
indicate.  We  see  from  Table  5  that  the  authoritarian  group  mem- 
bers made  about  eight  interactions  per  unit  of  time  to  five  in  the 
democratic  group  (23.4:15.7),  but  that  with  the  addition  of  gen- 
eral conversation  not  related  to  immediate  behavior  in  the  club 
situation,  and  thus  recorded  by  the  stenographer,  but  not  the  inter- 
actions observer,  the  two  groups  were  about  equal  in  volume  of  ex- 
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pressed  social  interrelationships.  The  group  decisions  or  discus- 
sions related  to  club  activity  were  of  course  included  in  the  inter- 
action analj'sis  of  the  groups,  as  well  as  all  "purely  social"  inter- 
action which  was  ' '  in  the  field. ' ' 

We  see  (Table  5)  that  the  democratic  members  interacted  Math 
each  other  relatively  more  frequently  when  in  in-group  relation- 
ships than  the  authoritarian  members  for  the  difference  in  inci- 
dents of  behavior  is  less  liere  than  in  total  social  actions,  or  out- 
group  interactions.  "Cross  interaction"  (between  out-group  mem- 
bers) is  proportionately  greater  in  the  authoritarian  group  (18.6: 
9.9).  While  57  per  cent  of  the  total  social  interactions  were  in  this 
out-group  category  in  authoritarian  group,  only  39  per  cent  of  the 
democratic  members'  interactions  were  of  this  type.  Although  con- 
siderably more  interactions  per  unit  of  interaction  possibility  took 
place  between  in-group  members  than  out-group  members  in  both 
groups,  only  43  per  cent  of  the  total  social  actions  in  the  authori- 
tarian group  were  between  members  of  the  same  subgroups.,  as  com- 
pared to  61  per  cent  in  the  democratic  situation.  Separate  study 
of  the  initiated  social  approaches  gives  the  same  picture. 


Ascendant  Relations. —  Looking  first  at  Table  5  we  find  that 
twice  as  many  ascendant  actions  per  unit  of  interaction  took  place 
between  in-group  members  as  between  out-group  members  in  the 
authoritarian  group  (22.1:11.9),  while  three  times  as  many  (14.9: 
5.3)  directing  actions  were  in-group  relationships  as  out-group  in- 
teractions in  the  democratic  group.  The  proportion  of  ascendance 
in  the  total  social  actions  was  also  somewhat  greater  for  the  auto- 
cratic group,  and  with  the  addition  of  general  conversation  (Table 
6)  the  difference  in  this  respect  becomes  even  larger  (58  per  cent 
as  compared  to  36  per  cent).  The  category  of  initiated  ascendance 
yields  these  same  relationships.  Figure  23  gives  a  more  develop- 
mental picture  of  this  difference  in  ascendant  behavior  as  found  in 
the  group  conversation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  nearly  com- 
mon starting  point  of  the  two  groups  in  proportion  of  ascendant 
behavior  of  the  members  toward  each  other.  Also  of  special  inter- 
est are  the  two  high  points  for  the  authoritarian  group  on  the  fifth 
and  ninth  meetings,  the  days  of  concentration  upon  a  group  scape- 
goat. The  rather  abnormal  rises  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  meetings 
of  the  democratic  groups  also  relate  themselves  to  the  accounts  in 
the  group  log.  This  was  the  period  of  work  frustration  when  the 
children  were  disappointed  about  the  accidental  breakage  of  their 
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mask  mold.     The  last  tAvo  meetings  of  each  group  represent  the 
time  of  transfer  of  one  member  from  each  group. 

Turning  to  Table  6  and  Figures  24  and  25,  the  group  differences 
found  in  the  various  components  of  ascendant  behavior  give  a  more 
vivid  picture  of  the  quality  of  group  life  in  these  two  atmospheres. 
The  major  component  of  authoritarian  group  ascendance  was  domi- 
luiting  behavior  (67  per  cent)  while  only  about  one-fifth   (22  per 


.  1 


Table  6 
f'oxvers.vtional  interrelationships  of  child  members 


Incidents 

Per  Cent  of 

Total 
Conversation 

Per  Cent  of 

Category  of  Behavior 

of  Behavior 

Ascendance 

A* 

D** 

A 

^' 

A 

D 

Total  conversation 

1019 

1010 

1.    Total  ascendant  behavior  acts 

586 

361 

58 

36 

A.    Ascendant   dominating 

392 

81 

38 

8        67        22 

1.    Hostile 

186 

6 

18 

0.6 

2.    Unfriendly 

49 

23 

4.8 

2.3 

o.    Besistant 

33 

5 

3.2 

0.5 

4.    Aggressive    attention 

demands 

39 

3 

3.8 

0.3 

;1.    Hostile   criticism 

64 

35 

6.3 

3.5 

6.    Aggressive  expression 

of  competition 

21 

9 

2.1 

0.9 

R.    Friendly  ascendance 

27 

50 

"2.6 

5.0       4.6     1 3.9 

1.    Expression   of  co- 

operation 

24 

34 

2.4 

3.4 

2.    Praising 

3 

16 

0.2 

1.6 

('.    Objective  ascendance 

167 

230 

16.4 

22.7     28.5     63.7 

1.    Gives   instructions 

73 

99 

7.2 

9.8 

2.    Defends  ideas 

28 

15 

2.7 

1.5 

3.    Constructive  sug- 

gestion 

32 

81 

3.1 

8.0 

4.    Asks   for  attention 

34 

35 

3.3 

3.5- 

11.    Total  submissive  actions 

child  to  child  submission 

111 

155 

10.9 

15.3 

111.    Total  objective  actions 

322 

494 

31.6 

48.9 

A.    General  conversation  total 

261 

375 

25.6 

37.1 

1.    In  club-field 

197 

181 

19.3 

17.9 

2.    Out  club-field 

64 

194 

6.3 

19.2 

B.    Objective  criticism 

27 

47 

2.6 

4.7 

C.    Asks  for  information 

and  suggestion 

34 

72 

3.3 

7.1 

"Authoritarian 
**Demoeratic 
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cent)  of  the  directing  behavior  of  the  democratic  members  was  of 
this  nature.  Within  the  category  of  dominating  behavior  the  largest 
authoritarian  group  components  were  overt  hostility'  and  hostile 
criticism,  as  is  shown  graphically  in  Figure  22  (p.  147).  Work- 
minded,  objective  ascendance  was  the  major  item  (63.7  per  cent)  in 
the  directing  behavior  of  the  democratic  group  members,  more  than 
twice  as  large  a  proportion  as  in  the  ascendance  of  the  authoritarian 
members  (28.5  per  cent).  Friendly  ascendance  was  one-third  as 
large  a  portion,  relatively,  of  the  authoritarian  group's  ascendant 
relationships  as  of  the  democratic  members'  interactions  (4.6  per 
cent  as  compared  to  18.9  per  cent).  Figure  24  (j).  150)  indicates 
the  trend  of  this  authoritarian  atmosphere  to  bring  about  a  progres- 
sively greater  proportion  of  dominating  ascendance  of  the  child 
membei-s  toward  each  other  from  the  first  meeting  to  the  last,  and 
for  the  democratic  group  to  show  about  the  same  or  even  less  of  this 
behavior  (exception  of  sixth  meeting  already  noted)  with  the  prog- 
ress of  group  life.  Figure  25  (p.  151)  shows  the  inverted  relation- 
ships of  the  two  groups  when  the  components  of  friendly  and  objec- 
tive ascendance  are  studied.  The  items  of  behavior  of  these  two 
categories  (friendly  ascendance,  objective  ascendance)  were  put  to- 
gether to  give  a  larger  number  of  incidents  per  meeting. 

Submissive  Social  Relations. —  It  has  been  noted  already  that  the 
authoritarian  members  were  more  submissive  toward  the  source  of 
authorit}'  tlian  the  democratic  members.  Were  they  also  more  sub- 
missive toward  each  other?  The  results  indicate  that  the  reverse 
was  true.  Submissive  actions  toward  one  another  represent  19  per 
cent  of  the  social  actions  of  the  democratic  members  as  contrasted 
to  9  per  cent  of  the  authoritarian  group  interrelationships  (Table 
5).  Nearly  the  same  comparison  is  found  in  Table  6.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  democratic  group's  in-group  interactions  were  submis- 
sive (19  per  cent)  as  compared  to  one-eiglith  (14  per  cent)  of  the 
authoritarian  group's  in-group  actions.  The  democratic  group 
stood  in  even  greater  contrast  when  submission  in  out-group  inter- 
actions was  considered  (18  per  cent  as  compared  to  7  per  cent). 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  both  groups  the  members  were  sub- 
missive to  in-group  co-workers  about  three  times,  as  often  as  to  out- 
group  members,  but  the  democratic  group  members  tended  to  be 
relatively  more  submissive  in  out-group  relationships  than  the  au- 
thoritarian group  members.  From  the  analysis  of  initiated  sub- 
missive approaches  we  see  that  the  authoritarian  group  members 
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were  less  willing  to  make  a  submissive  approach  to  an  out-group 
member  than  to  an  in-group  member.  This  distinction  seemed  to 
make  no  difference  to  the  democratic  members,  as  the  percentages 
are  nearly  the  same  (4.5  per  cent  and  4.3  per  cent). 

Matter-of-Ftict  Actions. —  Looking  first  at  the  analysis  in  Table 
5  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  incidents  of  such  fact-minded  be- 
havior is  small,  but  that  the  in-group,  out-group  categories  seem  to 
indicate  an  interesting  trend.  Per  unit  of  interaction  possibility  the 
democratic  members  were  impersonal  in  their  in-group  relation- 
ships about  twice  as  often  (.57:1.1)  as  the  authoritarian  members, 
but  in  out-group  interactions  this  ratio  is  reversed  (.71:.44). 

The  rather  different  analysis  gf  this  work-minded  category  from 
the  stenographic  records  (Table  6)  seems  to  show  some  significant 
group  differences.    The  items  of  "general  conversation"  were  those 
social  actions  which  did  not  seem  to  have  any  bearing  upon  direc- 
tion of  club  behavior  of  any  of  the  members.     These  general  con- 
versational exchanges  were  divided  into  "in-the-club-field"  conver- 
sation (e.  g.,  What  the  other  club  was  doing;  how  many  meetings 
they  had  had,  etc.),  and  "out-of-the-club-field"  conversation  (e.  g., 
about  a  school  assembly  program ;  who  got  a  hundred  in  arithmetic, 
et«.).    The  amount  of  in-the-field  conversation  was  about  the  same 
for  the  two  groups,  taking  up  19.3  per  cent  of  the  social  exchanges 
of  the  authoritarian  group  to  17.9  per  cent  of  those  of  the  demo- 
cratic group.    The  "'out-of-the-field"  category  shows  a  large  differ- 
ence, three  to  one,  in  favor  of  more  activity  in  the  democratic 
group.     This  then  is  the  essential  point  of  difference  between  the 
amounts  of  total  activity  in  Table  5  and  Table  6,  seeming  to  indi- 
cate considerably  more  common  regions  in  the  life  spaces  of  the 
democratic  members.    Tlie  democratic  members  also  made  objective 
criticisms  of  their  own  or  other  members'  work,  and  asked  fellow 
members  for  suggestions  and  information  about  twice  as  often  as 
the  authoritarian  group  members.  Figure  2<j  indicates  thf  increase  in 
proportion  of  objective  behavior  in  (h'mocratie  group,  and  the  tend- 
eucy  to  become  less  objective  in  authoritarian  group  relationshij)s. 

Refusal  to  Respond  to  Social  Approa<'}Hs. —  Tlie  authoritarian 
group  members  ignored  the  approaches  of  fellow  members  twice  as 
often  (5.9:3.1)  per  unit  of  interaction  possibility  as  the  democratic 
members.  In  both  groups  there  was  a  tendency  to  ignore  social 
approaches  from  out-group  members  about  twice  as  often  as  from 
in-group  companions.     In  terms  of  per  cent  of  in-group  and  out- 
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group  activity  the  democratic  members  responded  relatively  more 
often  to  in-group  than  to  out-group  companions.  This  difference  in 
relationship  made  no  difference  to  the  authoritarian  group  members. 

Interaction  Chain  Amdysis. —  The  reader  will  remember  that  the 
observer  of  social  interactions  divided  his  running  account  as  he 
went  along  into  larger  units  or  chains  of  social  interactions.  The 
tabulation  below  indicates  the  same  types  of  relationships  as  the 
more  minute  analysis  has  already  summarized: 


a 

Autltoi 

'ilitrian 

Denwcratio 

Occur- 

Total 

Occur- 

Total 

rences 

Chabis, 

rences 

Chains, 

Per  Cent 

• 

Per  Cent 

Total  number  of 

chaius 

448 

284 

How  chain  begjiii : 

Ascendantly 

404 

-U 

239 

84 

.Submissively 

39 

9 

38 

13 

Matter -of -fact  ly 

~y 

1 

7 

3 

How  chain  ended: 

Ascendantly 

116 

26 

53 

19 

Submissively 

127 

29 

102 

37 

Matter  of-factly 

62 

14 

56 

20 

Refusal  to  respond 

141 

31 

68 

24 

Average  jKrsons 

in  a  chain 

3.1 

3.3 

Average  number  of 

actions   per   chain 

4.2 

6.2 

We  note,  in  line  witli  tlic  other  results,  that  interaction  chains 
begin  ascendantly  somewhat  more  often  in  the  authoritarian  group. 
Rather  naturally  there  is  a  clear  tendency  for  most  interaction 
chains  to  begin  with  an  ascendant  approach.  The  chains  began 
submissively  or  matter-of-factly  more  often  in  the  democratic 
group.  Also  we  see  that  a  focus  of  grou])  or  subgrou])  attention  is 
likel>-  to  be  settled  with  an  ascendant  i-esponse  or  by  an  ignoring 
action  more  often  in  tlie  autlioritarian  group,  and  more  often  by 
submissive  or  matter-of-fact  responses  in  the  democratic  group.  Al- 
tliough  the  number  of  raembei*s  involved  in  each  interaction  chain 
was  about  the  same  for  the  two  groups,  the  number  of  interactions 
per  chain  seemed  to  differ  significantly,  with  longer  chains  in  the 
democratic  group  (6.2  interactions  as  compared  to  4.2). 

Collective  Versus  Ego-centered  Conversation  and  Activif}/. —  The 
summary  group  vote  given  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  st'ction 
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seemed  to  indicate  rather  clearly  that  there  had  been  a  much  more 
"group-minded"  approach  to  the  activity  of  mask-making  in  the 
democratic  group.  While  each  of  the  members  of  the  authoritarian 
group  liad  identified  liimself  with  a  particular  group  product  by 
the  last  meeting,  the  democratic  group  had  a  large  proportion  of 
votes  favoring  a  collective  disposal  of  one  or  more  of  the  masks  (e. 
g.,  to  teacher,  to  leader)  and  the  others  were  to  go  to  "those  that 
had  the  ideas  for  them''  rather  than  to  "me."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  on  the  very  first  meeting  with  the  children  the  same 
emphasis  was  put  upon  the  fact  that  the  masks  would  be  group 
property  to  be  disposed  of  by  group  consent.  The  actions  follow- 
ing the  release  of  Jeader  authority  in  the  authoritarian  group  after 
this  last  meeting  vote  also  indicated  a  tendency  toward  destruction 
of  the  group  ])roductions  by  the  members. 

The  investigator  thought  that  perhaps  another  index  as  to  the 
personal  ego  versus  group  goal  involvement  could  be  found  in  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  personal  expressions,  /,  me,  and  mine  and 
the  collectives  we,  us,  and  ours.  The  tabulation  indicates  the  group 
difference  resulting  from  this  survey  of  the  stenographic  records. 

Autocratic  Group      Democratic  Group 


Occur- 

Per Cent 

Occur- 

Per Cent 

rences 

of  Total 

rences 

of  Total 

Total   e.xpressioiis 

.518 

487 

"  I-ceutered  " 

426 

82 

318 

64 

"  We-centerecl  ■ ' 

92 

18 

174 

.36 

While  only  18  per  cent  of  the  authoritarian  members'  expressions 
indicated  a  feeling  of  collective  unity,  over  a  third,  or  36  per  cent, 
of  the  democratic  members'  expressions  were  "we-centered. 


>  > 


Group  Structure  Factors. —  From  many  informal  observations  of 
a  variety  of  clubs  in  action  it  had  seemed  to  the  present  investiga- 
tor that  the  size,  stability,  and  number  of  subgroupings  within  the 
larger  group  structure  usually  had  considerable  significance  in  in- 
dicating the  unity  and  constellation  of  the  interpersonal  relation- 
ships existing  within  the  group.  Remembering  that  the  actual  ac- 
tivity demands  upon  subgroup  structure  were  equated  for  the 
two  groups,  a  survey  of  Tables  7  and  8  indicates  several  group 
differences. 

First,  30  per  cent  of  the  group  structures  in  the  authoritarian 
atmosphere  were  initiated  by  the  leader  as  compared  to  complete 
spontaneity  of  subgroupings  in  the  democratic  group.    We  see  that 
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Figure  32.    Conversational  Locomotions  Into  the  Various  Regions  of  "Inter- 
action Meaning ' ' 
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Figure  33.  The  Overlapping  of  Personal  Needs  and  Group  Situation 
In  the  authoritarian  club  social  frustrations  seemed  to  result  in  a  strong 
force  (Potency  =  .6)  toward  a  personal  goal  of  more  satisfactory  social  status. 
This  goal  was  in  conflict  with  the  less  potent  (.4)  own  goal  (represented  in 
black)  of  co-operating  in  the  mask  pro.ject.  Leader-induced  (in  red)  social 
forces,  however,  made  the  work  goal  most  potent  during  most  of  the  club 
period. 

In  the  democratic  atmosphere  where  spontaneous  recognition  of  "individual- 
ity" was  a  part  of  the  situaticm.  the  status  goal  was  not  very  potent  (.2)  and 
the  group  goal  interest  predominantly  determined  behavior  (.8). 
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Figure  34.     Work-Mindedness  as  a  Path  to  Social  Status 

In  the  authoiitaiian  situation  leader  praise  for  good  work  (P')  was  seen  as 
a  possible  path  to  personal  status,  but  one  which  was  often  not  easily  acces- 
sible. 

In  the  democratic  club  spontaneous  work  praise  of  fellow  club  members  (Pi, 
P2,  ps)  as  well  as  the  leader  (P')  made  good  work  a  distinguished  path  to 
social  status. 


A  'Tact  ■ 
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CvV    Outstandinq 
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E  ^fM 
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Figure  35.     Paths  to  Higher  Social  Status  in  the  Group 

As  subparts  of  tlie  two  major  paths  to  status   (leadership,  domination)  sev 
eral  patterns  of  means-behavior  were  distinguished.    We  have  identified  three 
patterns  of  leadership  (A,  B,  C)  and  three  patterns  of  domination  (D,  E,  F) 
whicli  seemed  to  exist  in  our  exporimcntal  s()<-i;il  atmospheres. 


sion 


Figure  36.     Leader  Influence  on  Accessibility  of  Leadership  Status 

In  the  autlioritariaii  situation  the  leader   (L)   maintained  exclusive  "posses- 

..on"   of  the   central    positio!i   of  group  leadership    (S'-),   putting  up  a   social 

barrier    (B-")    which   kept  all  otlier  members  in  jtositions  of  peripheral  status 

(S-). 

In  the  democratic   atmosphere,  on  the  contrary,  leadership  status    (S')   was 

accessible  to  all  members  at  one  time  or  another,  the  leader  (L)  maintaining  no 

exclusive  hold  on  regions  of  group  centrality. 
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Figure  37.  Follow  Moiiibor  Tiifluence  on  Aecessibilit.y  of  Leadership  Status 
In  the  authoritarian  situation  the  mutual  competition  of  all  child  members 
for  more  secure  group  status  meant  that  no  child  was  willing  to  spontaneously 
recognize  a  fellow  member  as  superior  in  any  way,  and  thus  for  each  child  a 
social  barrier  of  nonrecognitiou  (B")  barred  each  member  from  a  position  of 
leadership  (as  contrasted  to  domination). 

In  the  democratic  club  spontaneous  praise  of  the  members  by  one  another 
(Pi,  P2,  ps,  P4)  made  leadership  an  accessible  region  for  anj-  particular 
member  (C'')- 


Figure  38.  Dedifferentiation  of  the  Personal  Structure  Under  High  Tension 
This  representation  of  the  child  (motor  perceptual  stratum;  p  =  inner  per- 
sonal systems)  indicates  that  in  a  conilition  of  high  general  tension  (indicated 
by  crosshatching)  the  degree  of  differentiation  (number  of  systems  with  a 
certain  degree  of  functional  independence)  of  the  person  has  decreased,  result 
ing  in  a  more  primitive  or  less  difFercntiated  psydiologieal  structure  (broken 
lines  represent  former  systems  which  no  longer  j)ossess  functional  independ- 
euoe). 

Figure  39.  nonuniitioii  as  the  Distinguished  Path  to  Social  .Status  in  the 
Authoritarian  Situation 

Witli  the  jiath  of  leadershi|>  li.iind  both  by  iioii  recognition  of  fellow  mem- 
bers (B^'),  and  by  the  particular  relationship  with  the  adult  leader  (B>),  the 
clearest  path  to  social  status  for  the  members  in  the  authoritarian  club  was  by 
means  of  dominating  soci.-il  teehni(|ues. 
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Figuip  40.  The  Social  Situation  of  Mutually  Hostile  and  Equally  Strong 
Overlapping  Powerfiekls 

In  the  authoritarian  atmosphere  a  situation  of  nuitual  competition  of  each 
member  (C)  -n-ith  each  other  member  for  domineering  status  resulted  in  a 
mutual  weakening  of  all  members,  the  members  having  all  been  reduced  to 
approximately  equal  social  power  by  their  relationships  with  the  leader   (L). 


Figure  41.     The  St-npegoat  Situation 

Twice  the  interpersonal  relationships  shifted  so  that  four  members  (Ci,  C2, 
O,  C*)  were  concentrating  their  attack  upon  the  fifth  member  (O'')  who  was 
weakened  fourfold  by  this  overlapping  of  social  powerfields  (a,  b,  e,  d)  and 
became  clearly  inferior  to  his  fellow  members. 
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the  two  structures  of  highest  group  unitj^  (5  and  4-1)  occurred 
fourteen  times  in  the  authoritarian  group  and  forty-one  times  in 
the  democratic  group.  The  two  lowest  degrees  of  unity  (2-1-1-1, 
1-1-1-1-1)  appeared  forty-one  times  in  the  authoritarian  atmosphere 
and  nineteen  times  in  the  democratic  group  life.  The  actual  num- 
ber of  structures  which  occurred  in  each  group  was  nearly  equal, 
ninetj^  in  the  authoritarian  group  to  eighty-eight  in  the  democratic 
group.  Taking  as  the  next  index  the  number  of  minutes  of  the 
group  life  during  which  each  subgroup  structure  existed  we 
find  the  same  differences,  34.5  minutes  of  the  two  most  highly 
united  patterns  in  the  authoritarian  group  to  151  minutes  in  the 
democratic  group,  and  109.5  minutes  of  the  two  most  divided  group 
patterns  in  autocracy  to  49  minutes  in  democracy.  We  have  already 
noted  the  effect  upon  the  duration  of  initiated  structures  of  the 
authoritarian  leader.  Initiated  structures  had  an  average  life  of 
4.7  minutes  to  2.2  for  the  spontaneous  authoritarian  group  struc- 
tures. The  average  democratic  group  structure  had  a  duration  of 
3  minutes.  The  reader  might  question  whether  this  evident  lack  of 
unity  of  the  authoritarian  group  might  not  have  been  due  to  the 
initiation  by  the  leader  of  structures  of  divided  pattern.  The  an- 
alysis of  the  direction  of  the  changes  in  group  structure  gives  us 
the  answer  to  this  question.  Under  each  structure  is  a  tabulation 
of  the  direction  of  the  changes  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
that  particular  structure.  The  totals  indicate  that  the  leader 
changed  the  authoritarian  group  tOAvard  higher  unity  nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty-seven  initiated  shifts  and  that  it  spontaneously 
changed  toward  greater  disintegration  of  structure  forty  times  out 
of  sixty-three.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  then,  that  the  influence 
of  the  autocratic  leader  made  the  two  groups  more  similar  in  struc- 
ture than  they  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  democratic  group 
had  about  the  same  number  of  shifts  in  pattern  in  each  direction, 
forty-three  up  and  forty-five  do\vn.  The  greatest  possible  change 
in  group  structure,  from  complete  disintegration  to  complete  unity, 
was  six  steps  in  our  groups  of  five  members.  If  one  scans  through 
the  profile  of  structure  changes  for  a  meeting,  as  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  original  running  account,  one  finds  continually  in  the  authori- 
tarian group  records  the  picture  of  a  leader-initiated  unity  of 
structure  slowly  breaking  down  as  the  leader's  influence  is  with- 
drawn, to  be  built  up  again  by  his  renewed  action,  but  unable  to 
maintain  spontaneously  a  stable  structure  of  a  highly  united  pat- 
tern.   The  last  tabulation  in  Table  8  indicates  that  the  average  dis- 
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taiice  of  structure  change  was  greater  (thus  changing  the  personal 
working  relationships  ol"  more  members)  for  the  leader-initiated 
groups  than  for  the  spontaneous,  structures  in  the  authoritarian 
group,  and  that  the  building  up  tended  to  be  more  abrupt  than  the 
breaking  down.  The  size  of  the  change  was  the  same  in  both  di- 
rections in  the  democratic  group.  We  note  also  that  some  patterns 
of  structure  seemed  to  be  more  unstable  and  less  frequent  than 
others.  This  suggests  the  interesting  possibility  of  certain  "natu- 
ral patterns"  for  diiferent  sized  social  groups. 

The  Scapegoat  Situation. —  An  interesting  quantitative  index  of 
the  two  scapegoat  situations  (described  in  the  group  log)  is  fur- 
nished by  an  analysis  of  the  curves  of  dominating  behavior  initiated 
hy  and  received  hy  each  member  of  the  authoritarian  group.  Fig- 
ure 27  gives  this  comparison  for  both  groups.  The  reader  will  find 
these  individual  curves  interesting  in  several  ways,  but  only  three 
factors  are  of  major  interest  here.  In  comparing  the  dominating 
behavior  of  each  child  with  the  domination  directed  against  him,  a 
dramatic  polarization  of  domination  (largely  of  the  hostility  cate- 
gory) against  one  member  by  the  others  becomes  rather  clear  on 
two  occasioris  in  the  authoritarian  situation.  The  impotency  of  the 
scapegoat's  defense  is  indicated  by  the  relatively  small  number  of 
dominating  approaches  he  makes  while  being  attacked.  A  minute  by 
minute  analysis  of  the  fifth  and  ninth  meetings  would  indicate  the 
progi'essive  loss  of  social  power  of  the  scapegoat  as  the  attack  de- 
veloped. We  note  from  the  curves  of  Figure  27  the  submissive  po- 
sition Tom  had  to  take  before  he  left  the  club  (sixth  meeting).  The 
second  factor  to  be  noted  is  the  evident  drop  in  dominating  behav- 
ior on  the  part  of  the  members  during  the  meeting  after  the  scape- 
goat attack.  This  effect  was  even  more  noticeable  in  the  actual  at- 
mospheres of  the  club  meetings  than  it  is  in  the  curves  of  Figure 
27.  There  seemed  to  be  an  appreciable  increase  in  work-minded- 
ness  and  amicability  of  the  members  toward  each  other  immediate- 
ly, but  only  for  a  short  period.    The  attempt  of  the  scapegoat  to  go 

Figure  27.  Conipaiison  of  Dominating  Behavior  "Given"  and  "Received" 
by  Each  Club  Mmibcr 

In  the  authoritarian  group  the  concentration  of  hostility  toward  Tom  (fifth 
meeting)  and  Joe  (ninth  meeting)  is  clearly  seen  in  the  curves  of  "dominating 
ascendance  received."  A  comparison  of  the  "domination  output"  and  "domi- 
nation received ' '  by  each  member  is  interesting. 

In  the  democratic  situation  the  most  striking  thing  noted  is  the  uniformly 
low  manifestation  of  (lomination  by  all  members,  and  the  lack  of  appearance 
of  anything  resembling  a  scapegoat  situation.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  sixth 
meeting  was  the  one  in  which  work  frustration  occurred.     Figure  on  next  page. 
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Figure  27.    (See  caption  on  p.  164) 
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into  a  region  of  work  interest  and  closer  relationship  with  the 
leader  was  also  noticeable  in  both  cases.  (See  Group  Log.)  To 
make  comparison  possible  comparable  curves  for  the  democratic 
group  (Figure  27,  democratic)  have  been  included  to  show  the 
same  relationships  of  dominating  beliavior  in  the  democratic  group. 
The  sixth  meeting  seems  to  offer  the  only  behavior  peaks  which 
could  be  called  at  all  abnormal,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  the  two 
individuals  involved,  Jim  and  Mack,  "gave"  as  much  as  they  "re- 
ceived" of  dominating  behavior,  which  was  clearly  not  the  case  in 
the  scapegoat  situation.  This  period  (sixth  meeting)  of  work  frus- 
tration may  be  reviewed  in  the  group  log.  In  a  more  general  W'ay 
the  careful  inspection  of  the  curves  seems  to  uphold  the  finding  of 
Anderson  (1)  that  dominating  behavior  "begets"  dominating  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  companions.  The  nature  of  these  two  out- 
])reaks  surely  seems  to  warrant  further  experimental  research  into 
the  problem  of  tlie  polarization  of  interpersonal  hostility  within  a 
group;  The  sociological  problem  of  the  "minority  group"  seems 
to  be  of  identical  nature.  Why  a  group  in  an  "atmosphere  of  high 
pressure"  will  suddenly  turn  upon  some  section  of  itself  as  a  "re- 
lease mechanism"  is  a  problem  of  paramount  importance  for  socio- 
psychological  research. 

The  Changes  of  Group  Memhership. —  The  qualitative  observa- 
tions of  the  changes  in  group  membership  of  Sarah  and  Sue  may 
be  reviewed  briefly. 

Sarali  was  changed  from  the  authoritarian  to  the  democratic 
group  and  received  a  i-ather  friendly  reception,  beginning  to  help 
spontaneously  on  the  mask  by  the  end  of  ten  minutes.  She  was 
outside  of  most  of  the  group  conversation,  making  few  social  inter- 
actions. She  seemed  bewildered  by  the  spontaneous  participation 
of  tlie  regulaj-  members  in  the  clean-up  activity.  The  second  meet- 
ing found  her  mucli  more  of  an  active  group  member  but  rather  at 
a  loss  to  understand  all  the  time  spent  in  discussion  and  decision 
by  the  democratic  group  members.  She  enjoyed  the  club,  however, 
and  continued  1o  come  when  tlie  regular  meetings  were  over  — 
voting  for  more  meetings,  also  voting  "each  take  their  own" 
(mask)  ill  contrast  to  the  regular  democratic  members'  more  group- 
centered  suggestions  for  the  disposal  of  tlie  masks. 

Sue  refused  to  identify  herself  with  her  new  group  (authorita- 
rian grou]) )  during  tlie  first  meeting,  calling  them  "they"  in  her 
conversation    and   boasting   about   the  superiority  of   her  group's 
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products  (a  true  superiority).  She  clearly  indicated  a  cognitive 
differentiation  of  the  two  atmospheres  with  the  remark,  "You're 
different  in  this  group,  aren't  you?"  (How  come?)  "Oh,  the 
whole  thing.  We're  a  little  more  independent  than  you  are." 
(What  do  you  mean?)  "We  had  things  more  our  way."  Sue 
tended  to  respond  before  the  other  members  to  the  directions  of 
the  leader  during  this  first  meeting  but  resented  the  lack  of  co- 
operation of  the  regular  members  during  clean-up.  During  the 
second  meeting  she  set  out  to  work  on  a  project  of  her  own  and 
was  quite  dominating,  especially  toward  Ray.  She  did  not  join  in 
the  outburst  of  "release"  behavior  when  the  results  of  the  voting 
were  announced.  She  showed  no  desire  to  continue  the  club  meet- 
ings. 

Figure  28  indicates  rather  clearly  the  effect  of  the  changed 
group  membership  upon  the  proportion  of  ascendant  and  objective 
behavior  in  their  total  social  behavior.  The  effect  of  the  new  at- 
mosphere with  its  different  "style"  of  behavioral  relationships  is 
quite  evident  in  both  cases.  The  changes  in  components  of  ascend- 
ance represented  in  Figure  29  suggests  that  these  differences  are 
an  even  more  delicate  indicator  of  the  changes  in  atmosphere  re- 
sponse of  the  new  members.  These  are  of  course  only  two  cases, 
representing  a  small  number  of  incidents  of  behavior  in  each  case, 
but  the  evidence  is  rather  clear-cut  and  all  in  the  same  direction. 

Changes  in  Popularity. —  We  have  the  comparison  between  the 
original  popularity  of  the  group  members  in  their  schoolroom  and 
the  popularity  of  the  same  members  rated  by  their  fellow  members 
at  the  end  of  the  club  meetings.  A  rather  surprising  consistency 
from  one  rating  to  the  other  was  found.  Ray's  final  position  seems 
to  be  the  point  of  greatest  interest  in  these  rankings  as  noted  below : 
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Group 
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Group 
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(By  Whole 
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Dick 
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Ray- 

Helen 

Mack 
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Harry 

Harry 

Mack 
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Sarah 
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Sue 
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Joe 

Jim 

Jim 
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Tom 

•Absent  during 
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K8 

C^uiet,  submissive  Ray,  by  coiisi.stently  being  chosen  second  or  third, 
unexpectedly  achieved  a  high  position  in  the  club  rankings.  Joe,  as 
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might  have  been  expected  (he  was  the  second  scapegoat),  dropped 
to  a  low  position  and  Tom  continued  to  hold  the  lowest  ranking. 
We  may  say  that  Jack,  Harry,  Sarah,  and  Tom  held  the  same  ranks 
in  this  club  rating  as  in  the  choices  of  all  their  schoolmates,  and 
that  in  the  democratic  group  only  one  very  minor  shift  took  place, 
a  one  rank  reversal  for  JMack  and  Helen. 

Indivkhial  Differences. —  The  investigator  is  fully  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  to  be  really  complete  he  ought  to  conclude  this  presen- 
tation of  his  results  with  a  rather  careful  analysis  of  the  differential 
responses  of  the  different  group  members  to  the  same  experimental 
atmosphere.  Did  differences  in  philosophy  and  practice  of  discipline 
in  the  home  situation  show  up  in  club  adjustment?     Did  rather 
generalized  differences  in  attitudes  toward  adult  prestige  and  so- 
cial distance  play  a  part?   After  surveying  the  data  which  he  had 
gathered  on  each  club  member  by  a  study  of  the  school  records, 
observations  in  the  school  situation,  and  interviews  with  the  chil- 
dren, the  investigator  decided  that  it  would  be  entirely  too  pre- 
sumptuous to  attempt  to  establish  such  relationships  in  this  pre- 
liminary study.     The  facts  which  had  been  gathered  were  entirely 
too  scanty  and  tended  to  show  a  sameness  in  major  factors  of  the 
backgrounds,  a  sameness  which  had  prompted  the  experimenter  to 
choose  these  particular  children  as  club  members.     The  study  now 
in  progress  is  attempting,  in  a  much  more  thorough  way,  to  study 
the  factors  of  overlapping  group  memberships  which  may  make  for 
differences  of  behavior  in  the  same  experimental  club  situation. 
By  periodic  interviews  with  the  club  members  by  a  friendly  person 
not  active  in  the  club  situation,  it  is  proving  possible  to  get  some 
frank  comparisons  between  the  atmospheres  of  the  home,  school, 
and  club.     These  comparisons  are  made  in  terms  of  reactions  to 
discipline,  and  conceptions  of  the  particular  restrictions  that  exist 
to  space  of  free  movement  in  each  situation.     The  parents  have 
proved  to  be  very  co-operative  in  discussing  with  the  investigators 
their  evaluation  of  the  methods  and  relationships  that  create  the 
home  atmosphere.    Rating  scales  made  out  by  parents  and  teachers 
seem  to  indicate  some  interesting  differences.    With  data  of  this 
scope  it  is  hoped  that  some  meaningful  individual  psychological 
interpretation  may  be  made  which  are  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  study.    Figures  30  and  31  present  some  individual  pro- 
file comparisons  of  the  two  groups  which  indicate  to  this  investi- 
gator the  lack  of  any  important  amount  of  ''overlapping"  of  be- 
havior of  the  members  in  tlie  different  atmospheres.     The  great 
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variability  of  many  of  these  individual  curves  is,  of  course,  partially- 
due  to  the  small  number  of  incidents  of  behavior  to  be  charted 
when  the  social  activity  of  one  member  for  a  single  meeting  is  di- 
vided into  the  various  categories  of  interaction  analysis.  But  the 
same  member  was  different  every  time  he  came  to  a  club  meeting. 
The  changes  in  the  constellation  of  social  forces  in  the  club  situa- 
tion from  time  to  time  merely  made  "inconsistent"  behavior  the 
' '  consistent ' '  way  of  reacting.  The  two  tabulations  below  indicate, 
however,  what  is  meant  by  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  essential 
lack  of  "overlappingness"  in  behavior  between  the  two  groups. 
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4 
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7 
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13 
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5 

The  first  meeting  has  been  tabulated  separatel}'  in  each  case  and 
indicates  the  close  similarity  of  the  two  groups  during  the  first 
club  session.  We  see  that  during  thirty-nine  ' '  person-meetings ' '  in 
only  six  cases  did  the  proportion  of  objective  ascendance  exceed 
that  of  dominating  behavior  in  the  authoritarian  group,  while  in 
only  five  cases  out  of  thirty-eight  "person-meetings"  did  the  pro- 
portion of  dominating  ascendance  exceed  that  of  objective  ascend- 
ance in  the  democratic  club.  Three  members  of  tiie  authoritarian 
group  and  all  five  members  of  the  democratic  group  started  with  a 
higher  proportion  of  objective  than  of  dominating  ascendance  dur- 
ing the  first  meeting.  Authoritarian  group  members  seemed  to 
shift  downwards  rather  rapidly  in  this  respect.  The  more  inclu- 
sive categories  of  ascendant  and  matter-of-fact  social  behavior  also 
indicate  a  relatively  small  overlap  and  a  similar  starting  point  for 
both  groups.  In  only  six  out  of  thirty-nine  cases  did  the  propor- 
tion of  objective  behavior  exceed  that  of  ascendant  behavior  in  the 
authoritarian  group.  In  only  thirteen  out  of  thirty-eight  cases  did 
the  democratic  members  show  a  larger  proportion  of  ascendance 
than  of  objective  behavior.  In  both  groups  all  five  members  began 
with  a  higher  proportion  of  ascendant  than  of  objective  activity. 
The  democratic  members  seemed  to  gain  in  the  proportion  of  this 
latter  type  behavior  rather  rapidly. 

Summary  of  Relations  of  the  Group  Members  to  Each  Other. — 

1.  Including  the  general  conversation  from  the  stenographic- 
records  the  total  social  actions  of  the  two  groups  were  about  equal. 
Omitting  this  category  of  interactions  not  directly  related  to  be- 
havior in  the  club  situation,  the  authoritarian  group  members  wen- 
more  interactive  (8  to  5)  per  unit  of  interaction-possibility. 

2.  About  twice  as  many  social  interactions  per  unit  of  possibil- 
ity occurred  between  in-group  members  as  between  out-group  mem- 
bers in  both  clubs.  About  three-fifths  of  the  democratic  group's 
volume  of  .social  activity  was  between  in-group  members  as  con- 
trasted to  two-fifths  of  the  interrelations  of  the  authoritarian  group. 

3.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  social  actions  of  the  authoritarian 
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group  members  were  ascendant  actions.  The  analysis  of  compo- 
nents of  ascendance  indicated  that  the  largest  component  was  ag- 
gressive dominating  behavior  in  the  authoritarian  group,  and  work- 
centered  objective  direction  of  behavior  in  the  democratic  group. 
Developmentally  we  noted  that  the  authoritarian  atmosphere  tend- 
ed to  bring  about  increase  in  the  proportion  of  dominating  ascend- 
ance while  the  democratic  atmosphere  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
per  cent  of  friendly  and  ob,i<H'tivc  components  of  ascendant  be- 
havior. 

4.  Submissive  actions  toward  one  another  accounted  for  twice 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  democratic  grou])  interactions  as  of  the 
authoritarian  group  relations  between  the  members.  The  demo- 
cratic group  members  were  relatively  more  submissive  in  out-group 
relationships  than  were  the  authoritarian  group  membei's,  although 
there  was  actually  more  submissive  behavior  during  in-group  than 
out-group  activity  in  both  clubs. 

5.  The  democratic  group  members  were  more  objective  in  their 
relations  with  fellow  members  than  were  the  autocratic  group  mem- 
bers. In  terms  of  in-group  and  out-group  relationships  it  was  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  authoritarian  group  membei"s  were 
slightly  more  objective  in  their  out-group  relationships  than  were 
the  democratic  members,  but  the  latter  were  about  twice  as  matter- 
of-fact  during  in-group  interactions.  This  seemed  to  indicate  a 
tendency  among  the  authoritarian  group  members  to  be  more  ob- 
jective in  distant  social  relationships  than  at  the  more  intimate  co- 
worker social  distance.  We  noted  the  developmental  tendency  to- 
ward more  objectivity  in  the  democratic  group  and  less  in  the  au- 
thoritarian group.  Of  especial  interest  wen-  the  two  categories  of 
general  conversation,  *'in-the-club-field"  and  "out-of-the-club- 
field. "  The  groups  were  equated  in  the  former  but  the  democratic 
group  had  a  markedly  larger  common  conversational  life-space 
which  was  not  restricted  to  the  club  situation. 

H.  Authoritarian  group  membei*s  ignored  social  api)roaehes  of 
t'pjlow  members  about  twice  as  often  as  democratic  group  members. 

7.  The  analysis  of  social  interaction  chains  indicated  that  while 
they  began  with  an  ascendant  approach  most  often  in  both  groups, 
they  tended  to  begin  ascendantly  more  often  in  the  authoritarian 
group  and  submissively  or  objectively  relatively  more  often  in  the 
democratic  group.  The  chains  ended  ascendantly  or  with  a  refusal 
to  respond  more  often  in  the  authoritarian  group  and  submissively 
or  matter-of-factly  more  often  in  the  democratic  group.    The  num- 
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ber  of  persons  engaging  in  each  interaction  chain  was  about  the 
same  for  the  two  groups,  but  each  chain  contained  more  interac- 
tions in  the  democratic  group. 

8.  From  the  vote  on  disposal  of  group  property  and  the  analysis 
of  "I-centered"  and  '*we-centered"  conversation  there  was  a 
rather  clear  indication  that  the  democratic  group  had  a  stronger 
feeling  of  group  unity  and  that  the  members  were  less  ego-centered 
in  their  club  relationships.  The  tendency  to  destroy  the  masks 
when  the  restrictions  of  the  authoritarian  atmosphere  Avere  with- 
drawn was  also  noted. 

').  The  analysis  of  the  subgroup  structures  of  the  two  clubs  in- 
dicated, first  of  all,  that  the  constellations  comprising  the  structure 
were  dictated  by  the  leader  about  a  third  of  the  time  in  the  au- 
thoritarian group  and  Avere  never  leader-imposed  in  the  democratic 
group.  We  next  noted  that  both  in  terms  of  number  of  occurrences 
and  of  duration  of  patterns  the  structure  of  the  democratic  group 
maintained  a  much  higher  degree  of  united  pattern.  It  Avas  noted 
that  the  authoritarian  leader  tended  to  influence  the  authoritarian 
group  toward  higher  unity  of  structure,  changing  the  activity 
groupings  in  the  direction  of  a  more  united  pattern  twice  as  often 
as  toAvard  a  more  divided  pattern.  When  the  otructuring  influence 
of  the  leader  Avas  removed  the  group  moved  toAvard  greater  disinte- 
gration of  structure  twice  as  often  as  toward  greater  unity.  Leader- 
initiated  structures  existed,  on  the  average,  more  than  tAvice  as  long 
as  spontaneous  ones  in  the  authoritarian  group.  Democratic  group 
spontaneous  groupings  had  a  more  stable  existence  than  member- 
formed  authoritarian  group  structures,  but  had  a  shorter  existence 
than  leader-initiated  groupings  in  the  authoritarian  atmosphere. 
Leader-initiated  changes  tended  to  more  completely  rearrange  the 
entire  group  structure  than  did  spontaneous  changes. 

10.  The  individual  curves  of  dominating  behavior  and  recipi- 
ents of  dominating  behavior  for  the  tAvo  groups  indicated  that 
tAvice  during  the  life  of  the  authoritarian  group  the  dominating  be- 
havior of  four  members  focused  upon  the  fifth.  Both  members  avIio 
Avere  thus  made  scapegoats  of  group  tension  left  the  group  soon 
after  this  loss  in  status.  After  each  "scapegoat  meeting"  there 
seemed  to  be  a  temporary  decrease  in  dominating  behavior  betAveen 
the  members  and  an  increase  in  objectiA^e  Avorkmindedness.  No 
concentration  of  hostility  against  any  member  occurred  in  the  dem- 
ocratic group,  and  the  cur\'es  of  dominating  behavior  in  this  club 
indicated  chiefly  the  absence  of  this  type  of  behavior.     There  did 
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seem  to  bo  an  indication  tliat  the  indivitluals  who  were  most  dom- 
inating in  their  behavior  generally  received  more  dominating  as- 
cendance from  the  other  members.  The  scapegoat  sitnation  in  tlie 
antlioritarian  group  was  a  striking  excei)tion. 

11.  The  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  the  two  members  who  were 
transferred  in  group  membership  from  one  atmos])here  to  the  other 
indicated  several  behaviors  of  immediate  maladjustment,  but 
showed  chiefly  a  striking  change  in  components  of  social  activity 
toward  the  style  of  living  of  the  new  group.  The  democratic  group 
member  found  adjustment  in  the  authoritarian  atmosphere  more 
difficult,  resenting  the  lack  of  independence  and  deviating  during 
the  second  meeting  from  the  group  joroject  to  her  own  individual 
activity.  The  authoritarian  member  was  at  a  loss  to  adapt  herself 
immediately  to  the  process  of  group  decision  by  discussion  and  to 
spontaneously  participate  in  "duties"  which  had  required  leader- 
induced  motivation  in  her  former  gronii.  The  clianges  in  compo- 
nents of  behavior  with  the  change  of  group  membership  were  shown 
in  graphic  representation.  It  is  impossible  to  say  here  whether  a 
longer  period  of  life  in  the  authoritarian  atmosphere  would  have 
made  the  adjustment  to  the  democratic  group  more  difficult  than 
the  change  in  the  other  direction. 

12.  There  were  tAvo  significant  shifts  in  |)()i)ularity  .status  in  the 
authoritarian  group  from  the  original  rankings,  given  by  all  class- 
mates in  the  schoolroom  situation  prior  to  the  club  meetings,  to  the 
rankings  given  by  the  club  members  after  the  club  sessions  had  con- 
cluded. Joe,  who  had  been  second  in  ranking  dropped  to  fifth.  He 
was  the  .second  grou])  scajjcgoat.  Ray.  who  had  been  absent  during 
the  original  rankings,  received  a  ranking  of  second.  He  was  not 
an  original  grouj)  member  but  came  in  later  as  a  substitute  for 
Tom.  Ray  seemed  to  gain  his  high  ranking  by  not  being  rejeeted 
l)y  any  one.  ratlier  than  because  he  stood  highest  in  popularity  in 
the  ratings  of  any  of  the  other  grou])  members.  Because  of  the 
submis.sive  nature  of  his  behavior  he  had  nfV(>r  Iwen  a  competitor 
for  grouj)  status. 

1:{.  Witli  the  limited  "individual  differcnees  in  social  back- 
ground" data  wiiieh  he  had  on  hand  the  investigator  was  unable 
to  establish  any  significant  relationships  between  individual  differ- 
ences in  response  to  the  same  club  atmosphere  and  individual  differ- 
ences in  overlapping  gr6up  memberships,  such  as  the  variations  in 
parental  authority  of  the  home  atmosphere.  A  tabulation  from  the 
individual,  raeeting-by-meeting  curves  of  a.scendanf  and  objective 
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behavior,  and  of  dominating  and  objective  ascendance  indicated 
very  little  overlap] jing,  even  in  these  rather  gross  measures,  of  the 
members  of  the  two  dilferent  clubs.  The  scope  of  individual  differ- 
ences in  behavior  within  the  particular  club  seemed  to  be  insigni- 
ficant in  comparison  to  the  general  differences  in  behavior  which 
were  found  in  comparing  the  two  social  atmospheres. 

Interpretations  of  the  Intermemher  Relationships  in  the 
Two  Atmospheres 

The  Volume  of  Social  Action. —  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  cate- 
gory, "total  volume  of  social  actions"?  The  a  priori  expectation 
of  the  investigator  was  that  the  democratic  club  would  have  a 
larger  volume  of  social  activity  because  of  the  every-member  par- 
ticipation philosophy  of  the  democratic  method.  Discussion  re- 
placed the  leader-made  decisions  of  the  authoritarian  atmosphere. 
Every  point  of  decision  would  seem  to  demand  more  interaction. 
This  logic  was  upheld  by  the  finding  that  there  were  more  inter- 
actions per  interaction  chain  in  the  democratic  group.  However, 
a  different  line  of  reasoning  M^ould  lead  to  the  expectation  of  greater 
authoritarian  group  social  activity  because  of  more  tension  in  the 
authoritarian  situation.  Observation  during  a  group  discussion 
would  uphold  the  first  logic,  but  observation  during  one  of  the  fre- 
quent conversation  battles  in  the  authoritarian  group  would  up- 
hold the  latter  line  of  reasoning.  It  may  help  us,  in  solving  this 
problem,  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  nature  of  the  interactions. 

We  may  think  of  every  social  interaction  as  a  locomotion  into 
some  region  of  the  social  field.  To  be  an  interaction  two  or  more 
members  must  be  involved,  so  we  may  regard  the  conversational 
exchange  as  a  group  locomotion.  It  is  interesting  to  realize  that  in 
making  a  social  interaction  with  another  person  there  is  not  only 
the  locomotion  toward  each  other  by  communication,  but  also  both 
persons  are  going  some  place  together,  making  a  locomotion  to- 
gether into  some  social  region.  To  know  the  nature  of  this  social 
interaction  field  we  need  to  know  tlie  content  of  the  interaction 
(toi)ic  of  conversation)  and  the  type  of  interaction  (submissive, 
hostile,  etc.).  The  topics  of  conversation,  their  variety  and  nature, 
would  probably  give  us  an  interesting  indication  of  some  of  the  dy- 
namics of  the  social  situation  (e.  g.,  the  scope  of  common  interests 
in  the  group).  The  type  of  interaction,  which  Ave  have  attempted 
to  analyze  in  this  study,  probably  is  a  more  fruitful  emphasis  if 
the  real  meaning  of  the  particular  interpersonal  relationsliip  is 
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under  inspection.  The  cateyuries  oi'  social  activily  wliich  iiave  al- 
ready been  summarized  fjive  us  the  closest  approximation  we  have, 
in  this  study,  of  the  major  r(><ii()iis  of  this  social  interaction  field. 
Figure  'A2  represents  tliis  field  lor  Ihc  two  experimental  jrroups, 
grivinj?  a  rou<>li  ai)proximatioH  of  the  relative  number  of  locomo- 
tions into  each  of  llie  majoi-  re<;ions.  It  will  be  remembered  from 
Table  6  (p.  14S)  that  the  only  rc;il  ditference  in  the  total  number  of 
social  interactions  is  fouiul  when  we  make  a  distinction  between  in- 
dub  interaction  field  and  the  out-of-club  interaction  field  in  terms 
of  content  of  the  convei-sation.  There  was  an  indication  then  that 
a  wider  field  of  intei-action  content  existed  for  the  democratic  club. 
Commonalty  of  interest  included  a  larger  number  of  "nonimme- 
diate"  regions  of  activity. 

Before  turning  to  the  main  iiiteresi,  Ihe  reason  for  the  dispro- 
portionate number  of  locomotions  of  one  group  into  some  regions 
and  the  other  group  into  ditfei-e}it  regions,  the  investigator  wishes 
to  i)roi)ose  a  tentative  interprctjition  for  this  lack  of  difference  in 
total  volume  of  verbal  activity  in  the  two  atmospheres.  Our  cen- 
tral hypothesis  is  that  the  forces  co-ordinated  to  inner  ]iersonal 
tension  were  much  stronger  in  the  authoritarian  situation,  and  thus 
that  the  "]iersonal  forces"  toward  social  expression  (fj/'^^^j,,  ) 
were  greater  for  the  members  in  the  authoritarian  situation  than 
for  those  in  the  democratic  atmosphere**: 


(1) 


I', So   K\i. 


> 


,.  I'c.l) 
^r.So    Kxp 


Hut  this  seems  contrary  to  our  observations,  for  we  have  already 
noted  that  the  frequency  of  soei;d  interaction  is  about  the  same  in 
the  two  club  atmospheres : 

(2)      PVeq.SoExp'^  =   Freq.SoExp" 

To  proceed  further  we  need  to  distinguish  thi'c*'  types  of  forces 
affecting  tht>  behavior  of  individuals:  "foreign"  oi-  socially  in- 
duced forces.  "impeiMonal"  or  situationally  induced  forces,  and 
"pei-sonal"   or   own    forces.      Frank"    has   delineated    these   three 

»  For  an  extended  treatment  of  the  use  of  psychological  formulae  see  Lewiu, 
The  Conceptual  RepreseiTtation  and  the  Measurement  of  Psychological  Forces. 
Duke  Univ.  Series,  Cont.  to  Psychol.  Theory,  1938,  1,  No.  4.     Pp.  247. 

»  Frank,  .Teromc  D. :  The  Influence  of  the  Level  of  I'erformaiuc  in  One 
Task  on  the  Ltv.l  ..f  .\s|)irati()n  in  Another.  J.  Exper.  I'sychol..  l!*."?/),  18. 
159-171. 
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sources  of  psychological  forces  in  his  studies  of  social  pressure. 
He  states,  ^^ Foreign  valeiiccs  are  those  which  are  regarded  by  the 
subject  as  directly  representing  the  experimenter's  wishes."  (p. 
167)  In  the  discussion  of  the  present  study  we  have  further  di- 
vided socially  induced  forces  into  coercive  and  accepted  induction, 
depending  upon  the  relation  of  the  direction  of  the  induced  force 
to  the  direction  of  the  own  force.  In  a  previous  discussion  we 
noted  that  induction  of  goals  and  paths  by  the  authoritarian  leader 
was  often  coercive,  while  the  induction  by  the  democratic  leader 
Avas  such  as  to  be  easily  rejected  if  not  seen  as  having  the  same 
direction  as  forces  co-ordinated  to  own  needs.  Continuing  with 
Frank's  detinitions,  we  find  he  next  states,  "Own  rah' rices  have 
the  character  for  the  subject  of  springing  directly  from  his  own 
wishes  .  .  .  impersonal  valences  have  the  character  of  springing 
directly  from  the  properties  of  the  action  or  object  in  question, 
without  personal  reference  .  .  .  these  valences  are  dependent  upon 
the  structure  of  the  objective  situation"  (p.  168,  171).  We  would 
include  the  "style  of  living"  (cultural  background)  influences  in 
this  category.  How  does  this  classification  of  psychological  forces 
help  us  to  account  for  the  volume  of  social  expression  of  the  club 
members  in  two  social  climates  ? 

First,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  impersonal  force  related  to 
social  expression,  which  existed  in  the  two  club  situations?  Ob- 
servers immediately  noticed,  in  this  regard,  that  work  locomotions 
in  the  democratic  group  demanded  social  expression  (e.  g.,  discus- 
sions for  grou))  decisions,  planning)  for  their  smooth  functioning, 
while  the  dictating  role  of  the  authoritarian  leader  was  such  that 
the  objective  work  situation  demanded  little  from  the  members  in 
the  way  of  expression.  To  state  the  same  fact  in  terms  of  psycho- 
logical direction  (d).  we  might  say  that  the  direction  toward  the 
goals  (G)  of  the  club  for  the  democratic  (D)  members.  (P)  was  by 
the  path  of  social  expression  (SoExp).    In  terms  of  a  formula: 

(3)  <i?,C.  =  4',«oExp 

For  the  authoritarian  (A)  group  members  this  was  not  the  case: 

(4)  d'^     ^  d^ 

The  first  statement  concerning  the  relative  forces  related  to  social 
expression  in  the  two  atmospheres  is  that  the  induced  impersonal 
or  situational  forces  (ifp'^oEx)^  ^^®^®  greater  in  the  democratic 
croup  than  in  the  authoritarian  group : 
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(5) 


•fiiii,n         -^    ifiiii,A 


(favorinp;  luoro  soci:il  exprossioii 
ill  J)  situation) 


Second,  what  was  the  character  of  the  foreign  or  socially  induced 
force  in  the  two  experimental  groups  \  The  strongest  source  of 
social  induction  in  each  club  was  of  course  the  leader.  We  have 
noted  in  the  tabulation  of  results  tliat  by  his  asymmetrical  social 
powerfield  relationship  with  the  members  of  the  group  the  authori- 
tarian leader  tended  to  demand  submissive  obedience  rather  than 
1(1  encourage  free,  spontaneous  social  expression  as  did  the  demo- 
cratic leader.  Wieiie's  research  ^"  indicated  that  a  general  situa- 
tidii  of  social  pressure  may  measurably  block  motoric  activity  in- 
cluding verbal  activity.  Our  second  statement  then,  comparing  the 
induced  social  pressure  forces  (ifp'  _  (^„Exn^'  ^^  ^'^^^  *^^  social  pres- 
sure against  or  away  from  (  — )  social  expression  was  greater  in 
the  authoritarian  group: 


(6) 


if 


So.A 


p  -So  Kxp 


> 


if 


So.l) 


p  -So  Kx)) 


(favoring  more  social  expression 
in  D  group) 


So  far  we  have  jiostulated  two  sources  of  forces  which  would  make 
for  greater  social  expression  in  the  democratic  situation,  but  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  total  conversational  interactions  in  the  two 
groups  were  about  equal  (see  formula  (2)). 

Our  third  clas.sitication  was  that  of  personal  forces  related  to  the 
own  desires  of  the  person.  From  observation  two  major  "own 
forces"  seemed  to  be  identifiable  in  the  experimental  situation: 
(1)  the  force  co-ordinated  to  the  goal  of  "mask-making,"  which 
miglit  be  called  a  "directed"  force,  in  contrast  to,  (2)  the  force 
co-ordinated  to  emotional  tension,  essentially  an  "undirected" 
force.  It  will  be  remembered  from  the  accounts  in  the  group  log 
(p.  75)  that  the  goal  of  mask-making  was  equally  strong  and  sjion- 
taneous  for  both  groups  during  most  of  tlie  club  sessions. 

rA 


(7) 


P,G 


^p.r. 


Our  previous  discussion  (.see  formulae  (3)  (4))  indicates  that 
although  these  forces  may  have  been  equal,  the  goal  directed  force 
in  the  democratic  situation  implied  the  existence  of  more  social  ex- 
pression as  a  means  to  the  end  than  did  the  same  force  in  the  au- 
thoritarian group.  Jjater  in  the  series  of  club  meetings  it  seems 
clear  that  the  predominance  of  other  goals  in  the  authoritarian 
situation  made  for  a  weaker  group  goal  directed  force.  Then  later 
in  the  experimental  series: 

K' Wiehe,  F. :     Die  grcnzon  des  iehs.     Unpublished  ni.inuscript. 
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(8) 


fA 


< 


^P,G 


This  shift  would  seem  to  imply  even  less  need  for  social  expression 
in  the  authoritarian  atmosphere.  Summing  up  the  forces  foi-  and 
against  social  interaction,  as  we  have  considered  them  thus  far  we 
tind: 


(9) 


if 


liii,A 
P,SoExp 


■fiio,A 

^^P,  —  .SoExp 


< 


if 


Iiii,D 
P,SoExp 


^■^P,  —  SoExp 


This  would  seem  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  volume  of  social  inter- 
actions in  the  authoritarian  group  should  be  considerably  less  than 
in  the  democratic  club. 

But  we  have  one  other  force  to  consider  —  the  personal  force 
which  is  a  function  of  emotional  "undirected"  tension.  Several 
findings  seem  to  indicate  conclusively  that  the  members  of  the  au- 
thoritarian group  were  in  a  considerably  higher  state  of  inner  ten- 
sion than  the  democratic  grou])  children  (e.  g.,  scapegoat  release, 
hostility,  destructive  behavior  toward  the  masks,  physical  behavior 
during  last  clul)  meeting,  etc.).  If  our  interpretation  is  correct, 
and  inclusive  enough,  we  are  then  in  a  position  to  postulate  that 
strong  inner-personal  •  forces  making  for  more  social  expression 
(fS^'c.  ..     )  existed  in  the  authoritarian  situation: 


(10) 


+•  I'CA 

^  P.SoExp 


> 


^  P.SoExi 


(t'iiv(>iii!{4'  more  social  oxpression 
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Alul  this  emotional  outlet  force  was  greater  in  authoritarianism 
to  such  an  extent  that: 


(11) 


A  further  interpretive  analysis  of  the  difference  in  general  tension 
level  of  the  members  in  the  two  group  atmospheres  follows : 

The  Overlapping  of  Pcrsojml  Needs  and  Group  Sitnution. —  The 
growing  amount  of  dominating  behavior  by  the  authoritarian  grouj) 
members  and  the  several  outbreaks  of  overt  hostility  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  tension  producing  factors  existed  in  the  authoritarian 
atmosphere  whicli  did  not  exist  in  the  democratic  situation.  We 
have  already  identified  three  major  factors  (Figures  15,  10,  18)  as 
—  restricted  space  of  free  movement,  an  asymmetrical,  weakening 
relationsliip  with  the  powerfield  of  the  leader,  and  a  lack  of  indi- 
vidual status  in  the  group  structure.    The  results  point  to  tlie  cou- 
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elusion  that  it  was  not  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  work  on  a  task 
of  considerable  interest  that  made  the  authoritarian  group  members 
rather  vaguely  dissatisfied  with  their  club  situation,  in  spite  of  the 
interesting  activity.  Rather  it  was  a  social  frustration,  a  lack  of 
satisfactory  freedom  and  i)ower  to  "possess"  for  oneself  goals  and 
means  of  locomotion  that  affected  the  members.  From  the  reac- 
tions of  the  members  to  this  frustration  the  investigator  believes 
the  most  basic  effect  of  this  social  situation  was  a  loss,  of  security 
and  thus  a  heightened  state  of  inner  tension  related  to  the  lowered 
social  status.  This  insecurity  of  group  status  put  the  authoritarian 
group  member  in  two  overlapping  psychological  situations  with 
conflicting  goals  (Figure  33,  authoritarian,  p.  157).  The  most 
dominant  personal  goal  of  tlie  authoritarian  grou])  member  finally 
became,  as  tlie  club  meetings  j)rogressed,  a  more  satisfactory  social 
status,  while  tlie  most  dominant  induced  goal,  still  somewhat  attrac- 
tive and  partially  accepted  by  the  member,  was  the  mask-making 
activity.  In  the  democratic  group  the  leader's  respect  for  individu- 
ality (Figure  18,  democratic,  p.  138)  made  the  need  for  greater 
social  status  a  very  minor  goal  (Figure  33,  democratic,  j).  157).  The 
present  writer  regards  most  of  the  member-to-member  relationships 
A\hich  Avere  reviewed  in  the  preceding  summary  of  experimental  re- 
sults as  reflections  of  the  differences  in  strength  of  tlie  work  and 
status  goals  and  the  nature  of  the  connections  between  them  in  the 
two  different  club  atmospiieres.  The  situation  in  the  same  atmos- 
phere of  course  changed  from  time  to  time. 

The  reader  has  i)robably  already  questioned  whether  the  club 
activity  goals  and  the  goal  of  more  satisfactory  group  status,  did  not 
have  tlie  same  direction  to  a  hirge  extent;  in  other  words,  wasn't 
good  work  a  means  to  higliei-  status?  Consider  tlie  meaning  of 
the  work  situation  for  tiie  group  members.  To  gain  a  more  secure 
social  status  in  the  autiioritarian  situation  meant  to  become  some- 
how more  recognized  as  an  "individual''  (Figure  18)  and  thus 
to  increase  his  social  powerfield  in  rehition  to  the  other  members  of 
the  group,  and  especially  the  leader.  We  have  seen  that  dominat- 
ing demands  for  the  attention  of  the  leader  to  their  work  se<'med  to 
be  one  attemjjt  of  the  authoritarian  members  to  gain  .status.  These 
incidents  are  a  ch^ar "indication  tiiat  sometimes  the  craft  activity 
was  viewed  as  a  possiWe  means  to  more  .satisfactory  social  .status 
(Figure  34,  authoritarian,  j).  15H).  PVom  the  group  log  we  find 
that  the  democratic  memhers  also  asked  for  approval  from  time  to 
time.     Reading  tho.se  incidents  one  finds  an  interesting  difference 
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from  the  authoritarian  group  situation.  The  attemjit  to  gain  recog- 
nition for  good  work  usually  -was  directed  to  the  group  as  a  whole  in 
the  democratic  situation  and  was  most  often  given  by  the  other 
child  members  (Figure  34.  democratic)  who  praised  each  other 
much  more  often  than  did  the  authoritarian  members  (Table  6). 
In  the  authoritarian  group  this  means  of  gaining  status  tended  to 
be  very  unsatisfactory.  First  of  all,  the  source  of  status  (the 
leader)  was  also  the  source  of  power-depletion,  and  thus  there  was 
often  a  negative  valence  (Figure  20,  authoritarian,  p.  138)  to  mem- 
ber initiation  of  social  interactions  toward  him.  Also,  the  demand 
for  attention  was  most  often  met  by  an  impersonal  remark  of  a]i- 
proval  or  further  directions  as  to  what  to  do  next.  We  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  this  particular  authoritarian  atmosphere  the 
leader's  domination  of  the  work  situation  and  his  function  as  a  re- 
strictor  of  free  movement  seemed  clearly  to  bar  a  work-minded  ])ath 
to  social  status.  In  the  democratic  atmosphere  work  abilities  were 
the  clearest  path  to  social  status. 

The  Interpersonal  Belations  of  the  Members. —  The  other  possible 
source  of  recognition  (besides  the  leader)  in  the  authoritarian 
group  was  of  course  recognition  by  the  other  child  members  of  the 
club.  Can  the  dominating  hostile  relationships  which  developed 
between  the  members  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  polarization  of 
individual  social  activity  toward  a  goal  of  higher  status  in  the 
club?    The  experimenter  believes  that  they  can. 

To  get  recognition  from  fellow  group  members  various  paths  of 
social  action  are  open  in  most  groups,  but  these  seem  to  be  capable 
of  classification  under  two  main  headings:  recognition  by  gaining 
a  position  of  leadersliip,  and  recognition  by  gaining  a  position  of 
domination  (Figure  35,  ]).  158).  A  position  of  leadership  implies 
the  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  leader's  superior  status;  a  position 
of  domination  requires  a  dominator-induced  acceptance  by  the  other 
members  of  the  dominator's  superior  status.  What  were  the  possi- 
bilities of  child  leadership  in  the  two  club  situations?  The  first  bar- 
rier, varying  greatly  in  degree  in  the  two  clubs,  was  the  adult  leader 
himself  (Figure  36,  p.  158).  In  both  groups  the  central  position  in 
the  group  structure  was  occupied  by  the  adult  (Figure  36).  In  the 
democratic  group  this  region  of  centrality  Avas  much  more  accessible 
to  other  group  members  (Figure  36,  democratic),  chiefly  because  of 
the  enlarged  work  ])ersi)ective  which  the  members  had,  and  because 
the  leader's  powerfield  was  friendly  and  of  more  equal  strength. 
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Tluit  the  (Icinocratic;  yroup  nienibers  did  iisk  each  other  for  infor- 
mation and  take  a  ]>art  in  policy  formation,  and  pi'ive  suofgestions 
to  each  otlier  is  clearly  indicated  in  Table  6  (p.  148).  In  the  au- 
thoritarian group  llic  weakness  of  the  powerfield  of  each  member 
as  comj)ared  to  the  leader,  in  the  work  situation,  made  access  to 
the  central  reg-ion  of  groii])  structure  clearly  impossible  (Figure 
.'{6,  authoriliiiian,  p.  158). 

The  second  barrier  to  a  jiosition  of  leadership  was  the  members 
themselves.  Tlie  comi)etition  for  leader  attention  noted  in  Figure 
19  gives  us  a  clue  to  this  difficulty  for  the  member  of  the  authori- 
tarian grouj).  With  every  member  having  as  his  dominant  goal 
higher,  more  secure  status  (Figure  3.'i,  p.  157)  a  situation  of  compe- 
tition existed,  for  to  reach  such  a  position  meant  to  gain  a  more  cen- 
tral region  than  the  other  members.  This  central  region,  if  it  was  to 
be  a  region  of  leadership,  represented  a  region  of  acceptance  by 
tlie  others  of  his  leadership  status.  With  all  members  having  the 
same  goal  this  was  clearly  impossible,  for  no  member  would  consent 
to  a  gain  in  status  by  a  fellow  membei-  (P^igure  37,  authoritarian, 
p.  159).     It  would  mean  a  i-elative  loss  in  status  for  himself. 

In  the  democratic  atmospliere  the  step  into  a  position  of  leader- 
siiip  was  much  less  difficult,  each  member  had  a  feeling  of  being 
somewhat  in  tiie  region  already  and  was  thus  willing  to  recognize 
superior  abilities  of  a  felhnv  membei-  (Figure  37,  democratic)  in  a 
particular  situation.  It  meant  no  loss  for  the  other  members.  On 
the  conti-ary,  because  recognition  was  usually  connected  with  work 
on  a  club  project  and  "we-feeling"  was  strong,  the  gain  of  one 
member  was  to  some  extent  a  gain  foi-  all  members.  We  have  al- 
ready noted  that  tlie  potency  of  the  status  goal  was  much  less  in 
the  democratic  situation   (Figure  33). 

There  is  also  a  third  i)ossible  explanation  of  why  a  barrier  to 
superior  status  by  leatlership  methods  existed  in  the  authoritarian 
situation.  The  study  of  frustration  by  Barker  and  Dembo  (2) 
has  indicated  clearly  that  the  effect  upon  the  person  of  high  ten- 
sion diif  to  fru.stration  of  goal  locomotion  is  often  a  dedifferentia- 
tion  or  primitivation  of  the  personal  structure  (Figure  38.  p.  159). 
In  their  experiments  the  behavior  result  was  a  drop  in  play  con- 
strnctivene.ss  to  a  lower  mental  acre  level.  We  might  hypothesize 
that  in  our  experiment,  where  the  barri«'r  was  to  a  goal  of  higher 
social  status  i-ather  than  to  more  interesting  toys,  the  frustration 
produced  tension  which  resulted  in  a  primitivation  of  the  tech- 
niques of  social  relationship  with  other  individuals.     Pigors  f37) 
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has  summarized  a  number  of  experiments  in  child  psychology  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  domination  is  a  more  infantile  means  of  gain- 
ing social  recognition  than  is  leadership,  the  latter  demands  more 
insiglit  into  the  nature  of  the  follower.  The  present  investigator 
would  suggest  also  that  the  work  of  Piaget  (36)  indicates  a  rela- 
tionship between  a  more  undifferentiated  i)ersonal  structure,  and  a 
predominance  of  egocentered  beiiavior.  The  growth  in  differentia- 
tion is  toward  more  understanding  of  the  viewpoints  of  other  per- 
sons as  differing  from  one's  own.  The  egocentric  point  of  view  is 
essentially  that  of  the  dominator.  Leadership  demands  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  particular  individuality  of  the  persons  being  led. 

These  three  barriers,  the  leader,  the  competition  for  status,  and 
the  effect  of  tension  upon  the  person,  seem  to  explain  tentatively 
why  the  development  of  leadership  as  a  technique  for  gaining  so- 
cial status  was  so  difficult  in  the  authoritarian  atmosphere,  and  why 
it  could  and  did  develop  to  a  larger  degree  in  the  democratic  group. 

With  only  the  path  of  domination  left  open  for  the  member  of 
the  authoritarian  group,  (Figure  39,  p.  159)  it  becomes  clear  why 
the  tension  which  existed  found  outlet  as  often  as  it  did  (Figure  27) 
in  dominating  ascendance.  It  would  seem  logical  to  expect,  then, 
that  a  hierarchj'  of  social  positions,  from  the  strongest  to  the  weak- 
est, would  develop  from  the  interactions  of  the  authoritarian  group 
members  with  each  other.  There  seems  to  be  a  reason  why  this 
clear-cut  stratification  did  not  develop.  The  authoritarian  leader's 
pow^erfield  overlapped  that  of  each  member  to  about  the  same  ex- 
tent; he  made  little  discrimination  in  his  instructions  and  work 
praise.  Thus  each  member  was  weakened  in  the  group  situation  to 
about  the  same  extent  by  his  relationships  with  the  leader  (Figure 
10,  authoritarian,  p.  116)  and  thus  no  one  member  was  in  a  position 
to  dominate  the  others.  We  have  noted  already  that  the  influence  of 
the  leader  had  quite  a  different  effect  upon  the  member  "in  the  demo- 
cratic group  (Figure  10,  democratic,  p.  116).  In  these  small  groups 
of  five  members,  each  member  was  almost  continually  overlapping 
in  his  contacts  the  powerfield  of  all  the  other  members.  In  the  au- 
thoritarian group  this  meant  that  each  member,  in  his  efforts  to- 
ward .superior  .status,  was  in  almost  continual  competition  with  all 
of  the  other  members  (Figure  40A,  p.  160).  That  social  distance 
made  some  difference  in  the  strength  of  these  overlapping  relation- 
sliips  seems  indicated  by  tiie  differences  noted  between  in-subgroup 
and  out-subgroup  interactions.  In  a  larger  group  we  would  expect 
the  distance  of  the  relationships  to  be  of  considerable  importance, 
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but  the  face-to-faco  iiatuiT  of  those  elnhs  made  foi*  a  rather  homo- 
ireneons  overlajjiiinj,^  of  social  powcM-tiehls,  and  tliiis  a  mutual  Aveak- 
eiiiii<r  of  the  iiiflueuee  of  each  member.  With  a  situation  of  even- 
member  attemptiuof  to  dominate  every  other  member  we  can  realize 
that  there  was  little  ehanee  of  any  of  the  members  reaehinj;,  by  his 
own  efforts,  a  more  satisfaetoi-y  ]>ositioii  in  lh(^  jiroup  structure. 
'1\\  ice  dmiiiu'  the  eleven  meetinji-s  of  the  authoritarian  »roup  a  con- 
stellation of  forces  arose  within  the  o^rou])  that  seemed  to  momen- 
tarily upset  this  e(piilibi'ium  of  forces  and  thus  relieved  the  tension. 
This  was  the  scapegoat  situation.  In  Fipure  41a  (p.  160),  we  have 
i-epi-esented  what  seemed  to  be  the  major  siiift  in  interpersonal  dy- 
namics from  that  indicated  above  (Figure  40a,  p.  KiOj.  Instead  of 
each  member  weakeninjr  each  other  membei-,  a  polarization  of  domi- 
natiufi-  attack  took  place  ajrainst  the  powertield  of  one  member  of  the 
"■rouj).  This  liad  the  momentary  effect  of  considerably  strenp-then- 
ma  each  attackinp;  member  because  (1)  it  meant  the  witiulrawal  of 
the  domination  of  the  other  three  members  who  were  attackintr  the 
scapep-oat,  and  (2)  it  advanced  eacli  member  one  step  toward  his 
poal  of  social  status  by  •>'ivin<;  him  an  o])vious  su])eriority  over  one 
other  nu^mber  of  the  <»:roup.  This  attack  seemed  to  serve  momen- 
tarily as  a  partial  release  of  the  individual  tension  co-ordinated  to 
the  <roal  of  social  status.  \Vv'  could  ))redict.  however,  that  this  Avould 
not  last  lontr.  With  the  sca|)e<>'oat  defeated  (in  botli  cases  he  soon 
withdj-ew  from  the  situation),  the  equivalence  of  status  of  the  other 
four  members  would  ajrain  brinf?  about  the  mutual  dominating  in- 
teractions. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  kind  of  group  members  were  made 
scapegoats.  Why  wasn't  Ray,  the  submissive  member  of  the  group, 
made  the  second  scapegoat  rather  than  Joe  who  had  been  rated  as 
second  in  poj^ularity  at  the  beginning  of  the  club  sessions.'  One 
l>ossii)le  answer  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Tom  and  Joe  had  been 
i-ated  as  the  two  leaders  in  the  school  situation  and  thus,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  other  members,  nuiy  have  had  a  somewhat  higher  status 
in  the  authoritarian  situation.  Why  should  a  slightly  stronger  per- 
son be  attacked  .'  The  attitiule  of  the  other  members  toward  Ray, 
the  submissive  substitute  for  Tom,  seems  to  give  a  clue.  Ray  was  no 
real  competitor  for  .social  status.  When  he  entered  the  group  after 
Tom  had  quit,  it  was  (jiiile  clear  that  he  occupied,  and  continued  to 
occupy,  a  ])osition  of  somewhat  more  jieripheral  status  than  the 
other  four  children.  To  attack  a  member  of  peripheral  status  would 
perhaps  not  be  regarded  as  a  locomotion  toward  a  position  of  more 
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centrality  than  that  iu  wliich  the  attacker  already  stood.  Perhaps, 
then,  an  attack  npon  an  individual  of  somewhat  superior  status 
represented  the  most  satisfying  means  of  gaininfj  a  more  central 
position.  Tlie  leader  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  and  was  not 
directly  blamed  for  the  atmospliere  of  the  club  life.  But  Tom  and 
Joe  Avere  not  very  much  stronger  and  were  thus  accessible  to  at- 
tack. We  might  have  explained  the  concentration  upon  Tom  as  a 
function  of  his  lower  ])opularity  score  as  well  as  his  higher  leader- 
ship rating,  but  Joe  had  had  a  high  popularity  rating. 

" I-Mindedness"  and  ''We-Mindedness". —  The  roots  of  the 
greater  egocentrism  in  the  authoritarian  group  and  the  greater  dis- 
play of  collective  spirit  in  the  democratic  atmosphere  have  been 
pointed  out.  What  this  meant  in  terms  of  group  belongingness  and 
group  goals  is  of  interest.  There  is  no  mystic  group  mind  in  this 
concept  of  group  goal  or  valence.  We  can  speak  of  group  locomo- 
tions in  t)  group  field  as  contrasted  to  individual  locomotions  in 
the  individual  life  space,  using  the  same  operational  definition 
for  locomotion  and  valence  which  have  been  used  in  individual  psy- 
chology. To  account  for  the  components  of  the  force  related  to 
group  locomotion  toward  a  group  goal  we  tentatively  postulate  that 
the  force  acting  upon  the  group  is  related  to  the  totality  of  the 
forces  acting  upon  the  individual  members  in  the  direction  of  the 
group  goal.  And  this  strength  of  the  group  goal  for  the  individual 
is  dependent  upon  his  feeling  of  belongingness  to  the  group.  But 
obviously  the  office  bo.y  and  the  president  of  the  corporation  may 
have  the  same  feeling  of  belongingness  to  the  group  goal  and  still 
their  contributions  to  any  particular  group  locomotion  will  be 
quite  different.  We  must  add  then  that  the  specific  action  which 
corresponds  to  a  given  amount  of  individual  force  toward  the  group 
goal  depends  upon  the  i)osition  of  the  member  in  the  group  struc- 
ture with  its  different  degrees  of  stratification,  and  the  direction 
of  his  individual  effort. 

Summarizing  Statement 

The  investigator  has  summarized  at  the  conclusion  of  each  sec- 
tion of  results  the  major  quantitative  results  and  his  interpreta- 
tion of  them.  No  further  condensation  of  results  needs  to  be  made. 
The  main  factors  of  the  interpretive  remarks  may  be  summarized 
briefly : 

1.  The  leader  functioned  in  the  authoritarian  atmosphere  as  a 
strong,  central,  organizing  subpart  of  the  group  structure  having 
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an  a«yuinu'trieal  reJatiuiisliip  witli  otlicr  subi)arts.  lie  barred  meni- 
hors  from  individual  j>oals  which  did  not  coincide  with  the  particu- 
lar goals  he  set  for  each  member.  The  leader  also  i-educed  the 
space  of  free  movement  of  each  member  by  keeping  in  iiis  posses- 
sion the  future  subregions  of  the  locomotion  toward  the  group  goal, 
as  well  as  restricting  the  richness  of  means  behavior  of  each  mem- 
l)er.  The  authoritarian  leader  dominated  in  the  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships of  the  group  by  dictating  the  form  of  the  subgroup  struc- 
ture, and  as  a  general  result  do]iieted  i-atticr  than  inci-eased  the  so- 
cial powerfield  of  each  group  membei-. 

2.  In  the  democratic  atmosphere  tlie  leader  attempted  to  i-ecog- 
nize  individual  goals  and  make  these  goals  more  accessible.  When 
inducing  goals  he  tried  to  make  them  attractive  and  left  the  actual 
goal-setting  to  the  membei-.  lie  made  possible  a  variety  of  means 
behavior  from  which  each  membei-  could  choose.  The  democratic 
leader  also  structured  cognitively  for  the  children  the  total  mask- 
making  situation  so  that  each  new  region  could  be  viewed  with  the 
|)erspective  of  its  connectedness  to  the  final  group  goal.  The  result 
of  the  overlapi)ing  of  members'  powerfields  with  the  leader's  seemed 
to  indicate  a  helping  rather  than  depleting  influence  of  the  leader's 
power.  This  made  for  greater  symmetry  of  leader-child  relation- 
ship. 

3.  The  various  types  of  restriction  to  freedom  of  movement  and 
spontaneity  of  development  in  tiie  authoritarian  situation  as  com- 
pared with  the  democratic  iitnidsplun-e.  seemed  to  be  dearly  re- 
flected in  the  difl'erences  in  social  ai)))roacli  and  response  of  the 
club  members  towai-d  the  leader,  and  in  the  develo])ment  of  ditfer- 
ent  patterns  of  interpersonal  relationship  betweim  the  child  mem- 
bers of  the  gi-oup.  In  gcnei-al  these  social  resultants  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  tlie  efforts  of  the  leader  towai'd  a  differentiation  of  the 
two  experimental  grouj)  situations  into  democratic  and  authori- 
tarian atmospheres  with  certain  predetermined  characteristics  were 
successful.  A  variety  of  (piantitative  and  ipialiiafive  results  were 
sumnuirized  which  seemed  to  fit  together  into  a  consistent  picture 
of  major  differences  in  the  two  club  lives.  These  differences,  it 
was  also  noted,  developed  ipiickly.  after  tlie  two  clubs  had  begun 
meeting  in  the  exjierimental  club  situation  from  a  rather  common 
starting  point  on  the  dav  of  the  first  meeting.  As  far  as  could  be 
determined  from  a  .study  of  the  me«'ting-hy-meefing  curves  of  the 
clubs  they  were  quite  sucee.ssfnlly  mateherl  in  "original  nature." 
The  major  factors  of  group  difference  which  were  interpreted  from 
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the  experimental  results  by  the  investigator  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as : 

a.  The  authoritariau  group  members,  by  lueaiis  of  their  access  to  compara- 
tively free  conversation  made  sonic  attempts  to  deplete  the  powcrfield  of  tiic 
leader.  This  reaction  to  a  dominating  powerfield  did  not  appear  in  the  demo- 
cratic group.  Attempts  toward  more  secure  social  status  in  the  group  struc- 
ture by  leader  recognition  were  also  made. 

b.  By  setting  up  barriers  to  social  approach  around   relatively  peripheral 
layers,   as  well   as   the  central  ones,  of  their  personal  structure,   the  authori- 
tarian group  members  attempted  to  resist  the  domination  of  the  leader's  over 
lapping  power.     Tlie  members  in  the  democratic  situation   remained  accessible 
to  more  personal  approaches  from  the  leader. 

c.  Potent  individual  goals  arose  in  the  authoritarian  group  which  seemed 
to  be  co-ordinated  to  the  need  for  a  more  ' '  unique ' '  status  in  the  group.  These 
goals  seemed  to  conflict  with  the  work  goals  of  the  club  activity,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  domination  of  the  work  region  by  the  main  source  of  restriction, 
the  leader.  Work  activity  goals  seem  to  continue  as  the  most  important  goals 
in  the  democratic  situation. 

d.  The  locomotions  toward  social  status  by  the  members  of  the  authori- 
tarian group  seemed  to  result  in  a  situation  of  conflict  between  the  members. 
The  barrier  to  child  leadership  presented  by  the  authoritariau  leader's  position, 
and  the  probability  that  individual  tension  resulted  in  ' '  I-centeredness ' '  indi- 
cated further  reasons  for  the  predominance  of  the  hostile  style  of  living  in  the 
authoritarian  atmosphere.  The  democratic  group  members  were  barred  from 
leadership  recognition  to  a  much  lesser  extent  by  the  adult  leader's  position 
in  the  group  structure,  and  there  was  little  evidence  of  any  conflict  for  status 
in  this  situation.  A  higher  degree  of  "we-centeredness"  Avas  noted  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  democratic  group  members. 

e.  The  unsatisfactory  labile  equilibrium  resulting  from  mutual  competition 
for  status  among  the  members  in  the  authoritarian  group  seemed  to  be  re- 
solved momentarily  by  a  polarization  of  hositility  against  one  of  the  members, 
one  of  the  strongest  in  both  cases.  There  was  little  tendency  to  attack  the 
weakest  member.  No  interpersonal  tension  or  need  for  release  of  this  hostile 
type  was  apparent  in  the  democratic  group. 

f.  The  feeling  of  group  belongingness  with  its  consequent  polarization  of 
member-activity  toward  a  group  goal  seemed  to  diminish  in  the  authoritarian 
atmosphere.  There  was  even  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  results  of  group  efforts, 
the  masks,  when  the  dominating  factors  of  the  club  atmosphere  were  relaxed 
on  the  last  meeting.  The  group  goal  was  much  more  potent  as  a  determiner 
of  member  activity  in  the  democratic  situation  and  the  group  products  were 
more  truly  a  collective  possession,  disposed  of  by  a  group  decision. 

g.  There  was  a  tendency  toward  disint€gration  of  group  structure  pattern 
in  the  authoritarian  group,  unless  the  more  rigid  influence  of  the  leader  dom- 
inated the  structure.  There  was  greater  spontaneous  stability  and  more  united 
pattern  of  structure  in  the  democratic  atmosphere. 

h.  More  creative  and  constructive  work  products  emerged  from  the  higher 
unity  of  the  democratic  life  with  its  greater  amount  of  objectivity  and  co- 
operativeuess  of  interpersonal  relationships.     The  last  meeting  of  the  authori- 
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tiiriaii  gidup   iinlicjitod  the  oxistcuce  of  ;in   imdcrlyiiig  hostil*-  attitutk-  tuwaid 
life  ill  tlic  aiitlioritaiiaii  situation. 

CONCLUDING  STATEMENTS 

Ratlu'i-  than  concluding  with  any  generalizations  from  the  re- 
sults of  this  jireliminary  investigation  the  writer  wishes  to  reiterate 
his  caution  against  too  hasty  generalization.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
])eat  that  the  purpose  of  this  experiment  was  not  to  test  "the" 
democracy  or  the  "ideal"  autocracy.  A  great  variety  of  each  of 
these  .social  climates  is  possible.  The  i)urpose  was  to  attempt  to 
study  the  dynamics  of  the  social  factors  involved  in  one  example 
of  each  of  these  atmospheres  rather  than  to  copy  any  historically 
given  exami)les.  The  development  of  a  "total  field"  methodology 
of  attacking  these  problems  experimeniaUy  was  also  a  major  in- 
terest. So  much  that  has  been  called  experimental  sociology  or  ex- 
perimental social  psychology  has  failed  completely  to  show  any  in- 
terest in  the  first  principle  of  experimentation,  the  manipulation  of 
the  variable  or  variables  being  studied.  It  has  failed  thus  to  be 
experimental  in  anj'  true  sense.  Refining  the  observation  of  social 
behavior  does  not  make  the  procedure  experimental. 

To  study  social  behavior  experimentally  does  not  necessitate  the 
introduction  of  "artificial"  factors  into  the  situation.  As  Lewin 
(26,  p.  817)  points  out: 

"The  absolute  size  and  intensity  of  a  psychologieai  event 
or  'object,'  like  a  gioup,  is  of  course  important  in  psychology. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  type  of  the  event  and  the  pat- 
tern of  the  setting.  If  an  experiment  is  able  to  create  the 
eonstellation  it  wishes  to  study,  even  though  on  a  smaller 
scheme,  it  will  go  quite  a  way  toward  understanding  the  laws 
of  this  constellation.'' 

There  was  considerable  interest,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the 
present  investigator,  in  experimenting  with  a  methodology  which 
had  the  advantage  of  including  sociological,  socio-psychological, 
and  psychological  data  on  behavior  in  an  integrated  approach 
which  could  truly  be  called  experimental.  The  concepts  of  topo- 
logical and  vector  p.sychology  seem  to  give  promise,  with  further 
development,  of  proving  as  useful  for  sociological  and  socio-psy- 
chological problems  as  they  have  proved  to  l>e  in  individual  psyclio- 
logical  research.  This  would  be  a  much  needed  step  in  the  direction 
of  breaking  down  some  of  the  barriers  which  have  persisted  to  sep- 
arate these  es.sentiallv  interrelated  fields. 
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The  results  of  this  preliminary  survey  seemed  fruitful  enough  to 
warrant  further  development  of  the  experimental  and  observation 
techniques  utilized.  Four  ne^v  clubs  were  organized.^ ^  after  a 
much  more  thorough  study  of  the  problems  of  preliminary  control 
by  choice  of  club  members,  collection  of  sociological  data  concern- 
ing other  group  memberships,  and  better  psychological  measure- 
ment of  each  group  member.  In  a  far  more  interesting  setting  each 
club  lived  through  six  weeks  of  "democratic,"  six  weeks  of  "auto- 
cratic," and  six  weeks  of  "laissez-faire"  leadership.  These  social 
climates  followed  in  different  order  for  the  different  groups.  The 
four  club  leaders  altered  their  type  of  leadership  as  they  each  de- 
veloped the  atmosphere  in  three  different  clubs.  Thus  a  control  of 
original  group  differences  and  the  effect  of  "leader  personality" 
was  possible.  Many  new  possibilities  of  experimental  group  man- 
ipulation were  investigated.  Some  interesting  variations  from  the 
results  of  the  present  study  seem  apparent  from  a  brief  survey  of 
the  unanalyzed  data. 

A  third  study  is  in  progress  ^-  which  is  utilizing  a  revision  of 
the  methods  reported  in  this  study.  It  is  an  attempt  to  study  ex- 
perimentally some  of  the  socio-psychological  problems  of  minority 
group  membership  wdth  groups  of  girls.  A  rather  wide  range  of 
other  problems  which  might  be  fruitfully  attacked  with  a  similar 
approach  must  come  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  special  inter- 
est in  social  psychological  problems  which  have  hitherto  usually 
been  chopped  up  rather  i-uthlessly  by  being  relegated  to  the  sociolo- 
gist or  the  psychologist  for  study,  or  for  speculation. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  investigator  no  social  scientist  has  the  right 
to  set  up  his  research  without  some  attention  to  the  "social  value" 
criterion  of  his  research  interest.  The  "laboratory  in  the  social 
order"  should  replace  the  "laboratory  and  the  social  order"  type 
of  psychological  investigation.  For  the  present  writer  this  cri- 
terion is  met  in  the  study  herein  reported.  A  scientifically  oriented 
approach  to  the  individual  and  his  personal  adjustments  by  way 
of  his  group  membershii)s  and  position  in  the  social  structure  ap- 
peals to  the  investigator  as  a  stej)  toward  some  new  interpretations 
which  should  have  value  for  the  practices  of  education,  mental  hy- 
giene, and  psychotherapy. 

11  Tlie  previously  iiiontionod  study  by  R.  K.  White  and  B.  Lippitt. 

I-'  By  Mrs.  M.  Oonloii  Tlionipsoii  of  tlio  Towji  Child  Wolfiire  TJoscarcli  Stntioii. 
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THE  PROBLEM 
The  Concept  of  the  Level  of  Aspiration 

The  term  "level  of  aspiration"  has  been  used  extensively  dur- 
ing the  hist  seven  yeai-s  in  experimental  studies  concerning  the 
problems  i-elated  to  success  and  failure.  The  concept  was  first  de- 
veloped in  a  study  by  Tamara  Dembo,  "Der  Arger  als  Dynamisches 
Problem"  ["Anger  as  a  Dynamic  Problem"]  (2).  In  this  study 
anger  was  created  by  confronting  the  subjects  with  a  problem  for 
wliicli  no  correct  solution  existed.  Dr.  Dembo  found  that  after  the 
subjects  had  failed  to  find  tlie  correct  .solution  of  the  problem  they 
frequently  sliowed  a  tendency  to  shift  their  goal  from  ' '  finding  the 
correct  .solution"  to  "finding  some  sort  of  a  .solution,"  however 
unsatisfactory.  Although  all  subjects  tended  towards  such  a  sub- 
stitute .solution,  only  a  few  actually  carried  it  out  and,  in  addition, 
tiiose  subjects  who  overstepped  the  rules  of  the  task  as  given  by 
tlie  instructions  did  not  appear  to  be  satisfied  Avith  their  perform- 
ance, hut  on  the  contrary  showed  embarra.ssment  and  anger  di- 
rected against  them.selves.  Dembo  relates  this  finding  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  level  of  as])irati()n  (Ansj)ruchsniveau),  which  seemed  to 
determine  which  jierfoi-manees  would  be  counted  as  a  suece.ss  by 
the  subject,  and  which  as  a  failure. 

The  first  systematic  study  of  success  and  failure,  based  on  the 
level  of  aspiration  concept,  was  carried  out  by  Iloppe  (9)  in  1930. 
Iloppe  investigated  the  conditions  under  which  a  person  will  ex- 
perience success  or  failure  in  a  variety  of  task  situations.  He 
found  that  tlie  subjective  experience  of  success  does  not  depend 
u|)on  the  actual  jierformance  as  nnich  as  upon  what  the  pei-son  ex- 
pected of  hinis«'lf.  Tluis.  if  in  a  task  of  target  shooting,  after  .some 
pr»*liminary  experience,  a  subject  feels  fairly  sure  that  he  can  hit, 
for  instance,  the  fifth  ring  from  the  center  and  then  hits  only  the 
seventh,  he  is  likely  to  be  disappointed  and  to  experience  failure. 
It'  then  tinring  subsequent  trials  he  alwavs  hits  .somewhere  between 
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the  seventh  and  the  sixth  ring  from  the  center  and  then  again  hits 
the  fifth  one,  he  is  likely  to  experience  success  as  he  no  longer  ex- 
pected to  do  better  than  six.  In  this  case  then  a  subject  experi- 
enced once  success  and  once  failure  in  respect  to  the  identical 
achievement.  This  specific  goal,  the  level  of  difficulty  which  a 
person  chooses  to  attempt  in  a  situation  where  he  has  a  choice  be- 
tween tasks  of  different  degrees  of  difficulty,  is  what  Hoppe  terms 
the  subject's  level  of  aspiration.  As  the  procedures  used  in  our 
study  were  developed  largely  on  the  basis  of  Hoppe 's  work  it  will 
be  necessary  to  discuss  some  of  his  results  in  greater  detail. 

If  a  task  is  structured  in  such  a  way  that  many  different  solu- 
tions of  different  degrees  of  difficulty  are  possible,  as  in  target 
shooting  for  instance,  and  the  subject  is  allowed  as  many  trials  as 
he  desires,  the  level  of  aspiration  does  not  remain  constant  but  ordi- 
narily shifts  from  trial  to  trial.  In  other  words,  the  subject's  ex- 
pectation in  regard  to  the  quality  of  his  own  achievement  varies 
with  his  varying  experience  on  the  task.  To  return  to  the  target 
sliooter,  if  he  at  first  expects  to  be  able  to  hit  at  least  five,  and  then 
finds  himself  unable  to  reach  this  goal,  on  his  second  trial  he  will 
be  less  certain  of  his  ability  and  perhaps  set  his  level  of  aspiration 
for  "at  least  six."  Then  again,  after  having  accomplished  a  hit  at 
the  third  ring  from  the  center,  his  level  of  asjiiration  may  be  raised 
to  "at  least  three."  After  observing  these  shifts  of  the  level  of 
aspiration  in  many  subjects  Hoppe  found  that  they  are  not  arbi- 
trary, but,  on  the  contrary,  follow  quite  definite  rules.  He  found, 
and  his  results  have  since  been  confirmed  by  the  work  of  a  number 
of  other  investigators,  that  ordinarily,  after  the  experience  of  suc- 
cess the  level  of  aspiration  is  raised,  and  after  the  experience  of 
failure  the  level  of  aspiration  is  lowered.  This  statement  does  not 
imply  that  all  subjects  raise  or  lower  their  level  of  as])iration  after 
only  one  experience  of  success  or  failure;  in  fact,  the  individual 
differences  in  the  amount  of  failure  which  it  takes  to  make  a  person 
lower  his  level  of  aspiration,  and  the  amount  of  success  wliieh  will 
encourage  him  enough  to  raise  his  level  of  aspiration  are  of  extreme 
interest  from  a  characterological  point  of  view.  This  problem  will 
be  discussed  at  length  in  connection  with  our  own  results  at  a  later 
time. 

Hoppe  found  that  a  level  of  aspiration  is  not  developed  for  all 
tasks,  but  only  for  those  that  lie  within  a  certain  range  of  difficulty 
which  he  terms  the  "l)orderzone  of  ability."  If  a  task  is  too  easy 
to  offer  any  difficulty  no  level  of  aspiration  is  formed  in  relation  to 
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it,  and  achievement  will  not  be  accompanied  by  success.  Thus  very 
few  of  us  experience  a  feeling  of  success  when  we  accomplish  the 
feat  of  lacing  our  shoes,  but  a  child  for  whom  this  task  offers  many 
difficulties  may  be  elated  for  days  after  having  accom])lished  the 
same  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  a  level  of  aspiration  is  also  not 
formed  if  a  task  is  obviously  too  difficult  in  relation  to  our  ability. 
^Ve  do  not  experience  failure  if  we  cannot  lift  a  weight  of  500 
pounds. 

Another  important  factor  in  this  connection  is  that  tlie  person 
must  ascribe  the  accomplishment  to  himself  as  a  pereon.  If  the 
subject  did  not  hit  the  target  because  the  arrow  was  defective,  he 
will  not  experience  failure  but  will  say,  "Well,  that  was  because 
something  was  wrong  with  the  arrow,"  and  the  incident  will  have 
no  influence  on  his  level  of  aspiration. 

Summarizing  some  of  Hoppe's  most  important  results  we  may 
say  that  the  experience  of  success  and  failure  depends  not  so  much 
upon  the  actual  achievement  as  upon  the  relationslii})  between 
this  achievement  and  what  he  had  set  out  to  do,  i.  e.,  his  level 
of  aspiration.  In  a  series  of  trials  within  the  same  task  the  level 
of  aspiration  may  shift  from  trial  to  trial.  Under  Hoppe's  ex- 
perimental conditions  the  subjects  t.yi)ically  raised  their  level  of 
aspiration  after  success  and  lowered  it  after  failure.  In  order  to 
develop  a  level  of  aspiration,  it  is  necessarj^  that  the  task  lie  within 
the  border  zone  of  ability,  and  that  the  subject  ascribes  the  achieve- 
ment to  himself  as  a  person. 

Hoppe's  study  was  made  almost  entirely  on  a  qualitative  basis. 
Jucknat  (11)  undertook  an  elaborate  quantitative  investigation  of 
the  same  topic  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  Achievement, 
Level  of  Aspiration,  and  Self  Esteem.  In  order  to  have  a  quanti- 
tative measurement  of  (lie  subject's  level  of  aspiration  .she  devised 
the  following  technique.  Ten  jiaper  and  pencil  mazes  of  increasing 
size  and  complexity  were  laid  out  on  a  table  in  the  form  of  a  lad- 
der, the  smallest  and  easiest  task  l)eing  at  tlie  bottom  and  the  larg- 
est and  mo.st  ditlRcult  one  at  tlie  top.'  The  subject  was  then  in- 
formed of  the  difference  in  tlie  diflficulty  of  the  tasks  and  instructed 
to  clioose  any  one  of  the  tasks  and  work  on  it  at  another  table.  The 
j)articular  maze  which  the  subjeet  selected  was  considered  his  mo- 
mentary level  of  aspiration,  as  it  was  tlie  one  which  he  apparently 
expected  to  be  able  to  do.    Whether  the  siihj.'ct  raiMil  or  lowered 

1  S«.o  Figur.'  1.  p.  209. 
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his  level  of  aspiration,  and  to  what  degree,  could  then  be  measured 
by  the  difference  between  the  subject's  successive  choices. 

Another  improvement  in  the  technique  of  measuring  the  level  of 
aspiration  which  was  introduced  by  Jucknat  is  that  the  experi- 
menter controls  Avhether  the  subject  is  going  to  have  success  or 
failure,  which  made  possible  a  more  systematic  comparison  of  the 
behavior  after  these  two  types  of  experience.  This  was  accom- 
j)lished  by  devising  one  set  of  ordinary  mazes,  and  one  set  of  mazes 
which  look  as  if  they  could  be  solved,  but  for  which  there  exists  no 
solution.  One  group  of  subjects  were  given  first  the  mazes  on 
which  they  had  success,  and  after  a  pause  those  on  which  they 
failed,  while  the  order  was  reversed  with  another  group  of  subjects. 

Jucknat's  (11)  findings  substantiated  Hoi)|)e's  (9)  Avork.  Sev- 
eral of  her  more  specific  findings  will  be  discussed  later,  in  com- 
parison with  our  own. 

Jerome  D.  Frank  (8,  4,  5,  6)  has  used  the  level  of  aspiration  tech- 
nique extensively  and  published  four  articles  on  different  aspects 
of  the  problem.  He  used  tasks  of  a  somewhat  different  nature,  such 
as  printing  with  the  fastest  possible  speed,  ring  tossing,  and  an  in- 
tellectual task  Avith  a  performance  scale  of  speed.  He  found  that 
the  laAvs  of  the  level  of  aspiration,  as  described  above,  appl}-  to  all 
of  these  very  different  kinds  of  tasks.  His  primary  interest  is  in 
the  psychological  determinants  of  the  level  of  aspiration  and  in 
the  individual  differences  observed  in  this  situation.- 

In  the  study  about  to  be  reported  Ave  liave  follow^ed  Jucknat's 
technique  very  closely.  We  define  the  level  of  aspiration  as  follows : 
In  a  situation  Avhere  a  subject  is  confronted  Avith  man}-  tasks  of 
the  same  kind  (peg  board  tasks  or  paper  and  pencil  mazes)  which 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  difficulty,  Ave  call  his  momentary  leA'^el 
of  aspiration  that  task  Avliieh  he  undertakes  to  accomplish  on  the 
next  trial,  as  evidenced  by  his  choice. 

2  There  is  some  question  in  our  mind  as  to  whether  Frank's  use  of  the  term 
level  of  aspiration  coincides  entirely  with  that  of  Jucknat.  In  his  experiments 
the  subjects  were  not  given  a  choice  of  tasks  of  varj'ing  difticultj  as  Avas  the 
case  in  Jucknat's  experiments  and  in  our  own,  but  were  asked  to  state  verbally 
how  well  they  expect-ed  to  do  on  the  subsequent  trial.  It  is  conccival)le  that  a 
subject  might  state  a  goal  which  he  expects  or  hopes  to  attain  but  which 
he  would  not  choose  if  the  choice  had  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  action  rather 
than  on  the  verbal  plane.  The  forces  determining  such  n  "verbal  level  of  as- 
piration" should  be  much  the  same  as  those  determining  the  level  of  aspira- 
tion in  our  sense  so  tiiat  the  use  of  one  term  for  two  slightly  different  mean- 
ings does  not  give  rise  to  misunderstandings. 
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The  Problem  of  Success  and  Fmlure  in  the 
Maiiw-Depressivc  Psychoses 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  thai  tlic  experiences  of  success 
and  failure  are  of  central  importance  foi-  adjustment  and  per- 
sonality development  in  normal  individuals.  This  is  true  to  a 
much  f?reater  decree  for  the  abnormal  behavior  vvliieh  is  cliiueally 
classified  under  the  manic-depressive  psychoses.  A  brief  summary 
of  the  main  symptoms  of  this  disease  will  elucidate  this  point. 

Accordinf?  to  all  i)sychiatric  and  psycholo<>ical  descriptions  the 
manic  patient  has  an  exaf2:o;erated  conception  of  his  own  powers, 
lie  is  happy  and  excited  in  the  belief  that  he  is  more  brilliant,  more 
capable,  and  nioi-e  imjiortant  than  ordinary  meu.     Xo  o'oal  is  too 
hijrh  for  him,  no  task  too  hard.     MacDouo:all   (18)  describes  this 
state  as  follows:    "In  the  exalted   phase  the   patient  dis])lays  an 
altitude   of   lofty   superiority,    au    exaggerated    l)clicf    iu    his   own 
capacities;  there  is  notliing  he  cannot  achieve,  he  feels  and  there- 
fore believes  that  mentally  and  physically  he  is  a  sui)erman.     His 
excitement  is  an  excitement  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  it  is  not  specificalh- 
amorous,  or  fearful  or  curious,  or  altruistic;  it  is  the  excitement  of 
an  intensified  self-assertion,  unbalanced,  unchecked  by  any  effective 
self-criticism  or  by  deference  to  any  other  person."  (p.  3r)6)    Schil- 
der  (20),  who  has  a  radically  difif'erent  conception  of  the  nature  of 
this  illness  agrees  with  INlacDougall,  and  indeed  with  all  writers  on 
the  subject  in  this  point.     He  states  tluit  " .    .    .    the  manic  is  satis- 
fied with  himself.     He  has  ))ut  himself  in  the  place  of  his  super- 
ego."  (p.  139)     Disi-egarding  several  other  important  features  of 
manic  behavior,  some  of  which  seem  to  contradict  tiie  above,  it  can 
be  assumed  safely   that    the   manic   patient   expresses  an   unusual 
amount  of  self-confidence  and  belief  in  his  superiority  over  other 
men.     This  is  a  statement  which  can  easily  be  put  to  a  test  in  the 
level  of  aspiration  situation.     Our  (luestion  is:    will  the  manic  pa- 
tient really  attempt  more  difficult  tasks  than  normal  subjects.'   Will 
he  display  an  unusual  amount  of  enjoyment  of  his  successes?   What 
will  he  do  when  placed  in  a  failure  .situation  of  which  there  is  no 
escape,  at  least  on  the  plane  of  reality.'    Are  his  ei-iteria  of  what 
constitutes  success  or  failure  the  same  as  ours.' 

In  regard  to  self-esttiem,  at  least,  the  depressed  patient  deviates 
from  the  nf»rnud  iu  the  opposite  direct inp  from  the  manic.  He 
feels  himself  weak  and  helpless.  He  thinks  that  he  eainiot  work  or 
enjoy  himself;  that  whatever  he  undertakes  is  doomed  to  failure 
before  he  starts;  he  believes  that  he  lias  lost  the  proper  use  of  his 
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mind  and  body,  etc.  From  this  symptomatology  we  should  again 
expect  a  very  definite  reaction  in  the  level  of  aspiration  situation. 
Depressed  patients,  if  their  actions  agreed  with  the  description  of 
their  general  feeling  state  and  mode  of  expression,  should  attempt 
only  very  easy  tasks.  They  should  expect  failure  from  the  outset, 
and  they  should  be  incai)able  of  enjoying  success. 

In  measuring  the  level  of  aspiration  behavior  of  manic-depres- 
sive patients,  however,  we  hope  to  do  more  than  merely  ascertain 
whether  or  not  their  actual  behavior  agrees  with  the  psychiatric 
interpretation  of  their  state  of  feeling.  It  is  only  comparatively 
recently  that  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  have  become  inter- 
ested in  a  psychological  analysis  of  mental  disease.  Formerly 
statements  as,  for  instance,  that  schizophrenia  is  transmitted  by 
hereditary  predispositions,  or  that  general  paresis  is  caused  by  a 
deterioration  of  the  brain  were  accepted  as  explanations,  the  "psy- 
chological correlates"  of  which  onl,y  needed  to  be  registered  and 
classified.  It  has  been  increasingly  stressed  in  recent  years  that 
an  independent  analysis  of  the  psychological  processes  accompany- 
ing physiological  changes  is  needed.  In  the  case  of  the  manic-de- 
pressive psychoses  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  reputable  psychiatrists  consider  it  esentially  a 
constitutional  predisposition  of  the  personality  while  other  equally 
reputable  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  regard  it  as  a  functional 
disorder. 

It  may  be  of  value  to  outline  the  most  important  hypotheses 
which  have  been  advanced  as  psychological  explanations  of  the 
manic-depressive  psychoses.  One  of  the  earliest  among  these  is  the 
Freudian  theory  of  mental  disease  in  terms  of  libidinal  regressions. 
When  an  unusual  difficulty  arises  in  the  life  of  a  person  it  is  likely 
to  stop  the  normal  progressive  development  of  generalized  sexual 
adjustment.  The  flow  of  the  libido  is  stopped  and  it  now  regresses 
to  a  previous  level  of  adjustment.  Roughly  speaking,  the  particu- 
lar stage  of  libidinal  development  towards  which  the  regression 
takes  place  determines  the  type  of  mental  disease  which  the  person 
will  develop.  In  the  case  of  the  manic-depressive  psj^chosis,  the 
libido  regresses  to  the  anal  stage.  In  regard  to  the  specific  symp- 
toms, Freud  offers  the  following  interpretation.  In  the  depressive 
stage  the  individual  is  reacting  to  disappointment  or  hostility  from 
his  love  object.  The  reaction  is  directed  not  towards  the  love  ob- 
ject on  the  outside,  but  against  the  self.  This  turning  inward  of 
the  aggression  is  made  possible  by  the  individual's  partial  identi- 
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fication  witli  Jiis  love  object.  During  the  depression  he  turns 
against  that  part  of  himself  Avhich  he  has  identified  with  the  love 
object.  In  the  manic  state,  the  person  can  no  longer  endure  the 
continuous  self-punishment  and  instead  of  subjecting  the  ego  to 
the  demands  of  the  super-ego,  he  puts  the  ego  in  place  of  the  super- 
ego. 

Schilder  (20)  recognized  tlie  Aveakness  of  this  hypothesis  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  the  manic  state.  He  modified  the  Freudian  view 
somewhat,  liut  still  remained  well  within  the  framework  of  psycho- 
analytic thinking.  He  considers  the  manic  state  as  a  by-product 
of  the  solution  of  a  conflict.  "Perhaps  the  occurrence  of  a  manic 
attack  does  not  depend  as  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  conflict  as 
it  does  upon  the  fact  of  the  overcoming  of  the  conflict,  so  that  every 
unpleasant  experience  and  event  at  first  withdraws  libido  from  the 
ego,  depresses  the  individual  until  defensive  powers  are  finally  dis- 
covered. When  these  defensive  powers  break  forth  in  an  exagger- 
ated measure,  w-e  have  the  picture  of  a  mania."    (p.  139) 

MacDougall  (18)  advances  a  very  different  type  of  explanation. 
In  his  system  of  psychology,  the  ])syche  functions  by  virtue  of  a 
number  of  ''sentiments"  each  of  which  are  composed  of  several 
"instinctual  tendencies."  The  manic-depressive  psychosis  he  con- 
siders a  disorder  of  the  sentiment  of  "self-esteem"  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  opposing  instincts  of  self-assertion  and  submission. 
In  the  manic  phase,  the  self-assertive  tendency  gains  complete  con- 
trol while  in  the  depressive  phase  the  instinct  of  submissiveness 
controls  all  behavior. 

Henderson  and  Gillespie  (8)  exi)lain  the  mechanisms  underljang 
the  manic-depressive  psychosis  as  follows.  "The  elation  that  is  so 
prominent  a  symptom  of  manic  states  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  mood 
appropriate  to  tlie  fulfillment  of  a  wish  .  .  .  What  makes  the  elation 
pathological  is  .  .  .  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  external  circum- 
stances that  ajjparently  justifies  the  elation.  The  reason  for  the 
elation  lies  outside  of  consciousness  .  .  .  What  happens  is  that  from 
.some  very  strong  wish  that  has  been  repressed  into  unconsciousness 
the  repression  is  at  last  i)artly  removed  and  the  patient  feels  and 
i)ehaves  as  if  the  wish  had  been  fulfilletl  ...  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  a  strong  feeling  of  guilt  associated  with  the  wish 
.  .  .  its  fulfillment  .  .  .  i^^  apt  to  li>nd  to  n  rlepre.ssion  .  .  ." 
(p.  121) 

White  (23)  is  the  representative  of  a  large  group  of  p.sychiatrists 
interpreting  the   manic   attack   as  a   flight    into   reality.     "Manic- 
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depressive  psychosis  is  a  type  of  extraversion  reaction.  That  is, 
the  patients,  instead  of  turning  within  themselves  try  to  escape 
their  difficulties  by  a  'flight  into  reality.'  •''  This  flight  into  reality 
h  the  manic  phase  of  the  psychosis  with  its  flight  of  ideas,  dis- 
tractability,  and  increased  psychomotor  activity  .  .  .  The  great  ac- 
tivity can  be  understood  as  a  defense  mechanism.  The  patient  ap- 
pears, by  Jiis  constant  activity,  to  be  covering  every  possible  avenue 
of  approach  which  might  by  any  possibility  touch  his  sore  point 
(complex)  and  so  he  rushes  wildly  from  this  possible  source  of  dan- 
ger to  that  ...  80  in  this  sense  the  mania  is  an  ambivalent  reaction, 
rushing  into  reality  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other  developing, 
under  the  cloak  of  the  hyperactivity  and  flight  of  ideas,  a  wish  ful- 
tilling  drama  in  which  the  forbidden  thoughts  come  to  expression." 
(p.  159) 

In  surveying  the  literature  on  the  subject,  we  were  impressed 
witli  the  extreme  abstractness,  the  total  absence  of  "co-ordinating 
definitions"  in  one  a)id  all  of  these  hypotheses.  Different  theorists 
advanced  contradictory  statements  regarding  the  nature  of  this  ill- 
ness, and  the  behavior  of  the  patients  is  varied  enough  to  supply 
all  of  them  Avith  suitable  examples.  We  feel  that  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions cited  above  may  be  of  great  value  in  understanding  manic- 
depressive  psychosis,  but  they  need  to  be  reformulated  in  more  def- 
inite concepts  and  to  be  tested  experimentally.  The  present  study 
is  meant  to  be  a  step  in  this  direction. 

Summary 

An  experimental  study  measuring  the  effect  of  success  and  fail- 
ure upon  the  level  of  aspiration  of  manic-depressive  patients  is 
considered  of  interest  because  it  should  determine  whether  the  pa- 
tients' actual  behavior  corresponds  to  the  ideas  of  self -elevation 
and  self-abasement  which  they  commonly  express;  because  it  may 
hel]i  to  support  or  discard  several  of  the  hypotheses  regarding  the 
mechanisms  underlying  the  manic-depressive  psychosis,  and  because 
it  is  considered  a  step  towards  an  experimentally  supported  inde- 
pendent psychological  description  of  this  illness.* 

3  The  term  "flight  into  reality"  has  been  used  extensively  in  psychiatrir* 
literature  to  denote  a  tendency  to  escape  from  inner  conflicts  by  becoming 
greatly  involved  -with  outside  things  in  an  attempt  to,  as  it  were,  "run  away 
from  oneself." 

•»  We  have  not  here  discussed  the  numerous  experiments  comparing  certain 
abilities  and   performances  such   as   tapping,   cidetic  imagery,   etc.,   in  manic- 
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Special  Characteristics  of  Our  Approach 

The  procedure  employed  in  this  study,  as  well  as  the  type  of 
interpretation  and  analysis  ottered,  is  sulficiently  different  from 
most  research  projects  to  warrant  a  discussion  of  our  reasons  for 
these  deviations.  As  far  as  we  know,  our  study  represents  the  first 
attemi^t  to  measure  the  level  of  aspiration  in  psychotic  subjects. 
No  techniques  for  dealing  with  the  specific  difficulties  which  arise 
from  working  with  abnormal  subjects  have  as  yet  been  developed. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  develop  a  method  of  measuring 
the  level  of  aspiration  in  psychotic  subjects,  and  to  develop  methods 
for  both  the  qualitative  and  the  quantitative  analysis  of  the  results 
of  such  measurements.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  increasingly 
stressed  that  elaborate  statistical  studies  are  of  little  value  unless 
we  have  a  qualitative  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  psycho- 
logical events  under  investigation.  This  study  is  an  attempt  to 
furnish  the  basis  for  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  differences 
between  manic  and  depressed  patients  in  regard  to  their  behavior 
in  the  level  of  aspiration  situation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  emphasized  the  understanding  of  the  experiment  in  relation- 
ship to  other  parts  of  the  subject's  environment  and  to  the  state  of 
the  person.  The  statistical  findings  were  used  only  as  a  secondarj- 
support  for  the  qualitative  results. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  follow  up  the  qualitative  analysis  of  rela- 
tively few  eases  with  a  study  of  a  sufficiently  large  number  to  make 
the  results  quantitatively  reliable.  Unfortunately  the  number  of 
patients  available  at  the  time  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  this 
second  necessary  step.  We  may  emphasize  from  the  beginning  that 
our  statistical  findings,  which  on  the  whole  support  the  qualitative 
analysis,  arc  based  on  a  far  too  small  number  of  subjects.  They 
serve  only  to  establish  a  method  and  shouki  be  followed  up  by  a 
more  extensive  study. 

The  Subjects 

For  our  experimental  group  we  used  patients  from  the  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  at  Iowa  City,  and  from  Mount  Pleasant  State  Hos- 
pital. ]Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.     Our  normal  subjects  were  thirty-three 

depressive  patienta.  We  feel  that  such  studies  us  were  curried  out  by  Studiiiuji 
(21)  and  Levy  and  Beck  (14)  arc  a  part  of  tlic  pHychological  dt-scription  of 
tho  illness.    Thoy  do  not,  however,  directly  rcl;it<-  to  our  problem. 
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college  students  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  who  volunteered 
to  co-operate  in  the  experiment.  The  socio-economic  level  of  the 
experimental  group  is  considerably  loMer  than  that  of  the  control 
group,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  this  factor  has  any  appreciable  bear- 
ing ui)on  the  problem  at  hand. 

On  the  Avhole  Ave  tested  forty  ])sycliotic  subjects,  sixteen  of  whom 
had  been  diagnosed  as  manic-depressive  psychosis,  manic  type,  and 
tAventy-four  of  Avhoni  had  been  diagnosed  as  manic-depressive  psy- 
chosis, depresvsed  type,  or  (in  tAVo  instances)  reactiA'e  depression. 
Because  in  some  cases  the  diagnosis  had  been  made  months  or  eA'en 
years  before  the  time  of  the  experiment,  and  because  in  many  cases 
additional  factors  such  as  senility  or  alcoholism  complicated  the 
picture,  we  divided  our  subjects  into  three  groups:  "good." 
"fair"  and  "doubtful"  cases.  Eight  of  the  manics  and  eighteen  of 
the  depressiA-es  fall  into  the  category  of  "good"  subjects.  Our  sta- 
tistical results  are  based  on  these  cases  only,  while  the  qualitatiA-e 
analysis  made  use  of  the  material  obtained  in  all  of  the  experiments. 

Description  of  the  Maze  Experiment 

Apparatus. —  The  materials  used  in  this  experiment  Avere  four 
series  of  paper  and  pencil  mazes  Avhich  were  Avorked  out  by  the 
Avriter,  folloAving  closely  the  pattern  developed  by  Jucknat  (11). 
Each  series  consisted  of  fifteen  mazes,  ranging  from  very  easy  to 
very  complex  designs.  The  increase  in  complexity  Avas  emphasized 
by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  mazes  (see  Figure  1).  Tavo  series 
of  mazes  liad  solutions,  while  the  other  tAvo  appeared  to  be  solvable 
but  in  i-eality  were  unsolvable. 

Procedure. —  Whenever  possible,  the  subjects  were  approached  in 
the  Avards  a  fcAv  days  prior  to  the  experiment,  in  order  to  decrease 
the  possible  influence  of  the  presence  of  a  strange  -per.sou.  Before 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment  proper,  and  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  expei-iment,  a  natural  conA'ersation  Avas  carried  on  with  the 
subject  about  extraneous  matters,  such  as  the  Aveather,  the  temper- 
ature of  tlie  room,  etc.  This  Avas  done  in  order  to  loosen  up  the 
situation  and  make  the  subject  feel  free  and  as  little  self-conscious 
as  possible. 

The  experimental  room  Avas  arranged  as  diagi-ammed  in  Figure 
2.  When  tlie  subject  entered  the  room,  the  observers  1  and  2  were 
already  stationed  at  the  places  indicated  in  the  drawing,  and  the 
subject  asked  to  sit  doAvn  opposite  the  experimenter.     He  Avas  at 
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Figure  1.  The  Arrangement  of  the  Two  Series  of  Mazes  on  tlie  Experi- 
mental Table  in  the  Order  of  Dilliiulty,  With  Two  Mazes  for  Eaeh  Level  of 
Difficulty 

tii'st  <riven  a  ti'ial  maze,  that  is,  a  nia/c  which  was  eonsinictt'd  as 
those  used  in  the  experiment  but  was  not  a  part  of  any  one  of  the 
series.  The  task  was  explained  to  the  subject  and  he  was  given  a 
clianee  lo  familiarize  himself  witli  it  until  it  was  felt  that  the  na- 
ture (if  the  task  had  been  entirely  understood.  He  was  then  asked 
to  accdmpaiiy  the  experimenter  to  the  table  where  two  series  of 
mazes  were  arrangred  in  a  ladderlike  fashion  in  the  order  of  their 
ditlictdty.  Two  mazes  of  correspondinfr  ditticulty  were  put  on  top 
of  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  the  underneath  maze  was  still  visi- 
ble.    The  instruction  was  as  follows: 

"Here  you  see  a  whole  lot  of  mazes  just  like  the  one  you  did  al- 
ready. r>iit  you  can  see  these  are  of  ditT»*rent  sizes.  Down  here 
are  the  small  ones  and  as  y«m  gro  up  the  line  they  get  bigger  and 
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Figure  L'.     The  Anangfment  of  the  Expcrimcnta]  Eoom 

bigger.  The  .small  oues  down  here  are  the  easy  ones,  and  as  you  go 
up  the  line  they  get  more  and  more  difficult ;  the  big  one  up  there 
is  the  very  hardest  one  to  do.  On  these  mazes  there  is  a  time  limit, 
and  I  shall  ahvays  tell  you  whether  you  did  it  on  time  or  not.  Now 
I  want  you  to  pick  one  of  the  mazes,  any  one  you  feel  you  would 
like  to  try.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me  which  one  you 
take."  After  this  part  of  the  instruction  has  been  understood  it 
continues:  "You  can  see  there  is  always  one  maze  on  top  of  the 
other.  Now  tiio  underneatli  maze  is  of  the  same  difficulty  as  the 
top  one,  but  it  is  not  the  sain<'  maze.  If  you  have  taken  one  maze, 
and  then  you  want  to  try  another  one  but  you  do  not  want  it  to  be 
any  easier  or  any  harder  than  tlie  one  you  did  already,  then  you 
can  take  the  oik-  underneath.''  These  instructions  were  repeated 
and  varied  until  they  had  been  thoroughly  undei'^tood  before  the 
subject  was  asked:  "Now,  please  take  the  maze  you  want  and 
bring  it  over  there  to  the  table. ' '  The  subject  then  started  to  work 
at  a  signal  given  by  the  experimenter. 
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After  having  finished  one  maze  the  subject  was  asked:  "Would 
you  liice  to  stop  now,  or  would  you  like  to  try  another  one?"  The 
experimenter  was  careful  never  to  influence  the  subject's  decision, 
and  when  asked  whetlier  he  would  like  the  subject  to  go  on,  he 
replied,  "I  like  you  to  do  whatever  you  would  rather  do." 

Whether  the  subject  experienced  success  or  failure  in  any  given 
series  was  experimentally  controlled  in  the  following  manner:  If 
the  subject  was  to  experience  success  he  was  allowed  to  find  the 
solution  and  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  it  the  experimenter  emphat- 
ically stopped  the  stopwatch,  looked  at  it  and  made  a  remark  like, 
"You  did  that  on  time,"  or  "That  was  very  good  time  you  made," 
etc.  In  case  of  failure  the  experimenter  interrupted  the  work  at  a 
time  when  he  felt  tliat  the  subject  was  about  to  discover  that  the 
mazes  were  unsolvable  or  that  the  subject  was  about  to  give  up 
hope.  He  stopped  with  an  impersonal  remark  like,  "I  am  sorry 
your  time  is  up, "  or  "  You  did  not  quite  make  it  this  time. ' '  The 
group  of  A  subjects  Avere  given  first  the  success  series  and  then  the 
failure  series,  while  the  order  was  reversed  in  the  group  of  B 
subjects. 

After  completion  of  the  experiment  we  obtained  introspections 
from  the  subjects  whenever  possible.  All  subjects  were  asked  very 
similar  questions,  though  not  in  the  same  order  or  worded  in  the 
siinie  way.  The  main  topics  covered  were  the  subject's  reason  for 
taeii  of  his  choices,  what  his  feelings  had  been  at  the  experience  of 
failure  and  success,  which  series  of  mazes  he  had  liked  best  and 
wliy,  and  whether  he  liked  tasks  of  this  nature  in  general. 

Aside  from  a  running  account  of  all  iiappenings  throughout  the 
exjieriment  the  following  data  were  obtained: 

1.     The  subject's  actual  clioiie   (level  of  aspiration) 

•J.     The  tasks  whiih   were  taken   into  consideration   by  lookinj^ 

at  them  durinjj  the  choice    (tluctuation) 
.'i.     The  duration  of  choice 
4.     Tlie   intensity  of  each   experience  of  success  or   failure   as 

judfjed    by   the   observers 
•">.     The  duration  of  performance 
ii.     The  number  of  words  spoken  by  the  subject  wliih-  woikinj; 

oM   tiie  tusks  un<l   during  inter\-als 

7.  riie  content  of  Ihe  subject's  speech  or  a  verbatim  record 

8.  The    number    of    seconds    which    elapsed    between    the    lust 

wiinl   of  a   quesrtioii    fnun   the  e.xiKrimenti'r   .ind   the   first 
word  of  :in   answer   by  the  sub.j«><t 

Inunediately  after  the  exjieriment,  and  before  it  had  been  dis- 
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cussed  among  them,  botli  observers  and  the  experimenter  wrote  an 
account  of  the  entire  experiment  as  they  remembered  it.  This  ac- 
count covered  the  subject's  general  behavior,  his  attitude  to  the 
tasks  and  towards  the  experimenter,  any  changes  observable  in  him 
during  the  course  of  the  experiment,  suggestions  as  to  the  reasons 
for  certain  behaviors  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  etc.  These  writings 
were  found  invaluable  at  a  later  time,  when  we  attempted  to  recon- 
struct each  experiment  as  completely  as  possible. 

Description  of  the  Peg  Board  Experiment  (Test  of  Optimism) 

The  difference  between  manics  and  depressives  might  not  only 
be  a  matter  of  their  reaction  to  success  and  failure,  but  also  a  mat- 
ter of  which  performances  are  regarded  as  successes  and  which  as 
failures.  One  and  the  same  achievement,  even  in  one  and  the  same 
relationship  to  the  level  of  aspiration  which  the  subject  had  for  a 
particular  task,  may  yet  be  considered  a  success  by  the  manics,  for 
instance,  and  a  failure  by  the  depressives.  For  this  reason  we  de- 
vised a  test  which  may  be  considered  a  measurement  of  the  sub- 
ject's "optimism"  in  regard  to  his  own  achievements,  that  is,  a 
test  which  is  to  show  the  amount  of  achievement  or  non-achievement 
sufficient  to  create  the  feeling  of  success  or  failure  for  the  different 
groups  of  subjects. 

Apparatus. —  The  api)aratus  consisted  of  twelve  peg  boards, 
varying  from  very  small  to  rather  large  boards.  The  smallest  had 
nine  holes  and  the  largest  seventy-five  holes.  These  boards  were 
filled  with  pegs  which  were  available  in  three  different  colors,  red, 
white,  and  black. 

Procedure. —  The  i)reliminary  contacts  with  the  subjects  and  the 
methods  of  recording  were  essentially  the  same  in  this  experiment 
as  in  the  one  with  the  mazes.  The  subject  was  first  allowed  to  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  the  task,  for  which  purpose  we  used  a  peg 
board  of  slightly  different  design  and  color  than  the  experimental 
boards.  On  this  first  trial  board  the  subject  was  always  allowed  to 
succeed,  though  no  special  praise  or  encouragement  was  given.  The 
instruction  was  much  the  same  as  for  the  mazes,  except  that  it  was 
pointed  out  to  the  subject  that  he  would  be  given  several  different 
patterns  in  Avhich  to  put  the  pegs  into  the  holes.  After  the  subject 
selected  the  first  board  he  was  told  that  he  would  be  given  three 
trials  on  each  board. 
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The  experiment  consisted  of  four  different  series  of  tasks :''' 

Series  A:    To  fill  the  board  as  fast  as  possible,  ])ayiiifr  no  atten- 
tion to  tlie  colors.     Tho  subject  is  made  to  experience  on 

First  trial  Failure 

Second  trial  Success 

Third   trial  Failure 

Series  B:    To  fill  the  board  as  fast  as  ])ossil)]e,  alternating  red, 
white,  and  black  rows  of  pegs 

First   trial  Success 

Second   trial  Success 

Third    trial  Success 

Series  C:    To  fill  the  board  as  fast  as  possilde,  alternating  two 

pegs  of  each  color  along  the  liori/.ontal   rows  of  the  hoards 

First   trial  Success 

Second  trial  Failure 

Third   trial  Success 

Series  D :    To  fill  the  boaril  as  fast  as  possible,  filling  tlie  diag- 
onal rows  only  with  one  peg  of  each  color  in  a  given  order 

First  trial  Failure 

Second  trial  Failure 

Third   trial  Failure 

Success  and  failure  were  again  experimentally  produced  by  tim- 
ing. If  the  subject  was  to  experience  success  he  was  allowed  to  fill 
the  board  and  told  that  he  did  it  in  time.  If  he  was  to  experience 
failure,  he  was  interrupted  and  told  that  liis  time  was  over.  This 
was  accepted  in  all  ea.ses  by  both  patients  and  normal  subjects  who 
never  suspected  that  their  failure  oi-  success  might  not  be  due  to 
their  own  efforts. 

For  the  subject  the  three  trials  on  one  board  had  the  character 
of  oup  aetion  directed  towards  one  goal.     In  all  of  the  four  .series 

s  Throughout  the  paper  we  shall  use  the  following  terms  to  indicate  the 
different  parts  of  the  test  situation: 

Trial  zzz  One  trial  on  a  peg  board  consists  in  filling  all  the  i)egs  in  once. 
The  subject  is  required  to  do  three  trials  on  each  board  he  selects. 

Task  =  Three  trials  on  the  same  board  constitute  one  task  complete.  Tlie 
subject  may  choose  as  m.any  t.asks  .as  he  likes.  Two  successive  clioices  of  the 
same  board  count  as  two  ta.sks. 

Series  of  tasks  :=  A  .series  of  ta.sks  consists  of  .ill  {lie  choices  the  subject 
makes  on  the  peg  boards  for  the  same  type  of  pattern  (and  therefore  the  same 
degree  of  achievement).  The  subject's  clioices  on  A,  B,  V,  and  I)  constitute  a 
series  of  tasks  eacli. 

In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  level  of  achievement 
and  the  completeness  of  achievement.  The  former  depends  upon  the  difliculty 
of  the  task  chosen;    tlie  latter   upon  the  proportion  of  achievement    and    iion 
achievement   respectively  which  the  subject   experiences   within  each  task. 
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of  tasks  (A  to  D)  this  goal  was  the  same  —  success  on  the  tasks. 
This  goal  was  most  fully  reached  in  the  series  B  (success-success- 
success)  and  least  attainable  in  D  (failure-failure-failure).  A  sub- 
ject might  raise  his  level  of  aspiration  (i.  e.,  take  a  more  difficult 
task)  only  after  complete  achievement  (series  B)  whereas  a  more 
optimistic  person  might  do  so  even  after  less  complete  achievement 
(success-failure-suecess  =  series  C)  or  even  after  as  meager  a  pro- 
portion of  success  as  is  given  in  series  A  (failure-success-failure). 

Variations  of  Technique  During  the  Experiment 

When  this  study  was  begun  we  did  not  know  which  methods  were 
best  adapted  for  the  work  with  psychotics,  nor  did  we  have  the  re- 
cording technique  completely  developed.  The  essential  data,  to  be 
sure,  were  taken  in  the  same  manner  with  all  subjects,  but  some  of 
the  refinements  which  turned  out  to  be  of  great  significance  for  the 
interpretation  of  our  data  w'ere  introduced  only  during  the  experi- 
mental period.  For  instance,  for  the  first  thirty-five  subjects  we 
did  not  count  the  actual  number  of  words  spoken  by  the  subject, 
but  rated  all  subjects  on  a  five-point  scale  for  talkativeness.  Simi- 
larly, at  the  beginning  of  the  work  we  recorded  the  duration  of 
choice  for  all  subjects,  but  the  seconds  which  elapsed  between  a 
question  from  the  experimenter  and  the  answer  from  the  subject 
was  not  recorded.  These  changes  undoubtedly  still  lower  the  reli- 
ability of  statistical  findings,  as  they  reduce  the  number  of  in- 
stances for  each  item.  At  the  same  time  we  are  convinced  that  they 
have  increased  the  validity  of  the  study  as  a  whole,  in  that  the  re- 
cording method  which  was  finally  arrived  at  stresses  the  items 
which  are  of  significance  in  differentiating  the  manic  from  the  de- 
pressive group  of  subjects. 

THE  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  • 

Principles  of  Qualitative  Analysis 

By  the  term  qualitative  analysis  is  meant  the  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  structural  and  dynamic  conditions  which  underlie  the 
psychological  processes  observed  during  the  experiment.  It  is  felt 
that  a  topological  description  of  a  situation,  even  if  we  are  unable 
to  derive  the  laws  governing  a  certain  behavior  or  to  point  out  the 
causes  of  the  same,  is  in  itself  a  step  towards  the  explanation  of  the 
problem  which  underlies  the  situation  thus  described. 

According  to  topological  psychology,  all  behavior  (B)  is  a  func- 
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tiou  of  the  interaction  between  the  ''psychological  person"  (?) 
and  the  " psy('hoh)oical  onvironniont "  (E)  (B  =  F(P,E)).  In  or- 
der to  understand  any  given  situation  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account,  as  far  as  possible,  the  structure  and  momentary  state  of 
the  person  as  well  as  those  factors  in  his  environment  which  influ- 
ence the  person's  behavior  at  a  given  time.  Such  a  representation 
of  a  person's  "life  space"  would  include  not  only  such  factors  as 
his  goals  and  needs,  his  ambitions  and  fears,  his  relationship  to 
other  people,  etc.,  but  also  items  as  whether  he  is  a  person  who  can 
he  easily  influenced  by  the  outside  and  modify  his  attitudes  or 
whether  he  is  rigid  in  this  respect,  or  whether  he  is  a  person  for 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  decisions,  or  one  for  whom  it  is 
casv,  etc. 

We  have  tried  to  understand  each  individual  experiment  and 
case  history  as  a  whole,  rather  than  to  look  only  for  common  factors 
among  the  different  subjects. 

Wlienever  a  new  concept  or  manner  of  representation  is  intro- 
duced during  the  qualitative  analysis,  it  will  be  discussed  and  de- 
fined at  that  place.  We  should  like  to  emphasize  at  the  beginning, 
however,  that  all  the  figures  used  in  the  discussion  are  mathematical 
representations  of  psychological  hypotheses  rather  than  mere  "pic- 
lures"  or  diagrams  designed  to  make  the  points  under  discussion 
more  concrete.'^ 

Qualitative  Differences  in  Behavior  Related  Primarily  to 
Differences  in  the  State  and  Structure  of  the  Person 

Following  is  a  description  of  the  behavior  which  the  different 
types  of  subjects  .showed  during  the  experiment. 

Ilypomanic 

From  a  psychiatric  point  of  view  there  is  no  necessity  to  distin- 
guish the  hypomanic  group  of  patients  from  the  group  of  acutely 
excited  raanics.  The  difference  is  considered  one  of  degree,  not 
kind.  The  overt  behavior  and  probably  the  state  of  the  person, 
however,  are  sufficiently  different  to  warrant  a  .separate  di.scussion. 

A  patient  is  diagnosed  as  liyponianic  if  there  exists  a  definite  in- 
crease in  psychomotor , activity,  a  slight  euphoria  and  irritability. 
Tho  person  i>^  always  in  perfectly  good  contact  with  his  environ- 
ment.    He  is  able  to  perceive  a  goal  and  to  retain  a  goal-idea  over 

«  For  .1  complete  discussion  of  the  methods  of  topolojjical  psychology  sr^ 
Kurt  Lewin  (16,  17). 
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quite  as  long  a  period  as  a  normal  person.  The  main  difference  be- 
tween the  behavior  of  the  hypomanic  and  that  of  a  normal  person 
is  that  in  the  hypomanic  subject  the  sensitivity  to  outside  stimuli 
is  much  greater.  They  laugh  easily,  their  anger  is  easily  aroused, 
and  they  are  rather  distractable.  Their  associations  are  loose  and 
often  very  superficial. 

If  we  conceive  the  person  as  a  dynamic  whole  represented  topo- 
logically  as  a  region  with  various  subregions,  this  major  difference 
between  normals  and  hypomanics  is  represented  in  Figure  3  (A  and 
B).  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  it  will  suffice  to  consider 
the  psychological  person  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  inner  per- 
sonal systems  and  the  "motoric  sensoric." 

By  the  inner  personal  systems  we  mean  systems  corresponding  to 
the  needs,  the  specific  desires  and  fears  of  the  person.  The  motoric, 
surrounding  the  inner  personal  systems,  is  equivalent  to  what 
Koft'ka  (13)  calls  the  "executive."  It  includes  the  functions  of 
movement,  perception,  and  thinking.  All  communications  between 
the  person  and  his  environment  take  place  through  the  motoric- 
sensoric.  A  person's  responses  to  an  environmental  stimulus  are 
generally  based  upon  his  perceiving  it ;  he  cannot  react  to  it  with- 
out using  his  motoric  as  a  channel  between  the  inner  personal  sys- 
tems and  the  environment.  Ordinarily,  the  motoric  is  ruled  to 
some  extent  by  the  inner  personal  systems  in  that  it  expresses  the 
needs  of  the  person  by  way  of  action  or  language.  It  is  also  ruled 
by  the  person's  environment  in  that  it  is  the  vehicle  of  perception 
of  any  environmental  change  whether  it  be  a  startling  noise  or  a 
promotion  from  one  social  status  to  another.  In  the  hypomanic 
person  two  changes  have  occurred  in  regard  to  the  function  of  the 
motoric. 

1.  The  motoric-scnsoric  reacts  relatively  stronger  to  weaker 
stimuli.  One  might  say  the  functional  threshold  is  lower  than 
that  of  a  normal  person.  This  change  operates  in  both  direc- 
tions, that  is,  the  motoric  reacts  more  strongly  to  internal  and 
external  stimuli. 

2.  In  the  hypomanic  the  motorie-sensoric  is  ruled  more  by 
the  inner  personal  systems  and  relatively  less  by  the  alien,  so- 
called  objective  factors  in  the  environment.  Tliat  is,  the  per- 
son behaves  according  to  his  own  needs  rather  than  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  environmental  situation.^ 

7  An  objection  might  be  raised  that  the  hypomanic  person  docs  not  react 
inappropriately  to  his  own  environment,  but  rather  his  psychological  environ- 
ment is   changed   according  to   his   own   needs,   and   tlic   response   is  therefore, 
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To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true  of  all  persons.  One  and  the  same 
"objective"  stimulus  or  environment  calls  fortli  different  reactions 
from  different  persons  because  each  person's  "interpretation"  of 
the  outside  stimuli  depends  at  least  in  part  upon  his  momentary 
mental  content.  Ample  evidence  for  this  statement  is  given  by  the 
work  of  Rorseiiach  (19)  and  Beck  (1)  on  the  Rorschach  test  and 
numerous  other  experimental  studies. 

The  difference  between  a  normal  person  and  a  hypomanic  is  that 
tlie  latter  is  more  likely  to  interpret  his  environment  in  accordance 
Avith  liis  own  needs ;  in  other  words,  he  is  too  irrealistic.  Both  these 
differences  in  regard  to  the  ease  of  communieation  between  the 
motoric-sensoric  and  the  inner  personal  systems  and  environment 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  "realism"  are  represented  in 
Figure  3. 

Ill  the  experimental  situalioii.  llic  iiNpomanic  usually  behaves 
very  boastfully.  He  treats  llie  experimenter  us  a  well-meaning 
hospital  employee  of  little  importance  and  stresses  his  readiness 
to  "try  anything."  He,  characteristically,  begins  to  work  on  the 
test  before  having  understood  the  directions.    In  two  cases  he  began 


Xoniial 


Hypomanic 


Figure  3.  Differences  in  Psychological  Structure  Between  the  Normal  Sub- 
ject and  the  Hypomanic 

In  the  liyponianic  the  motoric  (M)  reacts  strongly  to  relatively  weak  stimuli, 
as  indicated  by  the  lack  of  rigidity  of  the  inner  and  outer  walls  (W,  W*)  as 
compared  to  those  of  the  normal.  The  motoric-sensoric  of  the  hypomanic  is 
also  influenced  more  readily  by  the  inner  personal  systems  (IPS)  (via  W) 
than  by  more  objective  environmental  features  (via  W°)  as  noted  by  the  dif- 
ferences in  rigidity  of  the  two  walls.  A  third  dynamic  factor  related  to  these 
two  is  that,  as  comp;ircd  to  the  normal,  the  state  of  the  inner  personal  systems 
in  the  manic  influences  tlie  psychological  environment  (E)  more,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  tlie  objective  environment  (OE)  less,  as  indicated  by  the  rigidity  of  the 
walls  through  which  these  influences  have  to  communicate.  (In  order  to  repre- 
sent properly  the  relationsliip  between  E  and  OE  a  third  dimension  is  needed; 
Ifi.) 

psychologically  speaking,  quite  adequate.     To  our  thinking  tliesc  are  but  dif 
ferent   ways  of  saying  tlie  s:ime  thing.      For   fechnical   rt>.isons   we   jirefor  the 
fonniilation  given   in   the  text. 
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to  point  out  the  shortcomings  of  the  test  before  he  ever  tried  t-o  work 
it.  Comments  as,  "It  seems  rather  silly  to  me."  or  "I  don't  know 
what  good  that's  going  to  do  me,"  are  quite  frequent.  The  rap- 
port with  the  experimenter  is  very  good  in  all  cases;  the  subject 
feels  at  ease  and  stands  above  the  situation  rnthor  than  under  any 
social  pressure. 

All  but  one  of  our  liypomanie  subjects  be^an  with  the  most  diffi- 
cult task.  This  did  not  require  any  special  decision,  but  these  sub- 
jects seemed  to  feel  that  they  naturally  and  according  to  all  proba- 
bility ought  to  succeed  with  the  hardest  task.  Often  the  choice  is 
accompanied  by  a  remark  such  as,  ' '  Sure,  give  me  the  hardest  one, ' ' 
or  "I'll  take  the  big  one,  of  course." 

If  the  first  performance  was  successful,  none  of  these  subjects 
showed  any  real  elation  or  experience  of  success,  but  they  rather 
lost  interest  in  the  task.  If  it  was  unsuccessful,  however,  the  pic- 
ture changed  considerably.  Only  one  of  our  subjects  frankly  rec- 
ognized his  failure  in  this  situation  by  saying,  "I  guess  I  tried  to 
hurry  too  much,"  and  even  he  said  to  the  experimenter,  when  the 
experimenter  happened  to  visit  the  ward  the  next  day,  ' '  Why  don 't 
you  give  me  any  hard  tests  ?  The  ones  you  have  are  all  too  easy  for 
me."  The  other  subjects  in  this  group  ordinarily  try  to  rationalize 
by  blaming  the  pegs,  a  headache,  or  even  "electricity  in  my  fingers" 
for  their  failures.  In  almost  all  cases,  they  shift  their  level  of  as- 
piration from  a  very  high  to  a  very  low  one,  the  easiest  or  second 
easiest,  after  only  one  experience  of  failure.  That  is,  they  show  no 
resistance  to  failure,  no  effort  to  stick  to  the  standards  which  they 
first  erected  for  themselves.  In  no  case  did  a  hypomanic  subject 
make  more  than  two  choices  on  a  series,  irrespective  of  whether  it 
was  a  success  or  a  failure  series.  In  the  first  case,  they  showed  all 
the  signs  of  satiation;^  in  the  other  they  apparently  feared  tliat  re- 
peated failure  would  lower  their  artfully  maintained  self-esteem. 

In  summai'y  we  may  say  that  the  hypomanic  subject  does  not 
become  very  deeply  involved  in  the  experimental  situation.     He  be- 

'^  Sec  Karstcn  (12).  Interest iiiglj  enougli,  our  finding  tliat  the  liypom.anic 
who  is  on  tlio  whole  more  sensitive  becomes  more  easily  satiated  is  in  entire 
agreement  witli  Karstcn 's  result  which  states  that  satiation  occurs  more  quick- 
ly in  central  regions  than  in  iM'ripheral  ones.  For  a  person  in  whom  the  inner 
personal  .system  is  al)normally  accessible,  i.  e.,  events  in  the  environment  can 
reach  the  inner  persoiml  system  more  readily,  as  is  the  case  in  hypoinanies  and 
also  in  tlic  more  excitable  type  of  problem  child  which  Karsten  mentions  in 
lier  discussion,  th(>  task  region  is  necessarily  more  central  and  therefore  more 
easily  satiated. 
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^ins  with  a  rather  high  task,  bat  lowers  his  level  of  aspiration  after 
the  first  experience  of  failnre.  lie  takes  only  feAv  choices  and  be- 
comes easily  bored  with  the  tasks. 

The  Excited  Manic 

The  manic  subjects,  contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  fre- 
(inently  liesitated  to  accompany  the  experimenter  to  the  experi- 
mental room.  One  patient  (No.  29),  for  instance,  was  found  laugh- 
ing and  talking  to  herself  in  an  apparently  happy  manner.  When 
the  experimenter  approached  her  she  clung  to  the  nurse  and  ac- 
tively resisted  any  contact  witli  the  experimenter.  Upon  leaving 
the  ward,  she  said,  "I  know  what  it  is,  it's  a  surprise.  My  husband 
is  dead."  This  was  .said  with  every  indication  of  fear.  Again, 
upon  entering  the  experimental  room,  the  patient  looked  apprehen- 
sively from  one  observer  to  the  other,  asking,  ''Are  you  going  to 
kill  me?  You  aren't  going  to  kill  me,  are  you?"  In  spite  of  these 
indications  of  fear,  the  subject  was  clearly  elated.  She  first  chose 
high  tasks,  talked  in  a  rambling  manner  about  funny  incidents  in 
her  past  life,  made  a  number  of  puns  and  rather  good  jokes  about 
the  experimenter,  got  up  from  her  chair  in  order  to  dance  around 
the  room,  and  laughed  frequently. 

In  other  subjects,  the  hesitation  to  take  part  in  the  experiment 
expressed  itself  in  the  form  of  aggressiveness  rather  than  fear.  One 
subject  (No.  71)  agreed  to  leave  the  ward  with  the  experimenter 
only  after  she  had  been  as.sured  that  she  would  not  be  made  a  fool 
of,  that  she  would  be  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  a  person  of 
iier  intelligence,  and  that  she  would  be  allowed  to  7*eturn  to  the 
ward  whenever  she  pleased. 

The  behavior  of  the  manic  subjects  during  the  experiment  proper 
was  by  no  means  unifni-m.  The  most  outstanding  characteristic  of 
their  behavior  consisted  in  a  great  lal)ility  and  variability.  They 
reacted  to  the  experimental  situation  as  a  whole,  and  the  tasks,  their 
succes.ses  or  failures  with  the  tasks  were  only  part  of  the  total  situ- 
ation, not  necessarily  more  important  than  the  color  of  the  experi- 
menter's dress.  One  reason  for  the  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  be- 
ha\nor  of  this  group  of  subjects,  it  would  seem,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  unable  to  direct  their  activities  by  a  goal-idea  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  n~ormal  person  and  most  of  the  depressive  pa- 
tients can  consider  one  idea,  sucli  as  to  succeed  at  least  in  one  of 
the  tasks,  or  to  please  the  experimenter,  as  the  most  important  one 
in  a  certain  situation.    Their  reactions  to  the  momentary  events  are 
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subordinated  to  this  idea  and  modified  by  it.^  A  really  excited 
manic  is  incapable  of  such  an  integration  of  his  different  actions. 
Each  event  and  each  goal  are  of  nearly  equal  importance  so  that 
the  subject,  while  working  on  one  task,  may  first  really  wish  to  fin- 
ish it  within  the  time ;  a  second  later  he  will  try  to  determine  what 
initials  the  paths  of  tlie  maze  stand  for ;  a  little  later  he  may  wish 
to  imitate  a  noise  he  hears  on  the  street,  and  it  is  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  first  goal  can  be  brought  to  his  attention  again.  The 
nature  of  this  state  will  be  discussed  in  greater  length  at  a  later 
time.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  one  more 
characteristically  manic  reaction  in  the  level  of  aspiration  situation. 
All  our  manic  patients  gave  every  evidence  that  they  were  ab- 
surdly afraid  of  failure.  When  they  felt  that  they  could  not  ac- 
complish a  task,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  they  often  refused  to 
even  attempt  it.  This  was  usually  done  not  by  a  flat  refusal,  but 
by  beginning  another  activity  with  the  same  material.  Thus,  one 
subject  began  to  play  that  the  pegs  were  pigmies  who  were  fighting 
a  war  against  the  whites ;  another  subject  played  that  he  was  throw- 
ing the  boards  at  the  experimenter,  and  yet  another  one  busily  en- 
gaged herself  in  drawing  animals  on  the  mazes.  When  the  manic 
subjects  encountered  failure  thej'  most  frequently  attempted  not 
to  realize  it  as  such.  They  rationalized  or  tried  to  divert  the  ex- 
perimenter's attention  from  their  performance.  In  some  cases, 
they  even  behaved  as  if  they  had  experienced  success.  Thus,  sub- 
ject No.  70  who  after  failure  refused  to  make  anotlier  choice  said. 
"They  are  too  easy  for  me." 

In  regard  to  the  topological  representation  of  the  state  of  the 
person,  the  changes  are  much  the  same  as  described  for  the  hypo- 
manic  subjects.  The  wall  between  the  motoric  and  the  environ- 
ment is  weaker,  that  is,  the  person  reacts  more  readily  to  outside 
stimuli,  and  the  wall  between  the  inner  personal  system  and  the 
motoric  is  weaker,  that  is,  the  person  more  readily 'expresses  his 
every  thought  and  impulse.  The  element  of  fear  which  is  such  a 
prominent  part  of  the  manic  reaction,  and  yet  conspicuously  absent 
in  the  hypomanic,  in  the  experimental  situation  may  also  be  re- 
sin a  recent  investigation,  this  integration  of  different  activities  iu  a  hier- 
archy of  goals,  where  one  goal  dominates  but  several  subgoals  exist,  was  found 
to  be  of  fundamental  importance  for  eonstructiveness  in  play.  The  absence 
of  such  a  goal  structure  denoted,  to  these  workers,  a  more  primitive  or  im- 
mature stage  of  development.  (Lewin,  Kurt,  Dembo,  Tamara,  and  Barker, 
Roger:  Experiments  in  Frustration  and  Regression  in  Children.  Unpublished 
study) 
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lated  to  tliis  heightened  sensitivity.  The  manic  patient  reacts  dif- 
ferentially to  the  different  parts  of  his  environment,  and  it  is  only 
logical  to  expect  that  he  is  especially  sensitive  to  being  hurt,  i.  e., 
to  the  possibility  of  failure.  It  is  of  greater  significance  yet  that 
during  the  full-fledged  manic  attack  the  motoric  is  ruled  by  the 
inner  personal  system  rather  than  by  the  environment  to  a  much 
higher  degree  than  is  the  ease  in  hypomanics.  The  manic  patient 
reacts  only  to  those  outside  stimuli  which  are  in  acordance  with  his 
momentary  needs  and  wishes.  Thus,  we  have  often  found  that  a 
manic  subject  will  pay  no  attention  Avhatsoever  to  our  etforts  to 
make  him  do  the  tasks,  Avhile  he  showed  a  considerable  response  to 
much  less  conspicuous  elements  in  the  situation,  for  instance,  the 
sound  of  a  car  driving  past  the  building. 

In  summary,  the  behavior  of  excited  manic  patients  in  the  ex- 
perimental situation  is  variable,  la])ile,  and  unpredictable.  The 
subjects  always  understand  the  instructions  but  often  fail  to  com- 
ply with  tliem  for  fear  of  failure  or  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
exert  themselves.  Aggressiveness  and  fear-reactions  are  frequently 
found  side  by  side  with  exultation.  The  subject's  responses  are 
determined  by  his  momentary  needs  and  wishes  much  more  than 
by  the  ''objective"  factors  in  the  environment. 

The  Depressives 

At  first  sight  it  appeared  quite  inq)os,sible  to  discover  any  nniforni 
trends  in  the  behavior  of  the  depressed  subjects.  Some  seemed  dis- 
interested find  apathetic,  others  reacted  too  strongly  to  every  ele- 
ment of  the  situation ;  some  were  overtalkative,  and  others  almost 
mute ;  some  took  rather  difficult  tasks,  and  others  very  easy  ones. 
It  became  quite  evident  that  the.se  cases,  all  of  which  belong  in  one 
group  psych iatrically  speaking,  represent  a  variety  of  different  psy- 
chological states.  In  order  to  bring  meaning  into  the  chaos  of  al- 
most contradictory  data,  the  depressed  subjects  were  divided  into 
five  subgroups,  which  will  he  (h'sfrib.'d  in  the  following  paragraplis. 

Motor  Retarded  Depressives. —  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
symptoms  of  a  manic-depressive  depression  is  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  psychomotor  retardation.  r>y  this,  the  ])sychia- 
trists  understand  a  !*lowing  down  of  all  functions  of  body  and 
mind.  According  to  o\ir  observations,  this  retardation  can  be  of 
two  types  indicating  two  radically  dilferent  i).sychological  states. 

The  group  of  subjects  who  are  clasjiified  as  motor  retarded  react 
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to  the  experimental  situation  somewhat  as  follows :  the  subject  does 
not  offer  any  resistance  to  being  brought  to  the  experimental  room, 
nor  does  he  exhibit  nuich  interest  in  either  the  experimenter  or  the 
tasks.  His  face  wears  a  sad  and  careworn  expression  and  is  almost 
immobile.  All  movements  are  slowed  down,  and  the  subject  seems 
to  experience  difficulty  in  thinking.  He  talks,  if  at  all,  in  a  low 
voice  and  in  as  few  words  as  pos-sible.  The  subject  co-operates  from 
a  sense  of  duty  rather  than  from  interest.  His  choices  and  his 
Avhole  behavior  are  apparently  ruled  by  a  strong  sense  of  what  he 
ought  to  do,  of  what  is  expected  of  him.  Thus  when  asked  why 
they  made  several  choices,  in  spite  of  their  obvious  distaste  for  the 
activity,  several  of  these  subjects  answered,  "You  have  to  keep  on 
trying. ' '  In  this  group  the  .subjects  do  not  experience  any  special 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  decisions,  they  usually  know  what  they 
want  to  do,  but  the  execution  of  each  and  every  action  is  very  slow. 
The  performance  is  usually  smooth  and  of  uniform  speed,  in  con- 
trast to  the  type  of  depression  to  be  described  next. 

Decision  Retarded  ISubjects. —  It  is  our  contention  that  in  the 
group  of  subjects  to  be  described  next  it  is  not  the  motor  retarda- 
tion which  accounts  for  the  person's  slow  and  ineffective  perform- 
ance, but  a  difficulty  which  might  be  described  as  a  decision  retard- 
ation. For  these  subjects  every  little  decision,  e.  g.,  whether  or  not 
to  comply  with  the  instruction  and  sit  down  in  a  chair,  which  pegs 
to  grasj),  whether  and  how  to  answer  nuy  ({uestions  that  the  experi- 
menter might  ask  —  all  of  the.sc  become  major  conflicts  and  it 
takes  a  long  time  for  the  subject  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  When  they 
do  know  what  they  want  to  do,  however,  the  performance  is  of 
normal  speed.  Thus,  it  characteristically  takes  a  long  time  (in  ex- 
treme cases  as  long  as  three  to  four  minutes)  until  the  subject  even 
begins  to  ansAvcr  a  question,  but  once  he  opens  his  mouth  for  the 
answer  the  words  come  at  normal  speed  or  even  accelerated  in  an 
almost  explosive  fashion. ^*^  Similarly,  it  may  take  the  subject  min- 
utes to  decide  which  path  to  follow  on  the  maze,  but  the  process  of 
drawing  the  line  is  accomplished  at  normal  speed.  Thus,  these  sub- 
jects behave  in  a  halting,  jerky,  and  irregular  fashion.  In  extreme 
cases  the  situation  becomes  complicated  by  the  fact  that  for  these 
subjects  there  arise  decision  situations  where  there  would  be  none 

10  111  psychiatric  literature  this  is  referred  to  as  "blocking."  We  hav^" 
found  no  reference,  hnwfvcr,  to  exactly  the  same  phenomenon  on  the  plane  of 
action. 
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for  the  normal  person.  Every  action,  such  a.s  rising  from  a  chair 
and  getting-  a  board  from  another  table,  seems  to  be  subdivided  into 
a  great  number  of  subactions,  such  as  rising,  turning  around,  start- 
ing to  walk,  stretching  out  a  hand  to  reach  for  the  board,  grasping 
it,  etc.,  each  of  which  requires  a  new  decision.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  in  severe  cases  a  decision  retardation  may  look  almost  like  a 
motor  retardation.  In  both,  performance  is  slow  but  in  the  first 
case  it  is  uneven  and  jerky  Avhile  in  the  second  case  it  is  uniform 
and  smooth. 

The  attitude  of  the  decision  retarded  subjects  toward  the  experi- 
ment is  very  different  from  that  of  the  motor  retarded  ones.  They 
are  ahvays  tense  and  sometimes  very  negativistic.  They  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  meaning  of  the  experiment  and  frequently  ask, 
"What  is  it  for?,"  "What  is  it  going  to  do  to  me?"  It  is  very 
important  for  them  which  board  they  choose  and  what  the  experi- 
menter may  think  of  their  performance.  They  often  cry  or  wring 
their  hands  in  a  tense  manner.  From  their  whole  behavior  it  is 
evident  that  the  decision  situation  is  most  unpleasant  to  them.  They 
try  to  avoid  it  by  asking  the  nurse  or  the  experimenter  for  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  their  every  move.  In  all  but  one  case  the  experi- 
ment was  felt  as  an  unpleasant  field  and  they  did  not  make  a  single 
choice  above  the  required  number.  (In  two  cases,  the  experiment 
liad  to  be  interrupted  because  the  subject  would  not  even  do  the 
one  required  choice  on  each  series.) 

The  Major  Decision  Retarded  Groups. —  In  some  subjects  it  was 
observed  that  some  decisions  "were  abnormally  difficult  for  them 
while  others  were  accomplished  at  normal  speed.  The  particular 
tiecisions  with  whicli  these  subjects  exi)eri<'nced  ditficulties  were 
found  to  be  the  ones  whicli  were  of  outstanding  importance  in  the 
experimental  situation.  Thus,  the  subject  might  have  a  hard  time 
to  decide  which  board  to  take,  l)ut  would  take  the  board,  bring  it 
lo  the  table,  and  start  working  at  it  without  any  difficulty. 

Motur  (I ltd  Decision  lx(  larded  Groups.-  -  Some  depressed  patients 
gave  evidence  of  being  retarded  in  regard  to  both  the  motoric  and 
the  decision  region.  All  subjects  who  needed  a  decision  time  sig- 
nificantly longer  than  average,  and  wliose  performance  was  slow 
and  irregular,  were  classified  in  this  group.'* 

•>  8ee   page  -50  for  diHcns.sion  of  statifitir;il   differuntintion  between  the  vji 
rioiis  types  of  rctairdation. 
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The  Nonretarded  Depressives. —  There  was  one  rather  large 
group  of  depressed  subjects  who  did  not  show  any  evidence  of  ei- 
ther decision  or  motor  retardation.  The  only  thing  that  differenti- 
ated them  from  the  normal  subject  was  their  mental  content,  that 
is,  their  ideas  of  unworthiness  and  depressed  mood.  These  subjects 
usually  tried  to  comply  Avith  the  instructions  and  oblige  the  experi- 
menter, but  not  to  become  involved  in  the  tasks.  In  almost  all 
cases,  however,  the  experience  of  failure  upset  their  superficial 
poise,  and  they  became  quite  concerned  and  interested  in  the  task, 
A  general  tenseness  and  restlessness,  sometimes  amounting  to  real 
agitation,  was  frequently  noticed  in  these  subjects. 

Qualitative  Differences  in  Behavior  Primarily  Related  to 
Differences  in  the  Psychological  Environment 

The  behavior  of  the  subjects  during  the  experiment  was  largely 
determined  by  what  meaning  the  experiment  had  for  them.  The 
meaning  of  the  exjDeriment  was  never  the  same  for  any  two  sub- 
jects, as  it  depends  upon  a  variety  of  factors  most  of  which  lie  out- 
side of  our  control.  There  were,  however,  some  important  general 
characteristics  of  the  experimental  situation  which  were  found  of 
importance  for  the  behavior  of  whole  groups  of  subjects. 

The  Experiment  as  a  Pleasant  Field 

The  experiment  was  experienced  as  a  pleasant  situation  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  subjects.  Curiously  enough,  there  was  only 
one  manic  subject  avIio.  we  felt,  enjoyed  the  experimental  situa- 
tion, while  there  were  quite  a  few  depressives  who  enjoyed  the  at- 
tention and  relief  from  the  monotony  of  the  hospital  routine. 

Example:  Subject  41. —  This  subject  was  a  tweiity-eiglit-year-old  womaii, 
who  is  a  patient  at  the  Mouut  Pleasant  State  Hospital.  She  belougs  in  the 
motor  and  decision  retarded  group  and  was  only  moderately  depressed  at  the 
time  of  the  experiment.  To  her  the  experiment  meant  a  welcome  change  from 
the  every  day  routine  of  the  Hospital.  She  w;is  interested  in  the  tasks  rather 
than  in  the  experimenter,  tliough  the  rapport  was  good  at  all  times.  The 
most  outstanding  thing  aliout  this  subject  was  iier  persistency.  In  both  ex- 
periments she  tool{  almost  as  nuiuy  tasks  as  were  provided,  and  this  regardless 
of  wlietlier  she  was  experiencing  failure  or  success.  Her  behavior,  and  every 
specific  action,  were  ruled  by  two  goals  rather  than  one.  The  most  important 
one  was  the  goal  which  she  had  developed  in  regard  to  the  experimental  situ- 
ation as  a  whole,  namely  to  remain  in  tliis  situation  as  long  as  possible  (see 
Figure  4,  pleJisant.  The  second  goal  was  tlie  one  appropriate  to  the  level  of 
aspiration  situation,  namely  to  do  as  well  as  possible  on  the  tasks.  Thus,  if 
this   subject    continued   to   raise   her   level    of   aspiration    after   faihire,   as   she 
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did,  and  did  so  clu'crfully  and  almost  undisturbed,  it  seemed  as  if  she  reacted 
abnormally  to  failure.  In  reality,  however,  tlie  negative  valence's- 13  of 
further  failures  was  smaller  than  the  negative  valence  of  discontinuing  and 
going  back  to  the  ward  (see  Figure  4,  unpleasant).  In  this  subject,  then, 
the  whole  level  of  aspiration  behavior,  the  number  of  choices  as  well  as  the 
raisings  and  lowerings  of  the  level  of  aspiration  were  colored  and  strongly 
modified  by  the  fact  that  the  experimental  situation  as  a  whole  was  a  pleasant 
field  for  her. 

Tlic  Experiment  as  an  Unpleasant  Field 

A  subject's  responses  in  the  level  of  aspiration  situation  may  be 
niodified  in  a  similar  manner,  though  in  the  opposite  direction,  in 
cases  where  the  experimental  region  possesses  a  distinctly  negative 
valence. 

Example:  Subject  o"/ . —  On  the  ward,  this  patient  at  first  refused  to  ac- 
company the  experimenter  to  the  experimental  room.  After  some  persuasion 
she  came,  but  only  after  a  nurse  took  her  arm  on  the  one  side  and  the  experi- 
menter on  the  other,  "helping"  her  to  walk  with  considerable  pressure.  On 
the  way  the  patient  saw  her  physician,  and  she  evidently  desired  an  interview 
with  him.  Instead,  the  physician  rather  roughly  told  her  not  to  be  silly  and 
to  "take  her  test."  This  increased  her  negativistic  attitude  toward  the  ex- 
periment though  she  no  longer  actively  resisted. 

This  patient  belongs  in  the  decision  retarded  group.  8he  was  practically 
mute  and  it  was  very  difficult  for  her  to  force  herself  into  at  least  partial 
compliance  with  the  instructions.  She  selected  one  board  and  worked  on  it, 
apparently  not  because  she  wanted  to  succeed,  but  because  she  felt  under 
strong  social  pressure  to  do  it.  She  experienced  objective  success  on  the  task, 
but  positively  refused  to  take  another  board.  Here  again,  the  discontinuation 
is  to  be  ascribed  not  to  her  success,  but  to  her  strong  emotional  resistance  to 
the  experiment  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  it  is  incorrect  to  use  the  word  success  in 
this  case,  as  the  subject  had  no  goal  except  to  leave  the  experimental  situation 
so  that  her  achievement  di<l  not  signify  the  reaching  of  a  goal  region  (see 
Figure  .1,  p.  265). 

The  Experiment  as  a  Means  to  an  End 

In  an  ('xp(>rim<Mital  investigation  11.  Wi-iglit  (24)  found  that  a 
goal  object  becomes  more  attractive  by  the  tact  tliat  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  reach.  This  was  true,  however,  only  in  relation  to  goals  and 
not  in  relation  to  means.  When  the  subjects  were  confronted  with 
the  choice  between  an  easy  and  a  dilbcult  way  (means)  of  reaching 
the  same  goal  they  preferred  the  easier  activity.     In  other  words, 

1-  The  term  valence  is  ust-d  in  topological  and  vecfor  jisyclKiiogy  to  denote 
the  presence  of  a  psychological  force  driving  the  person  towards  or  away  from 
a  region  which  posses.ses  a  positive  or  negative  v;iienre  for  a  particular  person 
at  a  particular  time. 

>T  For  detailed  discussion  see  Lewin  (17). 
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the  tendency  to  raise  the  level  of  aspiration  and  in  this  way,  so  to 
say,  to  act  against  the  principle  of  parsimony  seemed  to  exist  only 
in  relation  to  ends,  whereas  in  relation  to  means  the  principle  of 
parsimony  seemed  to  hold  true.  According  to  our  observations  this 
statement  cannot  be  accepted  without  qualifications. 

An  analysis  of  all  the  level  of  asi)iration  situations  which  have 
been  experimentally  utilized  shows  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  level 
of  aspiration  is  always  formed  in  relation  to  a  means.  Ordinarily 
the  positive  valence  of  success  on  a  high  level  of  difficulty  is  not 
due  to  the  pleasure  intrinsic  to  performing  the  task,  but  it  is  due 


Pleasant  Pieli 


Unpleasant  Field 


Figure  4.     The  Experiment  as  a  Pleasant  Field  and  as  an  Unpleasant  Field 
Before  any  experience  of  failure  by  Subject  41  the  experiment  (EXP)  was 
[iredominantly  a  "pleasant  field"  which  she  was  loath  to  leave  by  returning  to 
the  disliked  ward   (W). 

After  failure,  however,  (Unpleasant  field)  two  forces  Avere  important  as  she 
stood  in  the  decision  region  (D)  between  continuing  the  experiment  (EXP) 
or  returning  to  the  ward  (W).  One  was  the  strong  aversion  to  failure 
(fp.-ixp),  iiiid  the  other  was  the  inclination  against  discontinuing  the  experi- 
ment because  it  would  mean  returning  to  the  ward  (fp,_„. ). 


to  what  this  achievement  represents  in  terms  of  social  status.  We 
are  pleased  at  being  able  to  solve  a  difficult  puzzle  not  only  because 
it  was  fun  to  do  it,  but  because  this  achievement  classifies  us  as 
"intelligent  people."  In  this  sense,  achieving  the  task  is  a  means 
toward  the  goal  of  "increased  social  status"  or  "being  considered 
an  intelligent  person."  On  the  other  hand,  there  undoubtedly  are 
cases  in  which  no  level  of  aspiration  is  formed  because  of  the  means- 
character  of  the  task.  A  concrete  example  will  illustrate  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  important  ditference. 

Subject  42  is  a  hypomanic  patient  residing  at  one  of  the  Iowa  state  hospitals. 
In  this  particular  hospital  patients  are  called  to  the  administration  building, 
where  the  experiments  were  conducted,  almost  only  in  connection  with  parole 
plans,  lie  therefore  considered  the  experiment  a  test  which  would,  at  least 
in  part,  determine  wlicther  or  not  he  was  fit  to  live  on  the  outside.  Thus,  it 
became  definitely  a  means  toward  the  end  of  getting  out  of  the  hospitr'.     It 
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so  happened  that  in  both  the  maze  and  the  optimism  experiment  the  subject 
first  formed  a  level  of  aspiration  in  rchition  to  the  tasks  and  then  suddenly 
gave  it  up,  but  for  a  different  reason  in  each  case.  The  underlying  cause  can 
be  understood  only  by  a  closer  analysis  of  the  two  situations. 

In  the  peg  board  experiment,  the  subject  started  out  by  taking  the  highest 
possible  task,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  he  could  succeed  in  it. 
When  he  met  with  failure  his  conception  of  his  own  abilities  changed  radically 
and  he  chose  the  easiest  possible  task.  When  he  encountered  the  same  amount 
of  failure  again  he  suddenly  lost  all  interest  in  the  tasks.  He  did  not  seem 
to  care  which  ones  he  took  and  only  very  little  whether  or  not  he  succeeded. 
Instead,  he  began  to  daydream  about  his  home.  He  talked  of  corn  husking 
contests,  of  winter  evenings  around  the  fire,  etc.  (Incidentally,  his  description 
was  an  enormous  falsification  of  a  rather  horrible  home  situation.) 

The  topological  representation  of  this  situation  is  somewhat  as 
follows  (Figure  6,  p.  229)  :  On  the  level  of  reality,  the  subject  con- 
siders the  experiment  a  possible  path  towards  "getting  out  of  the 
hospital."  It  is  thus  included  in  the  strongly  positive  region.  Ev- 
ery success  brings  him  closer  to  this  dominant  goal,  as  he  thinks 
that  success  on  the  task  represents  fitness  to  leave  the  institution, 
and  every  failure  increases  the  distance  between  him  and  his  goal. 
Under  continuous  failure,  therefore,  the  experimental  situation  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  barrier  and  becomes  negative.  The  sub- 
ject then  leaves  the  unpleasant  reality  level  and  enters  the  irreality 
region  of  "thinking  of  home."  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  the  irreal 
correlate  to  the  reality  region  ' '  getting  out  of  the  hospital. ' '  How- 
ever, the  experimental  situation  which  is  a  part  of  the  reality  re- 
gion and  Avas  at  first  viewed  as  a  possible  path  to  freedom  has  now 
become  just  another  part  of  the  hospital  or  even  a  barrier  against 
freedom  and  as  such  is  not  at  all  a  part  of  the  irreality  region.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  subject  loses  interest  in  the  tasks  and 
fails  to  develop  a  level  of  aspiration  (see  Figure  6). 

In  the  maze  experiment  the  situation  was  somewhat  different. 
Success  on  the  high  mazes  Avas  again  considered  a  path  towards  get- 
ting out  of  the  hospital.  However,  when  the  subject  experienced 
failure  lie  expressed  regret  and  displeasnre,  but  continued  to  choose 
increasingly  difficult  mazes  until  he  had  done  all  the  available 
tasks.  He  did  this  without  any  conflict  and  informed  the  experi- 
menter tliat  he  was  going  to  do  all  the  ta.sks  regardless  of  success  or 
failure.  Here  again,  he  did  not  follow  the  laws  of  the  level  of  aspi- 
ration, in  fact  it  cannot  be  said  that  liis  choices  represented  a  mo- 
mentaiy  level  of  aspiration  as  he  did  not  liave  the  goal  of  succeed- 
ing on  each  individual  task,  but  the  goal  of    'doing  all  the  mazes." 

The  topological  representation  shows  a  situation  quite  different 
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from  that  in  tlie  peg  board  exi)eriment.  At  first  the  subject  wanted 
to  reach  his  goal  of  "getting  out  of  the  hospital"  by  succeeding  in 
the  tasks.  When  he  failed  to  do  so,  however,  the  way  towards  the 
goal  region  did  not  seem  entirely  blocked  to  him.  If  he  could  not 
succeed  on  the  tasks  he  could  at  least  demonstrate  his  good  will  by 
doing  them  all.  stressing  his.  willingness  to  do  any  work  that  might 
be  ottered  to  him.  "I  never  lay  ott'  on  a  job."  Thus,  success  on 
the  tasks  was  only  one  of  two  possible  means  to  his  end,  and  this 
enabled  tlie  subject  to  i)erform  the  tasks  without  developing  a  level 
of  aspiration  for  them  and  j'et  to  remain  on  the  level  of  reality 
(sec  P^igure  7). 

It  is  our  conclusion  from  the  above  analysis  as  well  as  from  many 
other  cases  that  a  level  of  aspiration  is  formed  in  relation  to  a 
means  towards  an  end  only  if  success  on  a  level  of  greater  difficulty 
is  seen  as  a  bigger  step  towards  the  goal  than  success  on  a  lower 
level  of  difficulty. 

THE  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS 

Principles  of  Quantitative  Analysis 

As  was  mentioned  before,  we  do  not  consider  our  quantitative 
results  conclusive  or  statistically  reliable.  We  felt,  however,  that 
it  was  part  of  our  task  to  develop  methods  of  statistical  evaluation 
which  would  differentiate  betw'een  our  different  groups  of  subjects. 
In  order  to  increase  the  validity  of  our  findings,  even  if  it  be  at 
the  expense  of  reliability,  we  have  used  only  Avhat  has  previously 
been  called  "good"  cases.  This  reduces  the  number  of  subjects  to 
seven  manics,  seventeen  dejn-essives  on  the  maze  and  peg  board 
tests,  and  twenty  normal  subjects  on  the  peg  board  experiment,  and 
eighteen  on  the  maze  experiment. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  think  that  the  agreement  between  the 
results  on  the  maze  and  on  the  peg  board  experiment"  are  even  more 
striking  than  the  figures  would  otherwise  indicate.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that  the  critical  ratios  between  the  manic  and  the  depressive 
grouj)  of  subjects  is  significant  on  several  of  the  most  important 
items  as,  e.  g.,  the  nmnber  of  voluntary  choices  and  the  average 
size  of  step.  On  the  whole,  we  feel  that  the  quantitative  findings 
support  our  qualitative  impressions  and  hypotheses  in  each  instance 
thougli  they  do  not  constitute  any  proof  for  the  same.  We  have 
stressed  only  those  results  where  a  number  of  independent  facts 
point  in  the  same  direction. 
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Figure  6.  The  Experiment  as  a  Means  to  the  End  of  Leaving  the  Hospital 
Hjponianie  Subject  42  (p.  22G)  at  first  lookod  upon  tlie  experiment  (EXP) 
as  a  means  to  tlie  goal  of  getting  out  of  the  hospital  (O).  Success  (Su)  there 
fore  had  at  first  a  positive  valence.  With  continuous  failure  (Fa),  however, 
the  experimental  situation  itself  acquired  a  negative  valence;  the  person  (P) 
left  this  unpleasant  reality  level  (E)  and  escaped  to  the  level  of  irreality  (IR), 
where  he  could  enjoy  pleasant  fantasies  of  life  at  home,  outside  the  hospital 
(O).  The  force  toward  the  region  outside  the  hospital  (fp.o)  thus  became  a 
force  "upward"  toward  the  level  of  irreality,  and  away  from  the  experimental 
situation  (fp.-Exp)- 
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Figure  7.  The  Experiment  Ceases  to  Bo  a  Level  of  Aspiration  Situation 
Ilypomanic  Subject  42  at  first  looked  upon  successful  performance  as  a 
patli  to  getting  out  of  tlie  liospital  (O).  Witli  repeated  failures  he  decided 
that  this  path  was  bloiked  to  liini,  but  he  still  att<'iniite(l  to  reach  tlie  same  goal 
by  another  i>atli,  doing  all  the  tasks  in  order,  as  a  way  of  gaining  the  good  will 
of  tin-  cxiieriiiientor.  Both  types  of  beliavior  were  determined  by  the  fon-c 
toward  getting  out  (fp.o)-  The  locomotion  of  the  person  (I')  is  indicated  bv  a 
dotted  line  (I'). 
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Results 
The  Beginning  Level  of  Aspiration 

In  previous  studies  on  the  level  of  aspiration,  the  subject's  first 
choice  before  he  has  experienced  either  success  or  failure  on  the 
tasks,  has  been  considered  of  special  interest.  It  reveals  the  sub- 
ject's general  estimate  of  his  own  abilities  and  his  attitude  towards 
the  possibilities  of  success  or  failure. 

Table  1  shows  the  average  beginning  level  of  aspiration  of  our 
manic,  depressed,  and  normal  subjects  on  the  maze  and  the  peg 
board  experiments.  From  these  subjects'  general  behavior,  one 
should  expect  the  manics  to  have  an  abnormally  high  beginning 
level  of  aspiration,  and  the  depressives  to  have  an  abnormally  low 
one. 

On  their  first  choice,  this  is  true  for  the  manics  in  both  experi- 
ments. If  we  consider  the  manics'  beginning  level  of  aspiration  on 
the  following  .series  (B,  C,  and  D),  however,  it  is  found  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  B  and  C  are  predominantly  success  series,  the  begin- 
ning level  of  aspiration  of  the  manics  drops  down  to  a  level  con- 
sideralily  below  that  of  the  normals,  while  the  difference  between 
the  beginning  level  of  aspiration  on  series  A  and  that  on  series  B, 
C,  and  D  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  significance  for  the  depressives 
and  normals.  The  difference  between  the  beginning  level  of  aspira- 
tion on  task  A  and  the  beginning  level  of  aspiration  on  tasks  B,  C, 
and  D  is  3.8  for  the  manics,  .7  for  the  depressives  and  .4  for  the 
normals.  In  order  to  determine  whether  this  result  might  be  as- 
cribed to  chance,  due  to  the  small  number  of  subjects,  we  checked 
this  item  for  each  one  individually  and  found  that  each  manic  sub- 
ject lowered  his  level  of  aspiration  after  the  first  choice  with  the 
exception  of  one  subject  who  chose  only  one  task  on  each  series. 
We  ascribe  this  result  to  the  extreme  sensitivity^  to  failure,  coupled 
with  the  great  lability  of  the  level  of  aspiration  which  we  have 
found  in  all  of  our  manic  subjects.  The  first  experience  of  failure 
is  particularly  disturbing  to  those  subjects  as  it  is  so  much  out  of 
keeping  with  their  general  mood  and  their  pretences  of  superior 
ability.  It  discourages  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  much 
more  cautious  on  all  following  choices,  even  though  they  experience 
success  later  on. 

It  Avill  be  noticed  that  the  difference  between  the  beginning  level 
of  aspiration  of  tiie  depressives  and  that  of  normals  is  small  in  both 
experiments.     This  means  that  the  depressive  subjects  have  not 
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lowered  the  normal  standards  set  up  for  their  achievements,  how- 
ever much  they  may  have  lowered  their  self-esteem.  The  results 
on  the  mazes  show  tlie  same  differences  between  the  three  groups 
of  subjects,  though  much  less  pronounced  and  without  statistical 
significance. 

It  is  worth  while  mentioning  that  tlie  beginning  level  of  aspiration  not  only 
shows  a  similar  relation  between  mauics  and  depressives  and  manics  and  nor- 
mals for  both  the  peg  board  and  the  maze  experiment,  but  that  also  the  abso- 
lute heights  of  these  levels  of  aspiration  are  rather  similar  in  both  experiments 
in  spite  of  the  different  nature  of  the  activities.  The  values  for  the  manics 
are  6.5  and  6.9,  for  the  depressives  4.9  and  5.8,  for  the  normals  5.6  ;ind  5.6. 
Offhand  one  Avould  expect  that  the  same  individual  in  an  identical  mood,  o.  g., 
with  the  same  degree  of  cautiousness,  may  still  start  at  different  points  of  a 
12-point  scale  in  different  activities.  For  the  probability  is  that  the  level  of 
difficulty  of  the  scale  of  the  one  activity  will,  as  a  whole,  lie  either  higlier  or 
lower  than  that  of  the  second.  In  other  words,  given  the  same  amount  of 
cautiousness,  one  would  expect  a  subject  to  choose  a  lower  level  in  relation  to 
a  difficult  activity  than  to  an  easier  one. 

That  this  is  not  the  case  indicates  that  the  subjects  in  our  experiments  take 
the  given  layout  as  the  main  reference  of  standards:  they  seem  to  perceive 
the  graded  series  of  twelve  tasks  in  such  a  way  that  they  regard  tasks  1  and 
12  immediately  as  something  very  easy  and  very  difficult  respectively  and  the 
levels  close  to  the  middle  as  those  of  ' '  medium ' '  difficulty.  One  may  expect 
that  this  would  not  be  the  case,  if  the  subject  were  f;'niiliar  with  the  activities 
by  previous  experience.  In  an  unfamiliar  situation,  however,  the  subject  seems 
to  accept  the  presented  range  of  difficulties  as  an  absolute  framework  for  his 
standards. 

Actually  the  peg  board  series  contained  twelve  steps  as  against  fifteen  steps 
in  the  maze  experiment.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  the  beginning  level  of 
aspiration  of  the  manics  and  depressives  in  the  maze  experiment  is  slightly 
higher  than  in  the  peg  board  experiment. 

The  Effect  of  Success  and  Failure  on  the  Beginning 
Level  of  Aspiration 

Both  Hoppe  (9)  and  Jucknat  (11)  found  that  after  the  experi- 
ence of  failure  on  one  series,  the  beginning  level  of  aspiration  on 
another  series  is  usually  lowered,  while  after  the  experience  of  suc- 
cess the  beginning  level  of  aspiration  on  the  next  series  is  usually 
somewhat  higlier. 

The  following  tabulations  give  the  effect  of  varying  degrees  of 
failure  and  success  (])eg  board  ex])eriments)  and  of  complete  suc- 
cess and  failure  (maze  experiments)  upon  the  beginning  level  of 
aspiration  on  the  subsequent  series  of  tasks.  On  the  optimism  test 
only  the  normal  group  of  subjects  reacted  in  the  expected  manner. 
Their  beginning  level  of  aspiration  is  highest  after  complete  and 
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I'eg  Board   Experiment 


Sub- 

In First 

After 

After 

After 

jects 

Series 

Series 

Series 

Series 

A 

B 

C 

6 

6.5 

4.0 

.3.6 

3.8 

16 

4.9 

4.7 

4.7 

4.9 

20 

5.6 

5.2 

5.9 

6.,S 

Group 


Mnnips 

Dopressivc'S 

Xorni.ils 

Scries  A   (predominant    failure)     =    Failure-Sur-cess-Failure 
Series  B   (ooniplete    success)    =    Succcss-Success-Suceess 
Series  C   (pr'Hlominant    success)    =-    Success  Fiiihne-Success 

Maze  Experiiiuiit 
Group  In  Sub-       After         Sub-  After  Sub- 

First         jects         Sue-  jecis  Fail-  jrcts 

Series  cess  tire 

Nfanics  7.6  7  2.5  2  3.2  5 

Depressives*  6  1»)        ■     7  7  5.5  9 

*Xo  data  for  normal  subjects  is  available  as  the  normal  subjects  were  tested 
under  a  slightly  difl'erent  setup  whore  encli  suli.joct  w;is  oiven  either  only 
success  or  only  failure  in;i/.cs. 

predominant  success  (H.O  and  6..^  respectively)  and  lower  aftei- 
predominant  failure  (Series  A).  The  depressives  have  practically 
tlie  same  beoinninj?  level  of  aspiration  for  all  of  the  series.  This 
agrees  with  our  previous  statement  tliat  this  group  seems  to  be  less 
influenced  by  the  character  of  the  situation  or  task  and  more  by 
tiieir  own  state  of  mind,  which  changes  but  little  during  the  ex- 
periment. For  the  manics  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  lower 
their  level  of  aspiration  after  the  first  encounter  with  failure  ^^  is 
so  strong  as  to  overshadow  everything  else.  On  the  maze  experi- 
ment the  manics  show  the  same  extreme  difference  between  their 
first  and  second  beginning  level  of  aspiration  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  peg  board  test,  while  the  depressives  have  a  somewhat  higher 
beginning  level  of  aspiration  after  success  (7)  than  after  failure 
(5.5).  These  results  must  be  viewed  very  cautiously  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  small  number  of  subjects  but  also  because  the  data  is 
not  consistent  enough  to  allow  for  any  definite  conclusions. 

The  ditferenee  between  the  manics  and  all  other  groups  of  sub- 
jects is  marked  enough  to  warrant  some  further  diseu.s.sion.  The 
manic  subjects  approach  the  tasks  in  a  supeHicial  manner.  In  ac- 
cordance witli  their  general  mood  and  increased  se]f-est»H^m  they 
take  rather  a  high  board  or  ma/.c  This  is  not  l)ecau.se  tiiey  do  not 
minil  failure  or  do  not  expect  it.  l)Ut  because  tliey  do  not  take  the 
whole  situation  seriously  enougli  to  consider  failure  as  a  real  possi- 

'■•  See  discussion  on  page  2T^. 
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bility.  After  their  first  encounter  witli  failure  on  the  reality  plane, 
however,  they  react  b.y  a  very  marked  fear  of  failure,  which  they 
now  consider  highly  probable  on  most  levels  of  difficulty.  This 
fear  of  failure  is  so  marked  as  to  overshadow  the  effect  of  subse- 
quent experiences  of  success  and  failure  in  many  instances. 

Another  way  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  failure  and  success  as 
it  carries  over  from  one  series  to  the  other,  is  by  comparing  each 
subject's  beginning  level  of  aspiration  in  one  series  with  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end  level  of  aspiration  (last  choice)  of  the  pre- 
ceding task.  The  following  tabulation  shoM^s  the  same  difference 
in  the  behavior  of  the  manic  subjects  as  contrasted  to  that  of  the 

Group  Sub-  From-  From  From  Average 

jects  Series  Series  Series  Change 

A  to  B  B  to  C  C  to  D 

Beginning  Level  of  Aspiration  Compared 
To  End  Level  of  Aspiration 
Manics  6  — 2.5  — 3.5 

Depressives  .17  —  .2  0 

Normals  20  —  .3  .2 

To  Beginning  Level  of  Aspiration 
Manics  6  — 2.8  —  .6 

Depressives  17  .8  —  ..3 

Normals  20  —  ..3  .7 

Series  A   (predominant    failure)     =    Failure-Success-Failure 
Series  B   (complete  success)    =   Success-Success-Success 
Series  C   (predominant  success)   =  Suecess-Failure-Success 
Series  D   (complete   failure)    =   Failuro-Failure-Failui-e 

normal  and  depressed  ones,  as  was  found  in  the  tabulations  on 
page  233.  The  beginning  level  of  aspiration  of  the  manic  subjects 
is  more  mobile  than  that  of  the  other  groups,  but  appears  to  be 
determined  by  the  fear  of  failure  on  an  as  yet  untried  series  rather 
than  by  the  experience  of  success  or  failure  on  the  preceding  series. 
The  figures  for  the  depressives  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  normals ;  their  beginning  level  of  aspiration  is  much  more  con- 
stant, but  at  the  same  time  more  appropriate  to  the  experience  of 
success  or  failure  on  the  preceding  series. 

The  Effect  of  Failure  and  Success  on  the  Shifts  of  the 
Level  of  Aspiration 

All  investigators  who  have  used  the  level  of  aspiration  situation 
have  found  that,  as  a  rule,  normal  subjects  raise  their  level  of  as- 
piration after  success  and  lower  it  after  failure.  Jucknat  (11), 
using  the  same  procedure  as  we  did  on  the  maze  experiment,  with 
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normal  adults,  found  that  in  the  success  series  the  subjects  raised 
their  level  of  aspiration  in  83.5  per  cent  of  all  shiftings  of  the  level 
of  aspiration,  and  lowered  it  in  9  i)er  cent  of  the  cases,  while  in  the 
failure  series  the  percentage  for  raising  was  27  per  cent  and  for 
lowering  73  per  cent.     The  following  tabulation  shows  our  results 

After  After 

Group                             Success  Failure 

rnstiinces 

Manics                                     58  70 

Dopressivos                             (i.'j  66 

Normals                                  91  127 

Eaising  Levol  of  Aspiration   (in  percent) 

Manics                                     80  63 

Deprcssivt's                         ■    55  43 

Normals                                  71  56 

Lowering  Level  of  .\spiration  (in  percent) 

Manics                                       4  24 

Depressives                             12  21 

Normals                                  19  23 

Staying  on  Same  Level  of  Aspiration  (in  percent) 


Manics                                       4 

3 

Depressives                                8 

11 

Normals                                    2 

13 

Stopping  (in  percent) 

Manics                                   12 

10 

Depressives                             25 

25 

Normals                                    8 

8 

with  the  identical  set-up.  It  will  be  noted  that  our  results  with 
normals  lie  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  differences  are  much  less 
marked.  The  percentage  of  raising  in  the  success  series  is  71  per 
cent  and  that  of  lowering  19  per  cent,  which  is  in  close  resemblance 
to  Jucknat's  (11)  result,  but  in  the  failure  series  the  percentage 
of  raising  was  56  per  cent  and  that  of  lowering  23  per  cent.  In 
contrast  to  Iloppe's  (9)  and  Jucknat's  (11)  findings,  our  .subjects 
did  not  lower  their  level  of  aspiration  much  more  frequently  after 
failure  than  after  success.  A  partial  explanation  of  this  difference 
will  be  found  by  comparing  the  percentages  of  staying  on  the  same 
level  of  aspiration  in  the  success  and  the  failure  series.  They  make 
it  obvioiis  tliat  after  failure  the  normal  subjects  had  a  relatively 
strong  tendency  to  sta-y  on  the  same  level  of  aspiration  instead  of 
raising  it  as  they  did  after  success.  The  reasons  for  this  will  be 
diseus.sed  at  a  later  time.*'* 

i-'  See  page  ll'it'i. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tabulation  that  the  manic  and  de- 
pressed subjects  differ  markedly  in  the  frequencj^  with  which  they 
raise  and  lower  their  level  of  aspiration  in  the  two  situations.  Both 
in  the  failure  and  in  the  success  situation,  the  manics  raise  their 
level  of  asjnration  more  frequently  than  do  the  depressives ;  after 
success  they  lower  their  level  of  aspiration  less  often  than  the  de- 
pressives, but  undei-  failure  they  lower  it  slig-htly  more  often  than 
the  depressives;  the  tendency  to  stay  on  the  same  level  is  much 
stronger  in  the  depressives  than  in  the  manics,  both  in  the  success 
and  failure  situation. 

Table  2  indicates  the  ])ercentile  frequency  of  raising,  lowering, 
staying  on  the  same  level,  and  stopping,  for  each  of  the  four 
degrees  of  success  and  failure.  Tlie  most  outstanding  result 
to  be  gained  from  this  table  is  tliat  the  manic  group  of  subjects  is 
much  more  sensitive  to  the  degree  of  success  and  failure  than  either 
the  depressives  or  the  normals.  They  raise  their  level  of  aspiration 
most  frequently  in  the  B  series  (complete  success)  ;  next  frequently 
in  C  (predominant  success)  ;  next  frequently  in  A  (predominant 
failure);  and  least  frequently  in  D  (complete  failure).  In  the 
other  direction,  they  lower  their  level  of  aspiration  more  frequently 
in  the  predominant  and  complete  failure  series  (7  per  cent  and  9 
per  cent)  than  in  predominant  and  complete  success  (0  per  cent 
and  5  per  cent).  The  depressive  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  respond  but  little  to  the  different  degrees  of  success  and  failure 
thougli  in  tlie  same  direction.  Their  response  to  failure  is  more 
marked  than  their  response  to  success,  as  they  also  lower  their  level 
of  aspiration  most  freciuently  in  the  complete  failure  and  predom- 
inant failure  series. 

The  second  very  striking  result  from  Table  2  is  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  manies  and  the  depressives  is  very  marked  after 
complete  success  and  after  mixed  success  and  failure  (A,  B,  and  C) 
but  after  complete  failure  (series  D)  the  two  groups  react  in  a 
very  similar  manner. 

It  is  also  of  interest  tiiat  in  each  case,  i.  e.,  regardless  of  the  de- 
gree of  success  and  failure,  the  frequency  of  raising  is  greater  for 
the  manics  than  for  the  depressives  and  that  in  all  but  one  case  the 
frequency  of  lowering  is  greater  for  the  depressed  group  than  for 
the  manics. 

It  will  l)e  recalled  that  in  devising  the  peg  board  experiment,  our 
purpose  had  been  to  test  whether  or  not  the  manic  subjects  would 
be  inclined  to  consider  two  failures  and  one  success  as  a  success 
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and  subsequently  raise  their  level  of  aspiration,  and  whether  or 
not  the  depressive  subjects  might  show  the  opposite  tendency. 
Table  2  shows  that  on  the  whole  this  is  the  case.  (The  ratios  of 
raising  to  lowering  are  36 :7  in  manics,  as  against  23  :13  in  depres- 
sives.) 

Figure  H  shows  that  the  ratio  between  raising  and  lowering 
the  level  of  aspiration  is  greater  for  the  manics  than  for  the 
depressives  at  all  points.  However,  this  difference  is  much  more 
marked  after  complete  and  partial  success  than  after  complete  fail- 
ure. In  other  words,  the  exaggerated  optimism  which  manics  show 
in  a  partially  successful  situation  tends  to  break  down  to  a  level 
below  normal  and  close  to  the  depressives  after  complete  failure. 
From  the  fact  that  the  manics  show  a  very  striking  difference  in 
optimism  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  situations  we  are  in- 
clined to  conclude  that  they  are  particularly  sensitive  to  failure. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  qualitative  behavior  where  it 
seemed  to  us  that  the  depressives  are  much  less  dependent  upon 
the  situation  than  the  manics. 

It  could  be  asked,  why  the  ratio  of  raising  to  lowei-iug  is  greater  after  pre- 
dominant success  than  after  complete  success  (particularly  for  the  manics). 
The  reason  might  be  that  the  subjects  did  not  like  to  endanger  a  complete 
success  by  raising. 

There  is  a  difference  noticeable,  both  in  the  peg  board  and  in  the  maze 
series,  between  our  findings  in  normal  subjects  and  those  of  Hoppe  (9)  and 
Jucknat  (11):  After  complete  failure  the  normals  raise  their  level  of  aspira 
tion  about  twice  as  often  as  they  lower  it,  whereas  Hoppe 's  and  .Tucknat  's 
subjects  show  predominant  lowering  after  failure.  On  the  optimism  test,  the 
normal  subjects  lowered  their  level  of  aspiration  most  frequently  after  pre- 
dominant failure  (series  A)  and  next  frequently  after  complete  failure  (series 
D).  They  raise  their  level  of  aspiration  most  frequently  after  complete  fail- 
ure, however,  and  next  frequently  after  predominating  failure.  In  order  to 
understand  this  result,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  frequency  of  staying  on  the  same  level  is  greater  in  the  series  D  (complete 
failure)  than  in  the  other  series  A  and  C.  On  the  other  hand,  "stopping," 
i.  e.j  not  making  more  than  one  choice,  is  less  frequent  in  the  complete  failure 
series  than  in  any  other. 

The  difference  between  our  results  and  those  of  .lucknat  (11)  are  to  be  ex- 
plained in  part  by  the  difference  in  experimental  techniques  and  in  part  by  the 
cultural  and  ideological  background  of  the  subjects.  In  Jucknat 's  (11)  ex- 
periment, the  subject  was  forced  either  to  raise  his  level  of  aspiration  or  to 
lower  it,  or  not  to  make  any  choice  at  all,  while  in  our  experiments  they  had 
always  the  possibility  of  choosing  a  task  on  the  same  level  of  difficulty.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  same  factors  which  caused  Jucknat 's  (11)  subjects 
to  lower  their  level  of  aspiration  more  frequently  after  failure,  are  responsible 
for  the  tendency  of  our  subjects  to  stay  on  the  same  level  after  failure.     In 
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Figure  8.     Katios  of  Raising  to  Lowering  the  Level  of  Aspiration 
The  tendency  to  raise  the  level  of  aspiration  is  higher  for  the  "optimistic  ' ' 
iiianics   than    for   the   "  pi'ssiniistic "  deprossives,  at   all   points.      However,  the 
iJifForent'e  is  much  more  mark(>(l  after  complete  an<l  partial  success  than  after 
complete  failure. 
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addition,  however,  it  is  quite  evident  that  our  normal  subjects  were  more  in- 
terested in  the  failure  tasks  than  in  the  success  ones.  In  approaching  the 
tasks,  most  of  them  seemed  confident  that  they  could  succeed  on  them  and  were 
therefore  not  greatly  surprised  and  stimulated  when  they  actually  did  succeed. 
When  they  met  with  failure,  however,  it  was  felt  as  a  challenge  and  a  threat 
to  their  self-esteem.  As  one  subject  put  it:  "It  (i.  e..  experience  of  failure) 
was  like  a  withdrawal  of  support. ' '  The  different  subjects  met  this  situation 
in  a  different  manner,  but  all  of  them  were  more  deeply  involved  with  the 
tasks  and  felt  the  need  to  re-establish  their  "good  standing"  with  the  ex- 
perimenter and  tlieniselves.  The  above  is  probably  true  for  both  the  German 
and  the  American  groups  of  subjects,  but  their  reaction  to  this  situation  is 
different.  The  German  subjects  tended  to  lower  their  level  of  aspiration  and 
tried  their  best  to  achieve  success  on  a  lower  level,  whUe  the  American  subjects 
showed  a  decided  tendency  to  raise  their  level  of  aspiration  after  failure.  This 
we  ascribe  to  certain  very  definite  differences  in  the  ideological  background  of 
the  two  groups.  In  the  United  States,  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  ability  to 
"take  it."  It  is  considered  undesirable  to  admit  failure,  to  "give  in,"  and 
to  be  a  "  quitter. ' '  The  schools,  the  movies,  magazine  articles,  and  most  other 
institutions  responsible  for  what  one  might  call  ' '  the  cultural  milieu, ' '  im- 
presses upon  the  minds  of  young  Americans  that  "your  failures  are  stepping 
stones  to  your  successes ' '  and  that,  however  often  a  person  goes  * '  down  and 
under, ' '  there  is  always  a  way  of  setting  himself  up  again.  We  consider  it 
possible,  and,  in  fact,  highly  probable  that  such  an  attitude  to  failure  in  gen- 
eral carries  over  to  the  reactions  to  failure  in  a  specific  task  situation.i6  It 
was  interesting  to  observe  how  little  our  subjects  were  able  to  understand  the 
motives  for  their  actions  in  this  situation.  AVhen,  during  the  introspections, 
they  were  asked  for  the  reasons  for  their  specific  choices,  several  of  them 
thought  that  they  had  lowered  their  level  of  aspiration  while  in  reality  they 
had  raised  it.  Others  seemed  quite  puzzled  and  made  remarks  like,  "I  could 
not  teU  you  why  I  took  a  bigger  one  (after  failure);  you  would  think  I'd 
have  chosen  a  smaller  one, ' '  while  others  accompanied  the  raising  of  their 
level  of  aspiration  after  failure  by  rather  emotional  statements,  as  for  instance 
that  they  wanted  to  take  a  bigger  one  "just  because  I  could  not  do  it,"  or 
' '  just  from  stubbornness. ' ' 

The  Degree  of  Emotional  Involvement  in  Success  aiid 
Failure  as  an  Index  of  Involvement  in  the  Tasks 

Oue  of  our  assumptions  iu  the  above  interpretation  of  the  find- 
ings was  that  the  subjects  are  more  involved  and  interested  in  the 
failure  tasks  than  in  the  success  tasks.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
experimenter,  as  well  as  the  two  observers,  gave  a  subjective  judg- 
ment of  the  strength  of  the  experience  of  success  or  failure  after 
each  trial.  While  we  are  aware  of  the  subjective  nature  of  this 
data,  we  feel  that  the  comparatively  close  agreement  between  the 

16  Gould  (7)  points  out  the  relationship  between  the  subject's  reactions  to 
failure  on  the  tasks  and  the  ideological  background  in  greater  detail. 
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two  observers  and  the  experimenter,  as  well  as  the  consistency  l)c- 
tween  our  findings  on  the  mazes  and  the  i)eg  board  experiment,  in- 
dicate that  it  really  exi)resses  the  degree  to  which  the  subjects 
sliowed  their  reaction  to  the  experience  of  success  and  failure  in  a 
valid,  if  not  statistically  reliable  manner.  The  following  tabula- 
tion shows  the  percentage  of  weak,  strong,  and  very  strong  success 
and  failure  experiences  for  the  different  groups  of  subjects  in  the 
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maze  experiment  and  the  optimism  ti\sl  respectively.  It  will  be 
noted  that  all  three  groups  tend  to  experience  failure  with  a  greater 
degree  of  emotional  involvement  than  success.  The  average  per- 
centage of  strong  and  very  strong  success  is  25.6  per  cent  on  the 
mazes,  and  that  of  strong  and  very  strong  failures  is  46  per  cent. 
On  the  peg  board  test  the  corresponding  values  are  22  per  cent  as 
against  67  ju'r  cent.  Tlie  difference  is  most  pronounced  for  the 
normal  group  of  subjects  for  which  the  percentages  are  5  per  cent 
Hiid  17  i)er  cent  resi)eetively  for  strong  and  very  strong  successes 
as  against  40  per  cent  and  61  per  cent  respectively  for  strong  and 
very  strong  failures. 

The  greater  emotional  reactiim  to  failure  in  comparison  to  suc- 
cess can  be  explained  by  the  general  theory  of  success  and  failure, 
it  was  Hoppe's  (9)  theory,  which  has  since  been  widely  acce])ted. 
that  the  psychological  experience  of  success  or  failure  (Um's  not  de- 
pend so  much  upon  the  objective  level  of  performance.  l)ut  upon  the 
relationship  between  the" level  of  performance  and  the  level  of  as- 
piration. In  the  event  of  failure,  the  level  v^  performance  is  below 
the  level  of  aspiration;  in  the  event  of  true  success,  the  level  of 
performance  exceeds  the  level  of  aspiration.     This  was  really  the 
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case  in  Hoppe's  (9)  test  of  target  shooting,  where  a  subject  could 
exceed  his  level  of  aspiration  by  doing  better  than  he  had  hoped 
for.  In  the  case  of  the  maze  and  peg  board  experiments,  however, 
he  can  never  do  better  than  reach  his  level  of  aspiration,  as  he  can 
do  no  more  than  complete  the  task  in  time  or  not  complete  it. 

This  is  really  a  difference  in  the  goal  structure  which  is  devel- 
oped in  respect  to  the  two  types  of  tasks.  Figure  9  shoAvs  the 
goal  structure  on  a  ttisk  ]ike  target  shooting  and  on  a  task  like 
solving  mazes.  In  the  former,  aside  from  the  region  corresponding 
to  the  level  of  asjjiration,  several  regions  (B,,  B.,  B-J  below  the 
level  of  aspiration  and  several  regions  above  the  level  of  aspiration 
(Ci,  C2,  Cg)  are  distinguished.  If  the  performance  reaches  any  of 
the  C  regions  the  subject  will  experience  success;  if  he  reaches  the 
level  of  aspiration  region  (A)  he  may  be  fairly  satisfied  but  will 
hardly  have  a  strong  feeling  of  success ;  if  performance  falls  in  any 
of  the  B  regions  he  will  experience  failure.  On  the  maze  task,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  regions  below  as  well  as  above  the  level  of  as- 
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Figure  9.  Differences  of  Goal  Structure  in  Target  Shooting  and  Maze 
Situations 

In  target  shooting,  several  regions  below  the  level  of  aspiration  (LA)  are 
distiuguislied  (B„  B,,  B3,  B,),  and  several  regions  above  it  (Ci,  C2,  Cs,  C,).  In 
the  maze  situation,  only  two  regions  are  distinguished:  success,  which  is  at  or 
above  the  level  of  aspiration,  and  failure,  which  is  definitely  below  it.  This  may 
explain  why  in  the  maze  situation  the  subjects  showed  a  decided  response  tp 
failure,  but  were  rarely  elated  by  success. 
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piration  are  not  structured.  A  subject  Avho  finishes  a  maze  in  time 
does  not  know  whether  he  did  better  than  was  required  (exceeded 
his  level  of  aspiration)  or  just  reached  his  goal.  When  a  subject 
fails  he  knows  that  his  jierformance  was  below  liis  goal,  that  is  the 
situation  is  much  as  it  was  in  the  target  shooting.  It  is,  therefore 
not  surprising  that  our  subjects  showed  a  decided  response  to  fail- 
ure, but  with  the  exception  of  some  manics  seemed  hardly  ever 
elated  by  success. 

The  Number  of  Choices,  Size  of  Steps,  and  Mobility  of  the 
Level  of  Aspiration 

The  number  of  choices  and  the  size  of  steps  with  which  a  subject 
shifts  his  level  of  aspiration  has  been  found  of  value  in  differenti- 
ating various  types  of  behavior  in  the  level  of  aspiration  situation. 
Table  3  shows  the  average  number  of  choices,  beyond  the  one  choice 
on  each  task  which  is  required  (voluntary  choices)  and  the  average 
size  of  step,  independently  from  the  direction  of  the  step.  As  was 
to  be  expected  from  these  subjects'  attitude  to  the  experiment  as  a 
whole,  the  average  number  of  voluntary  choices  is  very  much  higher 
for  the  manic  subjects  than  that  for  the  normals  and  depressives 
in  both  experiments,  and  the  normal  subjects  make  slightly  more 
choices  than  do  tlie  depressives.  In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  step, 
we  cannot  make  any  definite  statement. 

It  is  of  interest  to  determine  whether  the  average  size  of  step  is 
smaller  in  raising  the  level  of  aspiration  or  in  lowering  it.  Table  4 
shows  the  average  sum  of  the  size  of  steps  when  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  level  of  aspiration,  for  the  different  groups  of  subjects.  In 
the  same  table  we  indicated  also  the  mobility  of  the  level  of  aspira- 
tion, "which  we  define  as  the  sum  of  the  sizes  of  step  raising  plus  the 
sum  of  the  size  of  step  Avhen  lowering  the  level  of  aspiration.  This 
latter  item  we  consider  a  good  measurement  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  subjects  shift  their  level  of  aspiration,  because  it  takes  into  ac- 
count both  the  frecpiency  of  shifts  and  the  size  of  each  step. 

In  both  the  peg  board  and  the  maze  test,  the  mobility  of  the  level 
of  aspiration  of  the  manics  was  much  higher  than  that  of  the  de- 
pressives. Tlie  mobility  of  the  level  of  aspiration  of  the  normal 
subjects  is  between  the  manic  and  the  depressive  group.  In  all  but 
one  of  the  comparisons  (the  exception  being  the  depressives  on  the 
maze  experiment)  the  sum  of  the  size  of  steps  upward  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  size  of  steps  downward.  This  indicates  that 
on  the  whole  there  is  less  resistance  to  raising  the  level  of  aspira- 
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tion  than  to  lowering  it.  (A  discussion  of  the  constellation  of  forces 
responsible  for  this  conflict  situation  will  be  found  in  Chapter  V.) 
This  assumption  is  confirmed  by  our  previous  finding  that  all 
groups  of  subjects  raise  their  level  of  aspiration  more  frequently 
than  the}'  lower  it,  both  in  success  and  failure  situations.  (See 
tabulation,  p.  233  and  Table  2.) 

The  Duration  of  Choice  and  Fluctuatio^i 

The  time  whieli  a  person  needs  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  decision, 
in  our  ease  the  duration  of  choice,  is  probably  directly  related  to 
the  severity  of  the  conflict  in  which  the  subject  finds  himself  while 
making  a  decision.  It  lias  recent!}'  been  used  and  discussed  as  a 
conflict  indicator  by  Lewin  (17)  and  by  Tolman  (22).  In  our 
study  we  found  it  a  very  good  method  of  differentiating  between 
the  different  groups  of  subjects.  Table  5  gives  the  average  dura- 
tion of  choice  for  the  different  groups  of  subjects.  In  both  experi- 
ments the  average  duration  of  choice  is  much  longer  for  the  de- 
pres.sives  than  for  either  of  the  other  groups,  which  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  retardation  in  both  action  and  decision  commonly  found 
in  depressed  patients.  (The  critical  ratios  show  significance  for 
manics  versus  depressives  and  depressives  versus  normals  on  the 
mazes  and  for  depressives  versus  normals  on  the  peg  boards.)  The 
rlifferenee  between  the  normals  and  manics,  in  regard  to  the  aver- 

Table  rj 

AVER.\GE   DURAllONS   OF   CHOICE 


Orotip 


Number 
of  Jn- 
stancen 


A veraye 
Duration 


.Stand- 
ard De- 
viation 


Critical  Ratio 


Manics 
vs.  De- 
pressives 


Manicx 


Xormals 


Depres- 
sives vs. 
Xormals 


Mazes 


Manics 

Depressives 

Normals 


106 
121 
178 


2.2 
5.1 

2.4 


3.2 
5.4 

2.8 


4.1 


0..3 


5.6 


Peg  Boards 


Manics 

Depressives 

Normals 


00 

90 

117 


4.0 
5.0 
2.6 


4.5 
6.1 
1.9 


1.2 


2.1 


3.6 
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age  duration  of  choice,  is  uegligible  on  the  mazes  while  on  the  peg 
boards  it  is  somewhat  shorter  for  the  normals  than  for  the  manics. 
Aside  from  the  duration  of  choice,  Jucknat  (11)  used  another 
independent  indicator  of  the  presence  of  conflict:  whether  or  not 
the  subjects  look  at  other  tasks  during  the  choice,  indicating  at 
least  a  tendency  to  take  these  other  tasks  into  consideration.  On 
our  tables,  we  refer  to  this  item  as  "fluctuation,"  since  the  sub- 
jects would  often  look  back  and  forth  between  the  same  tasks, 
fluctuating,  as  it  were,  on  the  scale  of  difficulties.  If  we  accept  the 
presence  of  such  fluctuation  as  a  sign  of  conflict,  and  if  the  dura- 
tion of  choice  is  another  sign  of  conflict,  we  should  expect  the  dura- 
tion of  choice  to  be  longer  on  the  choices  during  which  fluctuation 
takes  place  than  on  those  during  which  it  had  not  been  observed. 
The  following  tabulation  bears  out  this  assumption.  In  the  maze 
experiment    the    duration    of    choices    during    which    fluctuation 

Duration  of  Choice,  Seconds 


Group 

Fluctu- 
ation 

Cases 
Mazes 

No 
Fluctu- 
ation 

Casei 

Manics 

9.9 

18 

1.0 

103 

Depressives 

8.8 

41 

3.3 

80 

Normals 

4.1 

47 

2.5 

104 

Average 

7.6 

Peg  Boards 

2.4 

Manics 

6.4 

22 

1.9 

28 

Depressives 

8 

38 

2.5 

55 

Normals 

4.5 

41 

1.7 

66 

Average 

6.3 

2.0 

had  been  observed  was  7.6  seconds  as  against  2.4  seconds  for  choices 
without  fluctuation ;  the  corresponding  values  for  the  peg  board 
experiment  are  6.3  seconds  as  against  2.0  seconds.  This  difference 
is  found  also  for  the  manic,  depressed,  and  normal  groups  of  sub- 
jects separately. 

The  fluctuation,  i.  e.,  how  many  other  tasks  the  subject  takes 
into  consiileration  and  whether  he  looks  upward  or  downward  from 
the  task  he  finally  takes,  is  of  interest,  because  it  gives  an  indica- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  conflict.  This  means  whether  it  is  mostly 
a  question  of  wanting,  to  raise  the  level  of  aspiration,  but  not  dar- 
ing to,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  many  of  our  normal  subjects, 
or  of  wanting  to  lower  the  level  of  aspiration,  but  feeling  that  one 
"ought  not  to  go  down  too  far,"  as  was  the  case  with  several  of  our 
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manic  and  depressed  subjects.  Table  6  shows  the  average  range  of 
fluctuation  and  the  average  fluctuation  u])ward  and  downward  for 
all  groups  of  subjects.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  data  for  the  maze 
and  peg  board  tests  do  not  agree  verj^  well  and  that  the  difference 
between  normals  and  psychotics  is  not  very  marked.  This  appar- 
ent lack  of  difference  in  the  reactions  of  the  subjects  is  due  not  so 
much  to  the  small  number  of  cases  as  to  the  fact  that  the  different 

Table  6 

The  Average  Extent  of  Fluctuation  Upward  and  Downward  and  the 

Average  Range  and  Frequency  of  Fluctuation  on  the 

Maze  and  Peg  Board  Experiments 


Average 

Number  o] 

A  VI  rage 

Fluctuation 

Fluctuations 

Range 

Group 

of 
Fluctu- 
ation 

Vv 

Down 

Up 

Down 

Total 

Mazes 

Manics 

2.8             2.4              12 

12 

17 

3.6 

Depressives 

2.0             1.9              23 

35 

41 

2.6 

Normals 

2.5              3.7               24 

27 

160 

4.2 

Peg  Boards 

Manics 

3.3              1.8               12 

17 

21 

3.4 

Depressives 

2.8             2.4              33 

24 

39 

3.8 

Xorraals 

2.0             2.8              35 

58 

60 

2.3 

types  of  depressed  subjects  react  in  a  different  manner,  but  their 
differences  cancel  each  other  when  they  are  all  included  in  one 
average.   We  shall  come  back  to  this  point  at  a  later  time. 

It  was  stated  previously  that  motor  retardation  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  depressed  state.  This  factor 
was  measured  by  comparing  the  duration  of  performance  on  the 
peg  boards,  separate!}-  for  each  level  of  difficulty  and  for  each  series 
of  tasks,  for  the  different  groups  of  subjects.  Table  7  shows  that 
on  all  but  one  level  of  difficulty  the  average  duration  of  perform- 
ance is  longer  for  the  depressives  than  for  either  one  of  the  other 
groups.  The  critical  ratios  expressing  the  difference  between  manics 
and  depressives  and  between  depressives  and  normals  are  fairly 
significant,  while  the  difference  between  the  manics  and  normals 
is  less  pronounced. 
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Quantitative  Differences  Between  the  Various  Types  of  Retardation 

Our  qualitative  distinction  of  several  different  types  of  depres- 
sives  according  to  the  type  of  retardation  gains  in  significance  if 
we  are  able  to  support  it  by  our  quantitative  results. 

In  order  to  see  Avhether  our  grouping  of  the  depressed  subjects 
according  to  the  type  of  retardation  they  showed  can  be  supported 
by  the  measurements  of  the  speed  of  motor  performance  and  from 
the  speed  of  decision,  we  have  calculated  these  items  separately  for 
the  various  subgroups  of  depressives.  Table  8  shows  the  average 
duration  of  performance  for  the  levels  1  to  4,  5  to  8,  and  9  to  12 
respectively  for  each  of  these  subgroups  as  well  as  the  total  average. 
The  fact  that  the  total  average  duration  of  performance  of  the 
normals  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  nonretarded  depres- 
sives is  due  to  the  higher  level  of  aspiration  of  the  normals.  As  to 
the  depressives,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  durations  of  performance 
are  on  the  whole  longer  for  the  motor  retarded  and  the  decision 
and  motor  retarded  groups  than  for  any  of  the  others.  They  are 
shortest  for  the  nonretarded  group  of  depressives. 

The  degree  and  amount  of  decision  retardation  was  calculated 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  motor  retardation,  using  the  dura- 
tion of  choice  instead  of  that  of  performance.  The  following  tabu- 
lation shows  the  average  duration  of  choice  for  each  group  of  de- 
pressed subjects.  Both  in  the  peg  board  and  the  maze  experiment 
the  duration  of  choice  is  longest  for  the  all  decision  retarded  group. 


Group 


Normals 

Nonretarded 

Major  decision  retarded 

All  decision  retarded 

Decision  and  motor  retarded 

Motor  retarded 

Normals 

Nonretarded 

Major  decision  retarded 

All  decision  retarded 

Decision  and  motor  retarded 

Motor  retarded 


Average 

Duration 

of 
Choice, 

In- 
stances 

Seconds 

Mazes 

2.4 

178 

3.2 

28 

5.3 

4 

10.4 

11 

4.4 

55 

4.6 

22 

Peg  Boards 

2.6 

117 

2.1 

34 

3.1 

19 

12.7 

11 

4.9 

20 

6.2 

10 

Sub- 
jects 


18 
4 
1 
3 
5 
3 

20 
6 
3 
3 
3 
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The  decision  and  motor  retarded,  major  decision  retarded  and  mo- 
tor retarded  subjects  all  show  considerable  decision  retardation. 
The  fact  that  the  motor  retarded  subjects  seem  to  show  such  a  great 
amount  of  decision  retardation  might  be  interpreted  as  contradic- 
tory to  our  i)revious  statement  tliat  these  subjects  have  no  difficulty 
deciding  wliat  tiiey  want,  but  find  it  hard  to  carry  out  their  deci- 
sions. 11  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  decision  retardation 
was  measured  by  the  number  of  seconds  which  elapsed  between  the 
beginning  of  the  choice  and  llic  nioiiieiit  when  the  subject  touched 
the  chosen  board.  It  is  our  distinct  impression  that  we  are  dealing 
here  with  a  delay  in  acting  upon  their  decision,  i.  e.,  in  stretching 
out  their  hands  and  taking  the  board  rather  than  with  a  true  de- 
cision retardation. 

Figure  10  i-epresents  the  duration  of  performance  on  the  peg 
boards  and  the  duration  of  choice  on  both  the  peg  board  and  the 
mazes  for  the  various  types  of  depressives.  The  relations  discussed 
express  themselves  clearly  in  this  graph.  Both  choice  distributions 
show  a  steep  peak  for  the  all  decision  retarded  and  the  slight  in- 
crease for  the  motor  retarded  accounted  for  by  the  time  necessary 
to  "perform"  the  choice  by  touching  the  chosen  object.  The  per- 
formance distribution,  on  the  other  hand,  reaches  a  steep  maximum 
for  the  motor  retarded.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  classification 
of  the  subjects  on  the  basis  of  our  im])ression  is  well  substantiat'Cd 
by  their  actual  decision  time  and  their  duration  of  performance. 

Table  9  shows  the  average  number  of  voluntary  choices  and  the 
mobility  of  the  level  of  aspiration  for  the  different  depressed  groups 
and  the  normals  in  both  experiments.  In  both  experiments,  the 
mobility  of  the  level  of  as))iration  is  higher  for  normals  than  for 
any  of  the  depressed  groups  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  ma- 
jor decision  retarded  subjects  on  the  peg  boards),  but  the  difference 
is  much  more  marked  in  the  maze  experiment  than  in  the  peg 
boards.  This  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
much  easier  to  shift  the  level  of  aspiration  in  big  steps  in  the  maze 
test,  because  the  individual  tasks  take  less  time  to  perform,  and 
there  are  more  tasks  to  choose  from  than  in  the  peg  board  test 
where  each  individual  choice  seemed  to  carry  more  weight.  In  the 
peg  board  test,  the  decision  retarded  and  motor  retarded  groups 
diifer  most  markedly  from  the  normal  in  that  they  take  fewer  tasks 
and  have  the  smallest  mobility  of  the  level  of  aspiration.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  our  qualitative  finding.s,  but  in  the  maze  test 
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Figure    H'.       Motor    .iiu!     DoiMsion    ]{4-t:ir(l:ition    of    Difforent    Types    of    I »( 
pressivcs 

The  hhiik  hars,  represtHitiiig  tiim-  of  [xg  hoard  piTforiiuiiii'e,  iiuiieute  the 
degree  of  motor  retardation.  Hotli  de<dsioii  retarded  and  motor  retarded  pa 
tients  sliow  mot«ir  retardatiiMi  in  this  task.  The  white  and  .shaded  bars,  repre 
s<>nting  the  time  taken  to  make  a  (dioice,  indicate  the  «legree  of  derision  retarda 
tion.  Here  the  deeisi<iii  retanied  patients  ««ho\v  a  murli  larger  anioniit  of  slow 
ing  down.    The  m.i.jor  ileeision  retarded  |)atients  are  relatively  normal   in  hotli. 
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some  other  factor  must  have  been  operative  to  change  the  psycho- 
logical situation. 

It  is  of  some  interest  that  on  the  maze  experiment  the  average 
number  of  voluntary  choices  is  highest  for  the  motor  and  decision 
retarded  group,  and  on  the  peg  boards  this  group  of  subjects  shows 
one  of  the  two  highest  values  for  this  item.  This  is  well  in  line 
with  our  qualitative  finding  that  this  type  of  depressed  subjects 
strongly  felt  the  obligation  "to  keep  on  trying." 

Table  9 

The  Mobility  of  the  Level  of  Aspiration   (Maze  and  Peg  Board 

Experiments)  for  All  Types  of  Depressives 


Group 

Mazes 

Peg  Boards 

Average 

Mobility 

Average 

Mobility 

Sub- 

Volun- 

of Level 

Sub- 

Volun- 

of Level 

jects 

tary 

of  Aspi- 

jects 

tary 

of  Aspi- 

Choices 

ration 

Choices 

ration 

Nonretarded 

4 

5 

4.8 

6 

2 

2.6 

Major  decision 

retarded 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2.6 

6 

All  decision 

retarded 

3 

2 

2.3 

3 

1 

0 

Decision  and 

motor  retarded 

5 

11 

10.4 

3 

2.6 

3.1 

Motor  retarded 

3 

5.3 

11.2 

2 

1 

1 

Normal 

18 

6.9 

22.4 

20 

2 

3.7 

In  our  comparison  of  the  manics  and  the  depressives  as  a  whole, 
we  used  both  the  duration  of  choice  and  the  presence  and  range  of 
fluctuation  as  conflict  indicators.  We  have  already  shown  that  the 
duration  of  choice  is  longer,  i.  e.,  more  retarded  in  the  all  decision 
and  in  the  decision  and  motor  retarded  groups  than  in  the  others. 
Table  10,  which  gives  the  average  fluctuation  up  and  down  and  the 
average  range  of  fluctuation  for  each  group  of  subjects,  shows  that 
the  all  decision  retarded  group  has  a  greater  range  of  fluctuation 
than  do  the  other  groups  with  the  single  exception  of  the  major 
decision  retarded  on  the  mazes,  which  is  based  on  one  subject.  This 
again  points  to  the  same  fact  that  the  conflict  at  the  time  of  choos- 
ing a  task  is  more  severe  for  the  decision  retarded  subjects  than 
for  any  other  group. 
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Table  10 
Thk  Extk>:t  of  Fluctuation  for  All  Types  of  Depressives 


Group 

Mazes 

Peg  Boards 

Average  Fluctuation 

Up 

Doivn 

Range 

Up 

Down 

Range 

Nonretarded 

2.3 

.9 

1.9               .6               .3 

1 

Major  dpfision 

retarded 

1 

3 

4                2.1             2.2 

3.8 

All  decision 

retarded 

3 

1.3 

2.7             3.9             1.8 

0 

Decision  ami 

motor  retarded 

1.4 

1.5 

•    1.9             2.6             1.6 

4.1 

Motor  retarded 

1.2 

1.6 

1.6             2                2.2 

3.8 

Summary 

Summarizing  our  statistical  results,  which  are  not  considered 
conclusive  in  themselves  but  can  support  or  fail  to  support  most  of 
our  assumptions  about  the  difference  between  the  different  groups 
of  subjects  in  regard  to  their  level  of  aspiration  reactions,  we  may 
say  that  all  items  recorded  showed  a  difference  between  the  manics 
and  the  depressive  group  as  a  whole.  The  manic  subjects  make 
more  choices;  respond  more  freely  to  success  and  failure,  raising 
and  lowering  their  level  of  aspiration  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  success  or  failure  they  experience ;  use  bigger  steps  both  in  rais- 
ing and  lowering  their  level  of  aspiration ;  have  a  greater  mobility 
of  the  level  of  aspiration ;  are  more  labile  in  their  reactions  in  that 
they  lower  their  level  of  aspiration  after  the  first  experience  of 
failure  and  keep  it  on  a  relatively  low  level  from  then  on ;  and  have 
a  shorter  duration  of  choice. 

In  regard  to  the  differences  between  the  manic  and  the  depres- 
sive grouj)  as  a  whole,  the  findings  in  the  maze  test  and  the  peg 
board  test  agree  in  every  point. 

The  duration  of  choice  is  considered  a  reliable  indicator  for  the 
strength  of  a  conflict  as  it  increases  with  another  independent 
symptom  of  conflict,  namely  with  fluctuation. 

Some  differences  in 'the  reactions  of  our  normal  subjects  from 
those  reactions  of  the  subjects  used  by  Jucknat  (11)  and  lloppe  (9) 
may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  the  structure  of  the 
ta.sks  anil  in  the  ifleological  l)ackground  of  the  subjects. 
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The  qualitative  grouping  of  our  subjects  into  retarded  and  non- 
retarded  ones,  and  according  to  different  types  of  retardation  -were 
confirmed  by  the  quantitative  measurements.  Indications  of  con- 
flict, such  as  duration  of  choice  and  fluctuation  are  marked  in  the 
decision  retarded  groups.  The  indication  of  freedom  in  shifting 
the  level  of  aspiration,  tiiat  is  the  mobility  of  the  level  of  aspiration, 
is  very  small  for  the  all  decision  retarded  group. 

TOPOLOGY  OF  THE  LEVEL  OF  ASPIRATION  SITUATION 

As  we  mentioned  earlier,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  an  individual  experi- 
ment before  more  exhaustive  studies  can  be  made  on  the  same  prob- 
lem. Using  the  formulations  of  Hoppe  (9)  and  Jucknat  (11)  as  a 
basis,  we  can  represent  the  level  of  aspiration  situation  topologi- 
cally.  The  analysis  of  the  reactions  of  the  different  types  of  sub- 
jects will  be  simpler  and  more  meaningful  if  we  first  demonstrate 
the  method  in  a  more  general  manner  and  on  a  hy])othetical  case. 

Before  the  subject  can  develop  a  level  of  aspiration  by  choosing 
a  certain  task,  he  must  agree  to  comply  with  the  instructions  and 
to  attempt  the  tasks.  As  we  have  expressed  it  earlier,  he  must  enter 
the  experimental  situation ;  and  throughout  the  experiment,  after 
the  completion  of  each  task,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
Avhether  or  not  lie  wants  to  take  another  task  before  he  can  decide 
which  one  to  take. 

Normally  our  subjects  were  so  interested  in  the  tasks  that  they 
did  not  consider  the  possibility  of  discontinuation  until  after  they 
had  made  several  choices.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  the  sub- 
jects feared  failure  and  did  not  enjoy  the  tasks,  this  region  had  a 
strong  positive  valence  from  the  very  beginning.  As  far  as  their 
own  feelings  are  concerned,  these  subjects  would  wish  not  to  enter 
the  task  region  at  all,  or  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Neverthe- 
less, even  among  this  group  of  subjects  there  were  only  two  persons 
who  refused  to  take  another  task  after  their  first  one,  and  only  one 
who  did  not  take  any.  The  reason  for  this  is,  we  are  sure,  the 
social  pressure  exerted  by  the  experimenter  and  i)Ossibly  by  the 
nurse.  The  subject  feels  that  the  experimenter  wants  him  to  try 
the  tasks,  in  fact,  he  frequently  thinlvs  he  has  to  comply  with  the 
instructions.  Consequently  he  tries  to  overcome  his  own  feelings 
of  resistance  ratlier  than  attempting  to  resist  the  social  forces  sur- 
rounding him.     Jt  is,  tiierefore,  necessarv  to  determine  for  each 
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Figure  11.  The  Topology  of  a  Clioice  Between  Ten  Tasks  Graded  in 
Dimculty 

In  this  figure  the  positive  and  negative  valences  (+  and  — )  of  the  ten 
tasks  (T' — Tio)  indicate  only  what  the  person  (P)  would  like  or  dislike,  re- 
gardless of  the  factor  of  probability.  Success  on  the  easiest  task  (Ti)  would 
be  only  very  slightly  plea.sant  (+)  a  small  plus  sign,  while  failure  on  it  would 
be  extremely  unpleasant  ( — )  a  large  minus  sign.  Success  on  the  hardest 
task  (Ti")  would  be  extremely  pleasant,  failure  only  slightly  unpleasant. 
Force  arrows  are  illustrated  only  for  one  of  all  the  possible  choices ;  the  force 
acting  upon  the  person  toward  success  in  task  5  (fi...su(T5,)  is  approximately 
fciual  to  the  force  away  from  failure  in  the  same  task  (fp.-Ka(To)).  This  equal- 
ity is  indicated  by  the  equal  length  of  the  arrows,  and  by  the  equal  size  of  the 
valence  signs. 

iudividual  choice  whether  or  not  the  .subject  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  discontinuation. 

Figure  11  represents  the  topological  situation  when  the  sub- 
ject is  confronted  with  ten  different  tasks  of  increasing  degrees 
of  difficulty  and  has  already  decided  to  take  a  task  (number  5). 
Task  1  is  the  easiest  in  the  scale,  and  ta.sk  10  the  most  difficult.  Our 
question  is:  what  are  the  forces  deteiTnining  which  of  these  regions 
lie  will  enter  I 

In  task  5,  for  example,  we  find  that  on  the  one  hand  the  subject 
has  a  tendency  to  take  it,  because  he  should  like  to  succeed  in  it, 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  has  a  tendency  not  to  take  it  because  he 
dws  not  wish  to  experience  failure.  As  his  choice  of  ;iiiy  task  ma\ 
lead  to  either  one  or  the  other  we  always  find  these  two  opposing 
forces  in  regard  to  each  task.  In  more  accurate  words,  success  on 
task  ;■)  has  a  positive  valence  drivbig  the  person  towards  making 
this  choice,  and  failure  on  task  5  has  a  negative  valence,  operating 
against  his  choice  of  this  ta.sk.  This  situation  exists  at  the  .same 
time  in  regard  to  all  of  the  ten  possible  choices.  That  is,  there  ex- 
ists a  force  driving  the  person  towards  each  of  them,  and  a  force 
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driving  him  away  from  each  one  of  the  tasks.^'^    Which  one  he 
finally  takes  depends  upon  the  relative  strength  of  these  forces. 

Ordinarily  success  on  a  higher  level  of  difficulty  is  valued  more 
highly  than  success  on  an  easier  task.  That  is,  the  force  driving  the 
person  to  take  task  10  is  greater  than  the  force  towards  task  1.  Us- 
ing the  symbol  /  for  force  and  P  for  person,  and  Su(l)  or  8u(10) 
for  success  in  task  1  or  success  in  task  10,  this  statement  would 
read,  in  terms  of  a  formula,  as  follows: 

(1)        |fp.s.(,)|    <    if 


P.Su(i)|     \     |-l-P,Su(io)| 

It  is  equally  true  that  failure  on  an  easy  task  is  felt  more  keenly 
than  failure  on  a  difficult  task.  It  seems  excusable  to  be  unable  to 
succeed  on  a  very  difficult  task,  but  we  feel  humiliated  when  we  are 
unable  to  accomplish  a  very  simple  thing.  In  regard  to  the  choice 
situation  under  discussion  this  means  that  the  force  away  from 
failure  on  the  difficult  tasks,  such  as  task  10,  is  less  strong  than  the 
force  away  from  failure  on  an  easy  task,  for  instance  task  1.  In 
terms  of  a  formula  this  reads : 

(2)        |fp,-Fa(i)|     >    |fp,-Fa(io)| 

where  Fa(l)  means  failure  on  tasks  1  and  Fa(lO)  failure  on  task 
10.  Figure  12  shows  schematically  the  relative  strength  of  the 
valence  away  from  and  towards  each  task.  From  this  and  our 
foregoing  statements  it  would  seem  that  the  subject  must  take 
the  most  difficult  task,  because  failure  is  less  disagreeable  and 
success  more  pleasurable  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 
In  other  words,  if  we  indicate  the  resultant  force  in  direction 
towards  task  1  by  fp,l  and  the  resultant  force  in  the  direction 
of  task  10  by  fp,,o,  and  if  furthermore  the  forces  fp,su(i)  and  fp.-Fad) 
(fp.sudo)  and  fp,Fa(io)  respectively)  were  the  only  forces  determin- 
ing the  resultant  fp,,  fand  fp.io).  then  it  would  always  hold  true 
that 

(3)     jfp.J  <  |fp,,o| 
because  according  to  formulas  (1)  and  (2)  we  can  say  that 

(3a)         |fp,-,|     =    ±P,Su(l)|     —  |fp,-Fa(i)|  <    |fp,Su(io)|    ~   |fp,-Fa(io)|   =   lfp,io| 

This  means  that  in  cases  of  choice  between  ditferent  levels  of  diffi- 
culty of  one  type  of  task  a  person  should  always  choose  the  more 

17  See  Figuic  ]  1. 
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Figure  12.  Relationship  Between  Difficulty  and  the  Valences  of  Success  and 
Fnilure 

TIk'  facts  of  Figure  11  are  here  represented  graphically,  in  schematic  form. 
Quantitatively,  this  is  only  one  possible  relationship  between  levels  of  difficulty 
and  the  valences  of  success  and  failure.  The  essential  thing  is  that  success  is 
more  and  more  desirable  as  tasks  become  more  difficult,  and  failure  is  more 
and  more  undesirable  as  tasks  become  more  easy.  The  slopes  and  the  maximum 
iieights  of  these  curves  differ,  of  course,  for  different  individuals  and  different 
tasks. 


difficult  one.  This  would  mean  that  there  exists  a  general  tendency 
to  rake  the  level  of  aspiration. 

It  was  noted  by  Hoppe  (9),  Frank  (3,  4,  5,  6)  and  others  that 
such  a  tendency  exists.  This  tendency  to  prefer  more  difficult  tasks 
is  somewhat  paradoxical  if  one  considers  the  law  of  parsimony,  to 
which  it  seems  to  be  in  opposition.  Instead  there  appears  to  exist 
a  general  "striving  towards  the  higher."  Formula  (3)  .shows  this 
striving  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  constellation  of  forces  which  de- 
pends on  a  specific  social  evaluation  of  success  and  failure  on  the 
iliffcrent  levels  of  dit^culty. 

Although  such  a  londom-y  lo  raibc  tlie  level  of  aspiration  is  evi- 
dent, both  every  ihiy  experience  and  experiments  show  that  a  per- 
son lloe.^  not  actually  clioo.>>o  the  n>os(  difficult  task  in  all  choice 
situations  of  this  type.    In  order  to  understand  this  fact,  which  is 
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Figure  13.  Eelationship  Between  Difficulty  and  the  Probabilities  of  Success 
and  Failure 

This  is  again  one  possible  relationship;  the  essential  thing  is  that  success  is 
less  and  less  probable  as  tasks  become  more  difficult ;  failure  is  less  and  less 
probable  as  tasks  become  more  easy.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  trends  of 
these  curves  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  trends  of  the  curves  in  Figure  12. 
As  success  becomes  more  desirable,  it  becomes  less  and  less  probable;  as  failure 
becomes  more  undesirable   (in  the  easiest  tasks)  it  .also  becomes  less  probable. 


in  apparent  contradiction  to  onr  previous  statements,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  yet  another  factor,  that  of  the  person's  estimate 
of  the  prohahUUy  of  success  and  failure  on  each  level  of  difficulty. 
Generally  failure  is  considered  more  probable  on  difficult  tasks  than 
on  easy  ones,  while  success  is  considered  more  probable  on  easy 
tasks  than  on  harder  ones.  Figure  13  gives  a  schematic  representa- 
tion of  the  probability  of  success  and  failure  for  each  level  of  diffi- 
culty. ]\Iathematically  speaking  these  two  curves  are,  of  course,  the 
exact  reverse  of  each  other. ^^ 

18  We  should  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  psychologically  speaking  this 
need  not  be  the  case.  In  considering  the  probability  of  success  on  a  certain 
task  a  person  may  feel  rather  than  think  that  he  has  an  "even  chance"  of 
succeeding  in  it,  i.  e.,  that  the  probability  of  success  is  50  per  cent.  If  he 
were  asked  to  consider  the  probability  of  failure  on  the  same  task,  however, 
ho  might  feel  that  he  is  quite  likely  to  fail,  i.  c,  that  the  probability  of  failure 
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That  in  making  a  choice  a  person  will  be  yiiided  largely  by  what 
he  considers  probable  is  in  accordance  with  everyday  experience. 
He  will  not  take  a  task  on  which  he  might  like  to  succeed  but  which 
he  knows  he  cannot  do.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  not  take  the 
easiest  task  just  because  success  is  a  100  per  cent  i)robable  on  that 
level.  Thus  it  is  clearly  the  interaction  between  the  positive  va- 
lence of  success  on  a  task  and  the  ])robability  of  success  on 
the  same  task  that  determines  tlie  choice.  Figure  14  is  a  schematic 
representation  of  the  probability  of  success  and  the  positive  valence 
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Figure    14.      Rolationships   Between   Difficulty   and    Three   Otlier   Vnriable.s: 
Valence,  Probability,  and  the  Resulting  Strength  of  Force 

In  this  figure  the  opposite  trends  of  valence  and  ])robability  are  shown  again 
(for  success  only),  and  also  a  curve  representing  "force  toward  success,'' 
which  is  computed  as  the  product  of  valence  times  probability.  This  is  again 
only  one  possible  relationship;  for  simplicity,  the  valence  and  prol)ability 
curves  are  assumed  to  be  straight  lines.  The  force  curve  is,  at  each  point,  their 
product.  The  essential  thing  is  that  (whatever  the  shapes  of  the  valence  ami 
jMobability  curves  may  l)e),  the  force  curve  is  zero  when  either  of  its  deter- 
mining factors  (v;iU>nee  or  probability)  is  zero;  and  that  force  is  at  a  maxi- 
mum when  both  valence  and  proliability  are  intermediate  in  amount.  This  ac 
counts  for  the  general  tetnlency  to  set  the  level  of  aspiration  at  an  intermediate 
level  of  difficulty. 

is  more  than  HO  per  cent.  While  there  are  as  y«l  m.  .ni  iii;iic  il.it;i  mi  which  to 
ba.se  such  a  statement  we  think  that  such  "inconsistency"  between  the  objec- 
tive or  niathemntienl  facts  and  the  psychological  facta  frequently  exists. 
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of  success  on  eacli  task.  We  have  indicated  the  curve  for  the  prod- 
uct (Va(Su)  •  Prob. (Su))  of  the  valence  and  probability  of  suc- 
cess. One  mi^lit  say  tliat  the  .strenjrth  of  the  valence  is  "Avei<>lied 
down"  by  the  ]n-obability.  If  the  sul).iect's  behavior  were  deter- 
mined bv  such  a  "weighted  valence"  he  should  alwavs  choose  a 
task  of  medium  difficulty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  Jucknat's  (11) 
and  our  own  data  show  that  very  freqnently  in  the  level  of  aspira- 
tion situation  the  subject  will  take  a  task  of  medium  difficulty  as 
his  initial  choice. 

The  concept  of  probabilitj'  is  merely  a  logical  one.  We  will  have 
to  ask  in  what  way  this  logical  probability  becomes  psychologically 
effective.  This  difficulty  becomes  most  apparent  in  the  analysis  of 
cases  where  the  subject's  first  choice  does  not  fall  on  a  task- of  me- 
dium difficulty,  and  such  cases  are  not  infrequent. 

There  are  several  factors  important  here.  Figure  14  is  based  on 
the  total  scale  of  difficulties  existing  for  a  person,  ranging  from  too 
easy  to  too  difficult  tasks.  The  tasks  presented  in  the  experiment, 
however,  might  appear  to  the  subject  not  to  cover  the  entire  range 
but  to  lie  on  either  the  easy  or  the  difficult  end  of  the  scale.  To 
some  the  whole  group  of  tasks  seemed  rather  simple,  and  what  was 
the  highest  degree  of  difficulty  on  our  tasks  still  seemed  fairly  easy 
to  them.  In  other  cases  the  opposite  was  the  case.  The  actual  first 
choice,  even  if  it  were  determined  by  the  probability  factor  alone, 
would  then  not  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  experimentally  given  scale 
of  difficulty. 

There  is  yet  another  factor  which  modifies  the  subject's  choice. 
In  all  studies  of  level  of  aspiration  behavior  it  has  been  found  that 
some  subjects  will  be  determined  primarily  by  their  hopes,  i.  e., 
they  will  attempt  very  difficult  things  even  though  they  know  that 
their  chance  for  success  is  almost  zero,  yet  they  like  to  "take  the 
risk."  Others  may  be  extraordinarily  cautious;  they  will  take 
only  tasks  which  they  are  quite  certain  they  can  solve";  yet  another 
group  may  be  guided  in  their  choices  by  a  sober  attempt  to  do  theii- 
best,  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  promise  of  success. 
Frank  (8)  has  made  a  special  study  of  such  individual  differences. 
lie  ascertained  the  ratio  between  a  subject's  level  of  aspiration  and 
his  level  of  ])erformance  on  three  different  types  of  tasks  and  found 
a  statistically  reliable  consistency  of  this  ratio  for  the  individual 
subjects.  In  other  words  he  found  tliat  if  a  person  takes  a  task 
much  below  his  true  ability  in  a  speed  printing  test,  he  is  very 
likely  to  take  a  task  much  easier  than  he  could  really  accomplish 
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in  another  type  of  task.  On  the  basis  of  this  ratio  between  level  of 
aspiration  and  level  of  performance  Frank  (4)  divided  his  subjects 
into  three  types:  the  cautions,  the  realistic,  and  the  cloudj'-  tj'^pes. 
Gould  (7)  repeated  this  experiment  with  a  greater  variety  of  tasks 
and  a  greater  number  of  subjects.  She  found  no  statistically  reli- 
able consistency  of  the  ratio  between  level  of  aspiration  and  level 
of  performance  on  different  types  of  tasks.  A  careful  qualitative 
analysis  led  her  to  the  conclusion  that  the  subject's  verbal  state- 
ment as  to  his  goal  on  the  succeeding  trial  ^^  is  no  indicator  of  the 
Irtie  level  of  aspiration  but  '".  .  .  the  statement  of  expectation  is  a 
mechanism  to  protect  the  individual  from  failure."  (p.  276)  Her 
analysis  of  the  qualitative  behavior  supports  Hoppe's  (9)  and 
Frank's  (4)  statements  regarding  the  different  types.  She  too 
speaks  of  extremely  cautious,  realistic  and  too  hopeful  types  of 
subjects.  This  distinction  was  found  to  be  very  helpful  in  the  an- 
alysis of  our  own  data. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  approach  used  for  this  very  complex 
situation  we  shall  now  consider  a  hypothetical  case  of  the  simplest 
])Ossible  type.  The  ])orson  (ap)  (Figure  15)  has  already  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  is  going  to  take  a  task  and  is  now  deciding  whether 
to  take  task  10  or  one  of  those  lower  than  10.  From  our  previous 
discussions  (formulas  (2)  and  (3)),  we  know  that  the  force  to- 
wards success  on  task  1  is  smaller  than  the  force  towards  success 
on  task  10  (jfp,sn(t)!  <  |fp.si.(]o)|)-  The  force  away  from  failure  on 
tusk  10,  on  the  other  hand,  is  smallei-  tlian  the  force  away  from 
failure  on  task  1  (jfp,-Fa(i)|  >  |fp-Ka(,o)|).  We  also  know  that  the 
probability  of  success  on  task  1  is  greater  than  the  probability  of 
success  on  task  10. 

(4)      Prob  (Su(l))   >  Prob  (Su(lO)) 

while  failure  is  unlikely  on  1  iuul  more  j)robable  on  10. 

fo)      I'rol)  (Fn(l))   <  Prob  (Fa (10)) 

This  means  that  these  two  factors,  the  strength  of  the  person's  de- 
sire for  success  and  fear  of  failure  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  esti- 
mate of  the  probability  of  success  and  failure  on  the  task  on  the 
other  hand,  operate  in  opposite  directions. 

The  statement  that  the  subject's  actual  choice  depends  not  only 

!"  It  will  hv  nMneniboreil  fndii  our  pifviouH  di.'^iu.ssioii  tlint  Frank  ('.\,  4) 
used  the  .subject  '.s  verbal  statonient  n.s  to  wiiat  they  thought  they  could  achieve 
on  tliP  next  trial  a.n  an  indicator  of  the  momentary  level  of  aspiratiou. 
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upon  the  valences  of  success  and  failure,  but  also  upon  his  estimate 
of  the  probable  outcome  of  his  performance  on  each  of  the  tasks 
implies  the  element  of  time  perspective.  The  person  is  determined 
not  only  by  the  psj'chological  present,  but  also  by  what  he  pictures 
to  himself  as  the  probable  events  at  a  later  time,  namely,  after  the 
completion  of  the  task.  We  found  it  difficult  to  represent  mathe- 
matically this  factor  which  is  not  a  force  in  itself,  but  a  condition 
modifying  the  strength  of  forces.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  solution 
presented  in  Figure  1")  enables  us  to  deal  with  this  element  of 
probability  of  success  and  failure  in  a  mathematically  correct,  if 
not  yet  exact,  manner  by  relating  the  probability  to  the  psycho- 
logical future  and  more  precisely  to  the  level  of  expectation  in  tlie 
psychological  future. 

Whenever  the  person  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  able 
to  succeed  on  a  certain  task,  he  reallj''  expects  both  success  and  fail- 
ure in  regard  to  the  same  task  and  at  the  same  time.  He  expects 
these,  however,  with  different  degrees  of  certainty,  i.  e..  he  may 
coiLsider  failure  more  probable  than  success.  If  we  view  this  ex- 
pectancy of  both  success  and  failure  as  a  case  of  overlapping  situ- 
ations we  can  go  one  step  further  and  express  the  degree  of  prob- 
ability of  either  success  or  failure  by  the  potency'  of  the  success  or 
failure  situation  in  regard  to  a  specific  task  and  at  the  level  of  ex- 
pectation (psychological  future).  The  concept  of  potency  has  been 
used  previously  -^  to  denote  the  relative  dominance  which  two  over- 
lapping fields  exert  upon  the  behavior  of  a  person  at  the  same  time. 
One  can  express  this  potency  or  relative  Aveight  of  a  situation  by 
assigning  the  value  1  to  a  situation  in  case  it  exclusively  determines 
the  behavior  of  a  person  at  a  given  time.  In  case  of  overlapping 
situations  fractional  values  are  assigned  to  each  of  the  two  fields 
in  such  a  way  that  the  fractions  sum  up  to  1,  for  instance  if  a  po- 
tency of  .8  is  assigned  to  one  field  and  a  potency  of  .2  is  assigned 
to  the  other;  this  means  that  the  person's  behavior  is  determined 
predominantly  by  the  first  field  and  only  slightly  by  the  second. 
If  a  potency  of  .5  were  assigned  to  each  of  the  fields  it  would  mean 
that  the  per-son's  behavior  was  influenced  equally  by  both  fields. 

In  Figure  15  as  Avell  as  in  the  later  ones  the  potency  of  the  suc- 
cess and  failure  fields  at  the  level  of  expectation  in  regard  to  each 
task  shall  express  the  probability  of  success  or  failure  on  this  task 
as  estimated  by  tlie  j>erson  at  the  time  of  the  choice.  In  our  ex- 
ample, where  the  choice  is  made  only  between  task  10  and  "below 

2"  For  a  fuller  (iiscussion  of  tlio  t-oncopt  see  Lewin   (17),  page  20. 
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Figure  5.  Social  Forces  in  an  Unpleasant  Field 

Decision  retarded  Subject  57  (p.  225)  disliked  the  experimentjil  situation 
(EXP)  and  wanted  to  leave  it  by  returning  to  the  ward  (W).  Her  "own" 
wish  is  indicated  by  the  black  vector  (fp.-exp).  But  she  felt  obligated,  due  to 
the  social  pressure  of  the  experimenter  (E)  (indicated  as  an  "induced''  force, 
ifp.exp  to  remain  in  the  experimental  situation).  The  induced  positive  valence  of 
the  experimental  situation  (  +  )  and  the  corresponding  induced  force  are  shown 
in  red. 


15 


S.,i,.r^/.,^     ,J^„/ ■     Cei.) 
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Figure  15.  Method  of  Representation  of  the  Level  of  Aspiration  Choice 
Situation 

.\t  thf  given  moment  in  physical  time  it  is  important  to  differentiate  the 
psychological  present  (Fs.Pr.)  and  the  psychological  future  (Ps.Fii.),  and  to 
view  the  person's  behavior  a.s  carried  out  on  different  levels  of  a  continuum 
from  "reality  (R)  adjustment"  to  "irreality  (IR)  adjustments"  of  various 
degrees  (e.  g..  "wish  level,"  "dream  level").  In  the  present  representation 
of  the  choice  situation  only  three  sections  of  a  total  "psychological  time  per- 
spective" (which  includes,  also  the  "psychological  past")  art-  indiiated  as 
being  of  prime  iniportance  and  capable  of  operational  definition.  In  facing 
the  decision  of  choosing  between  task  10  (Tio)  or  a  lower  task  (below  T>"), 
the  person  (P)  at  the  "wish  level,"  unhampered  by  considerations  of  own 
ability,  is  strongly  inclined  toward  task  10  by  the  strong  positive  valence  of 
success  and  the  relatively  small  fear  of  failure  as  compared  to  failure  on  the 
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simpler  tasks.  But  those  foj-ces  .'it  tlie  "wish  level"  are  weighted  l>y  the 
individual's  exj)eetations  of  success  and  failure  (i.  e.,  at  the  reality  level  in  the 
Ps.Fu.)  which  take  into  account  own  abilities,  etc.  Thus  the  actual  decision 
indicated  at  the  reality  level  in  the  psychological  present  is  seen  to  be  the 
resultant  of  "weighted  forces"  ("f)  which  are  arrived  at  by  weighting  (niulti- 
])lying)  the  forces  at  the  "wish  level"  by  the  potency  (ranging  from  .1  to  .9) 
of  the  e.xpectation  of  success  and  failure  on  the  particular  task. 


Figure  16.  The  Level  of  Aspiration  Situation  as  an  Unstructured  Field 
On  entering  the  situation  Subject  20  (p.  273)  accepted  as  her  own  (black 
vector  fA.G)  the  goal  (G)  given  by  the  experimenter  (E)  (induced  force 
ifA,o)>  but,  without  any  previous  experience  in  doing  the  tasks,  she  was  both 
attracted  and  repelled  by  the  task  region  (TS)  because  she  had  no  definite 
expectations  as  to  the  probability  of  success  and  failure  at  the  different  levels. 
The  tasks  represented  an  unstructured    (U)    region  for  her. 


/7 


/^si^.  Pr 


Psi/.  Fi^ 


Figure  17.  Distribution  of  Forces  During  a  First  Choice 
Sul).iect  20,  in  making  her  first  choice,  was  deciding  whether  to  try  task  1 
(Ti)  or  some  task  higher  than  1  (T2-10).  The  region  of  decision  is  represented 
MS  D.  The  subject  was  very  strongly  attracted  by  the  valence  of  success  on  a 
lijolier  level  (f^.s^-r^"'"  ,u  m  loveii),  but  tliat  she  was  strongly  determined  in  lier 
final  choice  of  task  1  by  reality  considerations  is  seen  Ity  the  probability  poten- 
cies at  the  reality  level  of  expectation  (EL).  Tlie  probability  of  success  on  task 
1  (Su(Ti))  was  potent  (.8)  as  was  also  the  probability  of  failure  on  a  higher 
task  (Fa(T2-io))^  which  made  the  final  weighted  forces  at  the  present  reality 
level  K)    favor  a  locomotion  into  the  region  of  task   1. 
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Figuiv  18.  The  Decision  Situation  After  Mn  Experience  of  f'ailure 
After  Suli.ject  20  luid  exj)erieuce(l  faihu'e  tlie  refjion  of  making  a  new  dioice 
(A)  possessed  a  strong  negative  valence  resulting  in  a  force  (f,,.-„)  away  from 
tlie  region.  The  simplest  way  of  leaving,  by  discontinuing  (DISC)  also  had  a 
negative  valence  because  it  was  seen  as  an  admission  of  final  failure.  The  only 
way  to  achieve  a  final  success  was  by  clioosing  a  new  and  higher  task  (Til) 
than  those  already  failed  (TF).  Entering  a  new  task  also  of  course  implied 
the  danger  of 

Figure  1!'. 

After  a  series  of  successes  the  region  A  now  possessed  a  strong  positive 
valence  for  Subject  20.  She  wanted  to  remain  in  a  situation  of  "having  suc- 
cess. ' '  As  she  prepared  to  leave  A  by  making  a  new  choice  there  were  forces 
(f.\..\)  restraining  her  from  leaving.  Taking  a  higher  task  (TAX)  had  positive 
valence,  but  also  the  strong  negative  valence  of  failure.  The  subject  (P)  finally 
chose  to  ensure  final  success  (G)  by  discontinuing  (DISC)  after  success  on  a 
somewhat  lower  task    (TX)   than  her  level  of  ability  has  indicated. 


S.-.c^^  di^a/i^^av^ 


^*  further  failure. 

The  Decision  Situation  After  an   Experience  of  Success 


Figure  20.  A  Person  Held  in  the  Experimental  Situation  by  Indnceil  Forces 
Depressive  Subject  52  (p.  282)  wanted  very  much  to  discontinue  (jiositive 
valence  in  DISC,  and  fpnisc)  but  felt  that  she  "ought"  to  remain.  That  is, 
the  discontinuation  region  had  a  socially  induced  negative  valence  (shown  in 
re<l)  and  there  was  an  induced  force,  ifp -i„s,  ,  brought  about  by  the  presence 
of  the  experimenter  (EXP).  She  had  little  personal  desire  to  do  well  on  the 
tasks,  but  felt  that  she  ought  to  take  one  in  keeping  with  her  ability.  This  is 
shown  l>y  the  equal  balance  of  positive  and  negative  valences  in  tasks  1  to  ."> 
(Ti-^-),  tasks  «  to  8  (T«-'*),  an<l  tasks  8  to  10  (T*'-)')),  e.xcept  for  an  .uldi- 
tional  induced  valence  (red)  in  T'^-'".  Corresjiondiiig  to  this  induced  v.ilence 
there  is  a  second  induced  force,  if ,.  t*-'".  Since  the  forces  fp  s.ht''"'".  and  f,.. 
-rxT*"'".  would  otherwise  be  approximately  equal,  the  .iddition  of  the  induced 
force  caused  lier  to  choose  task  8. 

Figure  21.     General  Life  Situation  and    Immediate  Situation   in  a    Decision 
IJetarded    Patient    SufTering   from    .\eute   Conflict    in   the  (Jeneral    Situation 

Depressive  Subject  "2,  wen  while  in  the  experimental  situation,  seemed 
preoccupied  by  lier  major  contlicf.  These  e<|ti>*liy  balanced  forces  in  the 
general  life  situation  (S2)  overshadowed  the  forns  in  the  immediate  experi- 
mental situation  (S>)  and  seeme<l  to  retard  every  de<ision  made  in  this  n.ir 
rower  sphere.  The  jwrson  (P)  is  in  a  derision  region  (D),  surroumled  by 
tasks  (T«  to  T*)  ;  Oi  and  G^  are  neg;itive  goals. 
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Figuio  22.  General  Life  Situation  and  Immediate  Situation  in  a  Motor 
Retarded  Patient  Who  Found  It  Diliticult  and  Unpleasant  to  Think  of  Any- 
thing Except  Himself 

Depressed  Subject  31  (p.  286)  was  excessively  preoccupied  with  thoughts  of 
his  own  guilt.  It  was  difficult  and  even  more  unpleasant  for  him  to  move  out 
of  the  region  of  his  own  tliouglits  (A)  into  any  other  region  of  his  general  life 
situation  (S2).  All  non-A  regions  had  a  negative  valence  for  him;  forces  away 
from  these  non-A  regions  (fA.-n.m-A)  tended  to  keep  him  in  the  region  of  his 
own  thoughts  even  wlien  a  force  (ifp.i)  induced  by  the  experimenter  (EXP) 
in  the  immediate  ex])erimental  situation  (Si)  impelled  him  in  the  direction  of 
the  exi)erimenta!  task  (T).  T  had  a  negative  valence  simply  because  it  was  a 
non-A  region. 


Figure  23.  Nonretarded  Patient  Whose  Main  Goal  Is  to  Finish  the  Experi- 
ment Quickly 

Nonretarded  depressive  Subject  60  (p.  289)  was  mainly  interested  in  getting 
through  with  the  experiment  quickly ;  she  was  not  interested  in  the  tasks  and 
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seemed  to  develop  little  or  no  level  of  aspiration  in  them.  A  strong  force 
(fp.o)  "'Jis  directed  toward  the  goal  (G)  of  finishing.  The  most  direct  path  to 
this  lay  through  discontinuation  (DISC),  but  as  a  result  of  social  pressure  this 
had  an  induced  negative  valence  (red  — )  and  there  was  a  corresponding  in- 
duced force  (ifi.,_i,i.s<)-  This  subject  always  chose  the  same  task,  an  easy  one, 
because  she  felt  that  any  task  would  bring  her  to  her  goal,  and  success  or 
failure  meant  little  to  her. 

10"  the  level  of  expectation  will  include  four  overlapping  regions 
in  which  the  person  sees  himself  as  tlie  possible  outcome  of  his  per- 
formance. He  will  be  either  successFul  on  10,  or  unsuccessful  on 
10,  or  successful  below  10,  or  unsn('c<'ssful  below  10. 

The  relative  weight  of  task  10  (composed  of  success  in  10  and 
failure  in  10)  as  against  the  relative  woiglit  of  tasks  below  10  (com- 
ix)sed  of  success  below  10  and  failure  below  10)  de})ends  upon  the 
degree  to  which  both  taslvs  are  being  considered  at  a  given  moment. 
During  the  choice  i)eriod,  when  the  subject  does  not  yet  have  a 
preference  for  one  task  or  tlie  other,  both  arc  considered  equally 
and  thus  the  combined  potencies  of  success  and  failure  on  task  10 
have  to  have  the  same  relative  weight  as  the  combined  success  and 
failure  on  tasks  below  10.  In  terms  of  a  formula  this  statement 
reads : 

(6)  Po(Su(10))  +  Po(Fa(10))  =  .5  and 
Po(Su(bel  10))  +  Po(Fa(bel  10))  =  .5 

Within  this  limit  the  relation  of  the  potency  of  success  to  the  po- 
tency of  failure  on  task  10  may  liave  any  value  between  0:5  and 
5  :0.    The  same  holds  true  for  the  tasks  below  10. 

According  to  the  general  theory  of  ])otency  (see  Lewin  (17))  the 
strength  of  a  foi-ce  acting  upon  a  jxtsou  decreases  or  increases 
])arallel  with  the  decrease  or  inrreast'  of  the  potency  of  the  corres- 
ixinding  force  ticld.  Tli<"  forer.  for  instance,  fi>,sn(i„i  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  success  on  task  10  we  will  cjdl  unweighted  if  this 
situation  were  the  only  one  considered  by  the  subject  (PoSu(lO)  = 
1)  ;  if  the  potency  of  a  situation  is  talcen  into  account  we  will  speak 
of  a  "weighted  force"  and  indicate  it  l)y  the  symbol  "/.  hi  our 
example  the  weighted  force  towards  success  on  task  1(1  will  be  de- 
noted by  "f|.,si.(i..»  and  its  strength  given  by  the  expression  "fp.s.K,,,) 
—  fi«.8u(io»   •   Po(Su(10))  according  to  the  general  as-sumption 

(7)  ^i»fp.Ai  =  Ifp.Al  •  Po(A) 

In  our  hypothetical  ca.se  the   following   forces  are   interacting: 
(1)  the  weighted  f(»rce  towards  success  on  task  10  '^"ff.su(j„i)  :  (-) 
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the  weighted  force  away  from  failure  at  task  10  ("fp,-Fa(iu))  ;  (3) 
the  weighted  force  towards  success  on  tasks  below  10  (°fp,su(bei  lo))  ; 
and  (4)  the  weighted  force  away  from  failure  at  tasks  below  10 

(''fp.-FaCbel    10))- 

We  have  seen  previously  that  as  long  as  the  probability  factor 
is  not  taken  into  account  the  person  would  tend  to  choose  the  more 
difficult  tasks  according  to  formulas  (3)  and  (3a)  because  the 
forces  towards  success  on  the  higher  tasks  are  stronger  and  those 
away  from  failure  are  weaker  than  the  ones  related  to  easier  tasks. 
This  formulation  which  does  not  take  into  account  the  expectations 
of  the  person  corresponds  to  the  irreality  level  (see  Figure  15).  If 
we  wish  to  include  the  probability  factor,  i.  e.,  the  level  of  expec- 
tation, formulas  (3)  and  (3a)  must  be  modified  in  line  with  for- 
mula (7)  to  the  expression: 

{^)         I    Ip,    i,p|    io|     —     I    Ip,Su(bel     10)  I  I    Ip,-Fa(bel    lo)  )  \     <     |    Ip,Su(iu)| 

|"fp,-Fa(io)|     —    rfp.iol 

After  the  substitutions  indicated  by  (7)  have  been  inserted  the 
formula  reads: 

(8a)      |°fp,  bei  lol  =  |±Vsu(bei  10)1  •  Po(Su  (bel  10))   - 

|fp,-Fa  (bo,  ,0)1  •  Po(Fa  (bel  10))   ^    |fp,su(io)l  •  Po(Su(10))  - 

!fp,-Fac,o.|     •     Po(Fa(10))    =   |°fp,,o| 


The  inclusion  of  the  probability  factor  may  frequently  change 
the  constellation  of  forces  as  given  on  the  irreality  level  (see  Figure 
15,IR)  to  such  an  extent  as  to  change  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
force. 

While  we  cannot  yet  measure  the  absolute  strength  of  psychological  forces 
a  hypothetical  example  using  arbitrary  values  for  the  strength  of  forces  and 
potencies  may  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  above  statement.  Assuming  that 
fp.sudu,!  —  13,  |fp.  —  ra(10)|  z=  3,  ifr,8u,bci  10)  =  8  and  fp,  —  Fa  (bel  10)1 
=  S  the  constellation  of  forces  is  rendered  by  |fr,,o|  =:13— ;3>8  —  5  = 
|fr,(bci  K.)|-     Assuming  the  potencies  to  be 

Po(Su(10))  =  .1 
Po(ra(10))  =  .4  and 
Po(Su(bel  10)  —  .3 
Po(Fa(bel  10))  =  .2 

the  formula  for  the  weighted  forces  (see  Figure  15,  IR)  becomes: 
|°fp,io|  =  13x.l|  —  3x.4  <  8x.3  —  5x.2  =  |"fp.(bei  io)| 
in  other  words  the  person  would  actuaJly  choose  an  easy  task  even  though  he 
desired  success  on  a  difficult  one  more  than  on  an  easy  one,  and  even  though 
he  feared  failure  less  on  a  difficult  task  than  on  an  easy  one. 
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It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  above  is  an  oversimplification, 
as  in  almost  all  cases  such  an  interaction  of  forces  exists  not  only 
for  two  tasks,  but  for  several  and  because  the  possibility  of  discon- 
tinuation frequently  complicates  the  picture.  In  addition  one 
should  keep  in  mind  that  formula  (8)  and  (8a)  apply  only  in  cases 
where  the  choice  is  made  between  not  more  than  two  activities,  for 
only  under  this  condition  can  it  be  said  that  the  force  away  from 
one  task  is  at  the  same  time  a  force  towards  the  other  one.  In  cases 
of  multiple  choice  the  relation  between  the  directions  of  the  various 
forces  is  more  complicated.  It  is  still  true,  however,  that  the  choice 
corresponds  to  the  resultant  of  the  weighted  forces  in  relation  to 
success  and  failure  on  the  various  tasks,  and  the  forces  relating  to 
discontinuation. 

The  fact  that  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  measure  these  forces  di- 
rectly, makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  apply  this  formula  to  our 
concrete  cases  though  it  does  not  lessen  its  explanatory  value.  For- 
tunately, there  are  some  items  of  behavior,  commonly  exhibited  by 
the  subjects,  which  serve  as  indicators  of  the  relative  strength  of 
the  different  forces.  Very  frequently,  the  subjects  will  verbalize 
while  making  a  choice.  "I  don't  think  I  can  do  that  one  up  there, 
but  maybe  this  one, "  is  a  characteristic  remark  indicating  the  rela- 
tive potency  of  the  success  and  failure  fields  for  two  different  tasks. 

At  other  times,  subjects  make  statements  as,  "I  don't  care  to  try 
the  easy  ones,"  indicating  that  no  or  little  positive  valence  is  at- 
tached to  success  on  these  levels.  "It's  awful  I  can't  even  get  it 
done  on  the  smaller  one"  reveals  the  strong  negative  valence  of 
failure  at  the  lower  levels.  The  subject's  response  to  failure  and 
success  on  the  different  levels  is  another  indication  of  the  strength 
of  the  valences  at  the  different  levels.  If  after  the  experience  of, 
e.  g.,  failure  on  task  4,  the  subject  reacts  by  strong  disappointment, 
that  means  only  that  the  experience  of  failure  has  a  strong  nega- 
tive valence  for  him  though  we  have  no  proof  that  the  expectancy 
of  failure  on  4  was  as  strongly  negative  for  him  at  the  time  of  the 
choice.  This  objection  is  probably  valid  for  the  failure  situation, 
but  we  believe  that  if  a  subject  shows  considerable  elation  over  his 
achievement  on  a  certain  task  this  means  that  he  must  have  wanted 
to  succeed  on  this  task  before  he  attempted  it,  i.  e,,  that  success  on 
this  level  had  a  positive  valence  for  him  at  the  time  of  the  choice. 
From  the  subjects'  introspective  statements  after  the  experiment, 
which  are  made  in  response  to  specific  questioning  in  regard  to  the 
reasons  for  their  choices,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  .some  subjects 
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are  gfiiided  primarily  by  the  principle  of  avoiding  failure  whik-  the 
primary  goal  of  others  is  to  achieve  success.  Gould  (7)  who  fol- 
lowed each  of  her  experiments  with  a  two-hour  interview  covering 
the  motives  underlying  the  subject's  behavior,  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion.  She  feels  that  the  psychological  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent for  subjects  whose  objective  it  is  to  achieve  success,  as  com- 
pared to  those  who  mainly  wish  to  avoid  failure,  even  though  tlie 
physical  situation  is  identical  in  the  two  cases.  This,  too,  gives  us 
some  insight  into  the  relative  strength  of  the  forces  determining 
the  subject's  momentary  level  of  aspiration. 

Before  leaving  our  hj^pothetical  example  we  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  significance  of  the  irreality  level  for  the  level  of  as- 
])iration  behavior.  By  the  irreal  levels  of  the  life  space  we  mean  all 
the  regions,  the  structure  and  state  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
person  himself,  by  his  needs  and  wishes,  his  hopes  and  fears  rather 
than  by  the  ''objective"  environment.  In  these  levels  there  belong 
such  activities  as  dreaming,  daydreaming,  etc.  To  put  it  crudely,  in 
the  irreality  levels  a  person  "can  do  what  he  wants  to  do"  while  on 
the  reality  level  he  must  somehow  adjust  to  the  "hard"  and  unal- 
terable facts  of  real  life.  Djniamically,  the  irreality  levels  are  there- 
fore characterized  by  a  greater  fluidity.  It  is  easier  to  change  tlie 
structure  of  the  life  space,  the  barriers  either  being  weakened  or 
eliminated.  A  person  who  in  real  life  wishes  to  have  a  million  dol- 
lars, may,  in  his  daydreams,  see  himself  as  actually  enjoying  such 
a  fortune.  Or,  the  other  way  around,  a  person  Avho  in  daily  living 
fears  that  he  will  be  inadequate  in  his  work  may  in  nightmares  or 
even  in  talking  to  his  friends  see  himself  as  being  already  crushed 
and  defeated.  In  a  certain  sense,  then,  on  the  irreality  levels  the 
person  is  more  radical ;  his  every  tendency  is  more  readily  followed 
out  in  the  extreme.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  part  of  the  pei-- 
sonality  has  an  important  influence  upon  behavior.  We  believe  it 
to  be  particularly  significant  for  success  and  failure  sitiiations  bo- 
cause  these  are  so  closely  related  to  self-esteem  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant and  emotionally  stressed  part  of  most  people's  lives. 

Another  reason  why  the  dynamic  characteristics  of  the  irreality 
levels  are  of  interest  to  us  is  that  the  reality  level  of  patients  in  tlie 
manic  state  has  many  characteristics  of  the  irreality  level  in  nor- 
mals. A  manic  will  say  anything  and  do  most  things  that  come  into 
his  head.  He  is  changeable  and  determined  by  his  own  desires  and 
fears  rather  than  by  the  outside  reality. 

As  will  become  clear  from  the  following  concrete  examples  of  the 
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course  of  events  during  the  experiments,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
forces  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  the  only  ones  of  influence  in 
the  level  of  aspiration  situation.  The  subject's  general  life  space, 
the  degree  of  liis  excitement  or  lethargy,  his  attitude  to  the  experi- 
menter, to  the  hospital,  to  being  tested  in  general,  and  many  other 
factors  are  of  equal  significance.  We  do  think,  however,  tiiat  the 
above  representation  furnislies  a  frame  of  reference  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  level  of  aspiration  situation,  and  that  it  introduces  con- 
cepts which  are  well  suited  to  the  treatment  of  this  type  of  problem. 

Amihjsis  of  the  Peg  Board  Experiment 
With  a  Hypomanic  Subject 

Subject  20  was  a  nineteen-year-old  girl  suffering  from  her 
fourth  manic  attack.  Previously,  she  had  been  very  overactive  and 
overtalkative,  but  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  her  only  clinical 
symptom  was  a  mild  overtalkativeness.  She  had  been  given  the 
maze  test  one  week  previously,  and  was  therefore  familiai-  with  the 
experimenter  and  the  experimental  room. 

AVhen  she  first  entered  the  room  the  subject  seemed  timid  and 
embarrassed.  She  looked  at  the  test  materials  with  a  mixture  of 
curiosity,  ajiprehension,  and  pleasure.  This  subject  accepted  the 
exi)eriment  as  a  j^art  of  the  hospital  routine.  She  was  used  to  being 
tested  so  tliat  there  was  no  occasion  for  excitement  or  alarm  in  this 
situation.  Her  goal  was  the  one  supplied  by  the  instructions;  she 
wanted  to  do  as  well  as  i)0ssible  on  the  tasks. 

Figure  16  (p.  266)  represents  the  situation  at  the  begiuning  of 
the  exi)eriment  before  the  subject  made  her  first  choice.  Tlie  sub- 
ject's uncertainty  and  embarrassment  at  the  begiiniing  of  the  ex- 
periment are  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  an  unstructured 
i-egioii.  Tile  subject  do<'s  not  yet  know  the  tasks,  slie  has  no  idea 
whether  she  will  succeed  or  fail.  Tin*  fact  that  she  lias  no  definite 
expectations,  no  standards  by  which  to  form  an  estimate,  makes  tlie 
task  region  (TS)  ambivalent  for  her.  She  is  attracteil  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  success  and  repelled  by  the  possibility  of  failure.  As  we 
know  from  everyday  observations,  as  well  as  from  numerou.s  case 
studies  of  maladjusted  children  or  adults,  insecurity  and  hesitancy 
as  well  as  a  certain  tensenes.s  which  may  easily  turn  into  embarra.ss- 
ment,  are  frequently  developed  as  a  reaction  to  ambivalent  fields, 
though  these  are  usually  of  a  more  important  character.  In  the 
ease  of  this  girl,  it  so  happened  that  all  the  important  parts  of  her 
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life  were  characterized  by  ambivalent  valences  which  explains  her 
strong  reaction  to  a  relatively  unimportant  situation.-^ 

In  the  situation  represented  in  Figure  16  then.  i.  e.,  when  she 
was  deciding  whether  or  not  to  take  any  tasks  at  all,  the  subject 
was  in  a  conflict  situation.  The  forces  involved  were  the  following : 
|ifA,G|  +  |fA,G|  +  lfA.su(TS)|  "  |fA,-Fa(TS)|  whcrc  G  is  " doing  as  well 
as  one  can"  (as  a  general  principle  of  behavior  during  the  experi- 
ment), if  is  a  social  force  induced  by  the  experimenter,  Su(TS)  is 
success  on  the  task  series  and  Fa(TS)  failure  on  the  task  series. 
At  this  point  the  series  of  tasks  has  not  yet  become  differentiated 
into  individual  tasks  and  success  and  failure  refer  to  the  series  as 
a  whole.  As  the  direction  dA.o  =  dA,Ts  and  therefore  dA,G  =  3a,-ts 
Ave  are  dealing  here  with  a  conflict  between  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive valence  (success  and  failure)  of  the  task  region  (TS).--  In 
addition  there  exists  a  conflict  between  the  induced  social  force 
ifA,G  and  the  personal  force  fA<-Ts-  The  fact  that  the  subject  actu- 
ally made  a  choice  instead  of  stopping  proves  that  jifA^Gl  +  I^ajgI  + 
|fA,su(TS)|  >  ifA,-Ts|  so  that  the  resulting  force  was  |f*A,Tsl  >  0.-^ 

We  now  turn  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject's  choice  of  the  first 
board,  after  she  had,  as  it  were,  entered  the  experimental  situation. 
As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  the  patient's  behavior,  the  distri- 
bution of  forces  during  the  first  choice  situation  was  a]i])roximately 
as  represented  in  Figure  17.  p.  266. 

In  this  particular  case  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  justified  in  de- 
ducing the  actual  choices  from  a  consideration  only  of  the  forces  in 
regard  to  task  1  as  compared  to  the  tasks  higher  than  1  because  the 
subject  did  not  even  look  at  the  tasks  beyond  the  very  low  ones 
while  making  the  choice.  We  have  reason  to  assume  that  there  was 
a  conflict,  however,  because  it  took  the  subject  approximately  two 
seconds  during  which  she  gave  every  evidence  of  being  in  conflict, 
until  she  finally  took  the  board. 

The  forces  interacting  in  this  case  are  probably  somewliat  as 
follows:  the  force  towards  success  on  task  1  which  is,  according  to 
(1),  smaller  than  tlic  force  towards  success  on  tasks  higlier  than  1 
(|fp,su(i)|  <  |fi'.SM(ahi)|)  ;  the  force  away  from  failure  on  task  1 
which,  according  to  (2),  is  stronger  than  the  force  away  from  fail- 
ure on  tasks  higher  than  1    (|fp,-Fa(i)|    >    |fi'.-Ka(abi)|).     From  the 

21  Further  discussion  of  this  point  will  bo  given  later. 

•■2-  (1  is  the  symbol  for  direction,  and  d  for  opposite  direction.  See  Lewis 
(17). 

as  f*  means  resulting  force. 
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subject's  remarks  during-  the  choice  it  was  evident  that  the  proba- 
bility of  failure  in  regard  to  task  1  was  less  tlian  one-half,  perhaps 
even  as  low  as  .1  or  .2,  while  the  probability  of  success  in  regard  to 
this  task  was  certainly  above  one-half,  perhaps  even  as  great  as  .8 
or  .9.  In  regard  to  the  tasks  higher  than  1,  however,  the  probabil- 
ity of  failure  is  much  greater,  we  have  indicated  it  as  .H,  and  the 
probability  of  success  |)roi)ortionally  smaller,  namely  .2.  In  this 
particular  case  where  the  subject  is  deciding  only  between  the  re- 
gions 1  or  above  1,  it  is  again  possible  to  assume  that  the  forces 
away  from  one  task  drive  the  subject  toward  the  other  one,  as  she 
has  already  made  up  her  mind  to  enter  one  of  the  two  regions  any- 
way. In  ap])lying  our  formula  (H)  and  (8a),  therefore,  wc  have 
put  all  forces  driving  towards  task  1  on  the  one  side  of  the  equa- 
tion and  the  forces  driving  towards  the  tasks  above  1  on  the  other 
side.  The  equation  now  reads:  |°fpn|  —  |fpisu(i)|  •  Po(Su(l))  — 
:fp,-Fa(i)|  •  Po(Fa(l))  ^  |fp,su(abi)|  •  Po(Su(abl))  —  |fp.-FH(ai,,)|  • 
Po(Fa(abl))  =  ["fp.ab,!.  The  fact  that  the  subject  chose  task  1 
indicates  that  the  probability  of  success  on  task  1  and  her  fear  of 
l)robable  failure  on  tasks  higher  than  1  (Po(Fa(abl) ) )  was  more 
effective  than  her  desire  to  succeed  on  a  higher  task:  |fp,j|  > 
|fp.abij-  This  means  that  the  subject  was  determined  in  this  par- 
ticular choice,  by  what  Frank  (5)  calls  the  reality  factor,  i.  e.,  by 
her  estimate  of  her  own  ability  (reality  level  of  psychological  fu- 
ture) i-atlicr  than  by  her  own  Avishes  or  fears.  We  shall  see  later 
that  after  the  exjierience  of  failure  and  in  more  disturbed  patients, 
this  is  frecjuently  not  the  case. 

On  this  first  board,  the  subject  was  given  failure  on  the  first  trial, 
success  on  the  second,  and  failure  on  the  third.  She  reacted  to  these 
more  strongly  than  one  would  expect.  In  the  case  of  failure,  she 
blushed  and  laughed  in  an  embarra.ssed  manner,  apparently  trying 
to  hide  her  disappointment,  while  she  showed  her  pleasure  at  suc- 
ce.ss  quite  openly.  After  this  experience  of  i)redominating  failure, 
the  situation  was  greatly  changed  for  the  subject.  She  felt  that 
she  had  failed  and  that  it  was  up  to  her  to  make  uj)  for  her  failure. 
Figure  IS  (p.  2H7)  is  a  topological  representation  of  the  choice 
situation  after  the  subject  has  had  the  experience  of  predominating 
failure  on  the  previous  ta.sk.  While  making  her  first  choice  the  sub- 
ject had  been  in  a  neutral  region,  she  had  as  yet  neither  failed  nor 
succeeded.  At  the  time  now  under  discii.ssion,  however,  the  region 
in  which  the  sul)ject  is  while  making  the  choice  (region  A  )  po.s.sps.ses 
«i  definite  negative  valence,  it  is  that  of  "having  failed."     Discon- 
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tinuation,  which  Mould  be  the  simplest  way  of  leaving  region  A, 
also  possesses  a  negative  valence  for  the  following  reason:  If  the 
subject  were  to  stop  working  on  the  tasks  after  the  experience  of 
failure  it  would  mean  an  admission  of  inadequacy.  Such  an  action 
would  thus  in  a  way  perpetuate  failure;  it  would  change  it  from 
a  temporally  mishap  to  a  final  failure  (fin  Fa).-^  We  will  have  to 
distinguish,  therefore,  failures  and  successes  which  have  a  more 
temporary  character  and  which  the  person  considers  redeemable, 
from  final  successes  and  failures  in  regard  to  a  certain  series  of 
tasks.  (In  cases  of  non-final  success  and  failure  we  shall  speak 
simply  of  success  and  failure.)  The  only  way  to  leave  the  failure 
region,  then,  is  to  achieve  success  on  another  task.  Taking  another 
task  of  the  series,  (i.  e.,  entering  the  task  region)  however,  involves 
the  risk  of  further  failure,  which  of  course  has  a  strong  negative 
valence.  The  conflict  which  the  subject  experienced  in  making  her 
third  and  fourth  choice  on  the  A  series  (failure-success-failure)  is 
mainly  that  between  the  desire  to  achieve  success  somehow  and 
leave  the  negative  region  in  which  she  is,  and  the  fear  of  yet  more 
failure.  The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  remarks 
which  this  subject  made  during  the  choice  as  well  as  in  her  intro- 
spections indicated  clearly  that  she  felt  a  success  to  be  of  value  only 
if  it  was  on  a  task  higher  than  the  one  which  she  had  failed.  Thus, 
success  on  the  tasks  at  or  below  the  ones  she  had  already  tried,  did 
not  have  a  positive  valence  for  her.  This  implies  a  change  in  her 
goal  structure.  Before  the  first  task  and  while  working  on  it,  her 
goal  was  simply  to  do  as  well  as  she  possibly  could.  When  after 
having  completed  the  three  trials  on  each  board,  she  was  asked: 
"Now  you  can  either  take  another  board  on  this  same  task  or  else 
you  can  stop  with  these  and  go  on  to  the  next  task.  Which  would 
you  rather  do?"  she  began  to  mumble  to  herself,  looking  at  the 
blackboard  and  counting  the  number  of  successes  and  failures  which 
she  had  already  accumulated.  As  she  continued  to  have  more  fail- 
ures than  successes,  she  took  more  and  more  boards,  even  after  she 
was  tired  of  doing  the  tasks  and  Avould  have  i)referred  to  discon- 
tinue. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  situation  and  distribution  of  forces  for 
the  subject's  third  and  fourth  choice  on  the  A  series.  She  now 
considered  taking  the  task  which  she  had  used  before,  or  one  lower 

24  Dembo  (2)  found  that  in  lior  experiiiionts  with  aiigor  thf  main  motive  for 
the  sul),jepts  not  to  leave  the  disagreeable  experimental  situation  but  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  was  this  disinclination  to  perpetuate  failure. 
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than  that,  as  compared  to  the  task  a  step  higher  than  the  one  she 
had  already  tried.  If  we  call  the  last  task,  on  which  the  subject 
experienced  failure-success-failure,  X  we  can  say  that  tlie  ])rob- 
ability  of  failure  on  a  task  above  X  was  rather  hig-li  because  this 
was  indicated  by  her  remarks,  which  ex])ressed  concern  over  the 
frequency  of  her  previous  failures.  The  probability  of  success  on 
the  level  X  or  below  X  was  fairly  high,  as  the  subject  had  succeeded 
on  one  trial  already  and  felt  that  she  might  be  able  to  do  it  again. 
However,  she  attached  no  particular  value  to  success  on  these  levels 
as  described  above.  In  other  words,  Po(Fa(ab  and  x) )  became 
very  high  and  Va(Su(X))  and  Va(Su(belX))  became  negligible. 
We  have  seen  from  the  analysis  of  this  subject's  first  choice  on 
series  A  that  she  was  guided  largely  by  the  reality  factor,  that  is 
by  her  estimate  of  the  probability  of  success  and  failure.  During 
her  second  and  third  choice  the  subject  was  guided  not  only  by  a 
situation,  the  topology  of  which  corresponds  to  the  i)resent  reality 
level  in  Figure  15  (p.  265),  but  by  the  more  inclusive  regions  we 
have  discussed.  This  means  that  the  forces  away  from  the  region 
of  having  failed  (fp,-A),  away  from  final  failure  (fi.,-nn  Fa)  and 
towards  final  succes.s  (fp,fin  su)  are  added  to  the  ones  which  these 
situations  and  the  first  choice  situation  had  in  common.  In  tiie 
case  of  subject  20  these  added  forces,  especially  the  force  fp,-fin  Fa 
were  so  strong  that  the  future  level  of  ex))ectation,  i.  e.,  the  proba- 
bilities of  success  and  failure,  became  relatively  unimjiortant.  Thus 
we  find  that  this  subject  chooses  a  difficult  task,  going  against  the 
reality  factor  and  in  line  with  the  deductions  we  have  made  from 
formula  (3)  and  (3a).  It  was  evident  that  we  Avere  dealing  here 
witli  a  strong  confiiet,  because  the  duration  of  choice  for  tlie  two 
last  choices  on  this  series  was  5  and  4  seconds  respectively,  while 
on  the  previous  choices  it  had  been  1.2  and  —.8  seconds. 

The  behavior  of  this  subject  might  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the 
typical  changes  in  the  level  of  aspiration  after  success  and  failure 
as  described  by  Hoi)pe  (9)  and  Jucknat  (11).  It  becomes  under- 
standable, however,  if  one  takes  into  account  the  more  inclusive 
situation  in  which  the  task  situation  is  embedded,  and  which  modi- 
fies its  meaning  to  the  subject  at  that  time. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  to  follow  in  the  same  manner  all  of  the 
subject's  choices  as  she  went  through  the  renuiining  i)arts  of  the 
experiment.  As  this  would  take  too  much  .sj)aee,  however,  we  shall 
discuss  only  some  of  the  im|)ortant  changes  in  the  |isychological 
situation  throughout  the  cxperinu'iit. 
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It  will  be  lecallcd  that  in  the  next  task  (series  B)  in  which  the 
pegs  are  arranged  in  a  (litf'eront  i)attern,  tlie  subjects  were  given 
success  in  all  trials.  Contrary  to  all  expectations,  this  proved  to  be 
a  situation  full  of  conflict  and  tension  for  this  subject  as  Avell  as  for 
several  other  manics.  She  began  by  choosing  the  easiest  task  again, 
as  she  had  her  i)revious  failures  still  in  mind.  After  the  ex])erience 
of  complete  .success,  in  the  next  choice  the  subject  needed  five  sec- 
onds to  make  up  her  mind  which  board  to  take.  During  this  time 
she  mumbled  to  herself,  touching  board  No.  3  and  4  and  looking 
up  to  the  5th  and  down  to  the  easiest  board,  and  finally  took  No.  2. 
The  same  thing  repeated  itself  on  the  next  two  choices  for  Avhich 
she  needed  six  seconds  each.  The  two  observers  and  the  experi- 
menter agreed  in  their  impressions  (see  chapter  on  method)  that 
the  subject  had  such  extraordinary  difficulty  in  making  up  her 
mind,  because  the  experience  of  complete  success  on  a  task  which 
she  considered  more  difficult  than  the  preceding  one  had  been  over- 
whelming and  deeply  exciting  for  this  girl  whose  whole  psychosis 
was  developed  on  the  basis  of  her  feeling  of  failure  in  all  life  situ- 
ations. It  opened  up  new  possibilities  which  were  of  great  emo- 
tional significance  to  her  even  though  they  concerned  only  the.  very 
limited  experimental  situation.  Each  success  delighted  her  more 
than  the  previous  one  had,  and  with  each  new  choice  she  became 
more  concerned  lest  she  should  spoil  her  good  record.  While  this 
may  seem  paradoxical,  we  have  observed  that  the  negative  valence 
of  failure  becomes  stronger  the  less  likely  it  becomes  and  the  less 
it  is  experienced. 

The  above  change  of  attitude  implies,  of  course,  a  change  in  the 
subject's  goal  structure.  In  the  A  series  her  goal  had  been  to  ac- 
cumulate as  many  successes  as  she  had  had  failures.  She  still  had 
this  idea  in  mind  when  she  first  worked  on  the  B  series,  and  main- 
tained it  to  some  degree  throughout  the  experiment.  After  the  ex- 
perience of  succe.s.s,  a  new  goal  was  formed,  that  of  "continuing  to 
have  more  successes  "  or  to  "  maintain  her  good  record. ' '  The  top- 
ology of  tlie  situation  is  represented  in  Figure  19  (p.  267).  The 
subject  now  finds  herself  in  a  positive  region,  tiiat  of  having  suc- 
cesses, which  .she  is  loath  to  leave.  Every  new  choice  imi)lies  at 
least  the  pos.sibility  of  having  to  leave  this  region  as  she  may  fail 
on  each  new  task  she  attempts. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  expect  that  a  per.son  avIio  is  in  the  posi- 
tive region  of  success  should  be  less  tense  than  a  person  under  the 
frustrating  experience  of  failure.    Jucknat  (11)  describes  that  her 
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subjects  were  more  friendly  and  relaxed  and  uuieli  mure  stable 
while  workino-  on  the  success  series  than  when  thev  worked  on  the 
failure  series.  The  fact  remains,  however,  tliat  subject  20  as  well 
as  several  other  subjects  gave  evidence  of  stronger  conflict  while 
choosing  a  new  board  after  complete  success,  than  they  showed  in 
choice  situations  after  partial  or  complete  failure.  The  following 
consideration,  we  feel,  throws  some  light  upon  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency. A  comparison  of  Figures  18  and  19  shows  that  in  making 
a  choice  after  failure  (Figure  18,  p.  267)  there  exists  a  force  fA,  a. 
i.  6,,  a  force  away  from  the  region  in  which  the  subject  is  at  the 
time.  This  force  acts  directly  upon  the  person  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains within  A.  This  accounts  for  the  restlessness  and  tenseness 
which  botii  Jucknat's  (11)  and  our  subject  showed  during  the 
performance  on  the  failure  series.  After  success  (Figure  19),  how- 
ever, the  forces  fA,A  which  constitute  the  conflict  situation  are  not 
acting  strictly  within  the  positive  region  A  but  only  on  the  boun- 
dary of  A,  that  is,  they  act  upon  the  person  only  as  he  is  consider- 
ing leaving  region  A.-"^  This  is  in  accordance  with  our  observation 
that  during  the  success  series  many  of  our  subjects  were  relaxed 
while  working  on  the  tasks,  but  gave  every  indication  of  conflict 
when  ihey  had  to  make  a  choice,  that  is,  when  they  were  staying 
on  the  boundary  of  region  A. 

Figure  19  is  a  representation  of  the  toi)ology  and  constellation  of 
forces  during  subject  20 's  choices  after  complete  success.  The  main 
conflict  was  not  which  particular  task  to  choose,  but  whether  or  not 
she  should  choose  another  task  at  all.  After  the  succe.ssful  comple- 
tion of  each  task  the  subject  was  confronted  Avith  the  po.s.sibility 
to  make  her  success  a  ''final  success"  by  discontinuation.  Success 
on  that  particular  level  of  difficulty  would  be,  as  it  were,  perpetu- 
ated and  she  would  remain  in  a  positive  region.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  every  choice  after  success  subject  20  was  greatly  tempted 
to  do  this.  Each  time,  however,  she  realized  tiie  possibility  of 
achieving  success  on  yet  a  higher  level  which  had  a  much  higher 
positive  valence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  probability  of  failure  is 
greater  for  more  difficult  tasks,  and  she  was  afraid  of  losing  the 
present  desirable  status  of  "being  successful." 

This  subject's  last  clioice  on  this  series  which  turned  out  to  be 
characteristic  for  many  subjects  including  normals,  was  quite  spec- 
tacular. In  spite  of  continual  success,  she  lowered  her  level  of  as- 
piration by  one  step,  looking  upwards  and  downwards,  and  toueh- 

«''Sec  Lewin  (17). 
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ing  two  of  the  more  difficult  boards.  The  duration  of  choice  was 
thirty  seconds  during  which  she  laughed  in  an  embarrassed  man- 
ner, tapped  the  table  with  her  fingers,  and  mumbled  to  herself  in 
an  excited  manner.  There  was  a  very  definite  tendency  to  continue 
to  raise  her  level  of  aspiration,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she 
touched  several  boards  higher  than  her  last  one  without  actually 
taking  them,  but  the  more  important  concern  was  that  now,  on  her 
last  chance,  she  wanted  to  be  quite  sure  of  her  success ;  in  other 
words,  she  wanted  to  secure  "a  good  exit"  for  herself.-'-  It  is  in- 
teresting that  she  did  this  in  an  almost  guilty  manner,  as  if  she  felt 
that  she  ought  to  take  the  risk  and  take  a  higher  one,  but  could  not 
bring  herself  to  do  it,  because  of  her  intense  fear  of  failure. 

It  remains  a  surprising  fact  that  this  subject,  as  Avell  as  several 
others,  preferred  to  lower  her  level  of  aspiration  on  the  last  choice 
instead  of  discontinuing  after  the  preceeding  one,  which  would 
have  insured  a  final  success  on  a  higher  level  of  difficulty. 

The  following  series  (series  C),  where  she  was  given  two  suc- 
cesses and  one  failure,  was  by  far  the  most  enjoj^able  one,  and  the 
one  of  least  conflict,  for  this  subject.  She  again  started  with  the 
lowest  task  and  at  once  returned  wholly  to  her  former  goal  of  hav- 
ing at  least  as  many,  or  more,  successes  than  failures.  As  she  con- 
tinued to  succeed  in  doing  this,  she  raised  her  level  of  aspiration  in 
big  steps.  While  working  on  the  tasks,  she  expressed  her  enjoyment 
several  times :  "I  sort  of  like  it  now. "  " It 's  sort  of  fun  when  you 
can  do  it."    "I  haven't  any  time  to  waste,  though." 

Her  duration  of  choice  was  rather  long  in  this  series,  too,  but  it 
was  the  experimenter's  feeling  that  this  was  due  to  a  conflict  be- 
tween a  certain  timidity,  which  made  her  want  to  raise  her  level  of 
aspiration  in  small  steps,  and  the  increase  in  self-confidence  result- 
ing from  continuous  success,  which  made  her  want  to  raise  it  in 
somcAvhat  larger  steps. 

In  the  last  series  (series  D)  where  the  subject  is  given  failure  on 
all  trials,  this  subject  became  discouraged  immediately.  She 
started  on  task  No.  2,  as  success  on  a  level  lower  than  the  one  al- 
ready attempted  did  not  mean  much  to  her.  So  she  attempted  the 
same  board  again.  As  she  failed  the  second  time  she  gave  up  with 
very  openly  expressed  regrets,  but  without  indication  of  any  spe- 
cial conflict.  (The  duration  of  choice  was  three  seconds,  and  she 
glanced  neither  to  more  difficult  nor  easier  boards.)  Apparently 
she  did  not  have  the  feeling,  so  commonly  found  in  depressives.  that 

26  Hoppe   (9)   found  the  samp  tendency  in  liis  normal  subjects. 
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one  ought  to  persist  in  spite  of  failure,  or  that  failure  is  a  disgrace. 
We  wish  to  stress  that  the  reaction  of  subject  20  is  not  a  "typi- 
cal hypomanic  reaction."  At  the  time  of  the  exjjeriment,  she  was 
almost  completely  recovered,  her  only  symptom  being  overtalka- 
tiveness  and  an  unexpectedly  strong  and  overemotional  reaction  to 
success  and  failure,  which  she  made  no  attemi)t  to  conceal.  We 
have  chosen  this  subject  for  a  detailed  analysis,  because  she  ver- 
balized very  freely  on  the  motives  for  her  behavior,  and  thus  made 
possible  many  statements  which  woidd  have  been  hyjjothetical  in 
another  subject. 

The  effect  of  the  experience  of  succeKs  or  failure  on  one  trial  upon  the 
choice  of  tlie  next  one  has  l)eeii  the  central  problem  of  most  j)revious  studies 
on  the  level  of  aspiration.  Subject  20  showed  very  characteristic  shifts  of  the 
level  of  aspiration  (though  not  all  of  them  appear  "typical"  without  further 
analysis)  and  her  great  volubility  made  a  (h'tailed  analysis  possible.  For  this 
reason  we  include  here  a  schematized  comparison  of  the  relative  changes  in  the 
forces  determining  the  level  of  aspiration  after  success  and  failure  as  compared 
to  the  constellation  of  forces  during  the  first  "neutral"  choice. 

Comparison  of  Initial  Choice  With  Choice  After  One  or  Several  Toxics  in  the 

Failure-Success-Failure  Series 

Initial  Choice  Choice  After  Failure- 

Success-Failure 

While    making    the    choice    the  While    making    the    choice    the 

subject  is  in  a  neutral  region  subject  is  in  a  negative,  fail- 

(Va(A)   =  0)  ure  region 

By     not     making     any     choice  (Va(A)    <   0) 

(Disc.)     the     subject    merely  Discontinuation       means       final 

leaves    the    experimental    re-  failure ;   the  only  way  to  es- 

gion,  carrying  with  him  nei-  cape  final  failure  is  by  niak- 

ther    the    effects    of    failure  ing  a  further  choice 

nor  of  success.     Expressed  in  dA-nu,-.  =dA.-ri,,  i:. 

a  formula  this  fact   reads:  f.v.  a  >   0 

Oa-DI»c.     ^^dv.~flii    Vn  ^ 

f.X.-A     =     0 

Po(Fa(n))initial  choice  <   Po(Fa(n)  )Fa  8u-Fa  .series 

This  formula  expresses  the  fact  discussed  elsewhere  that  after  tlie  experience 
of  failure  the  subject  considers  failure  more  jjrobablc,  on  the  same  task  (n), 
than  she  did  before. 

Po(Su(n))initial  choice  >   Po(Su(n))Fa-Su-Fa  series 

That  means  after  the  experience  of  failure  the  subject  considers  success  less 
probable  on  the  same  ta.«[k  than  she  had  done  before  (in  spite  of  tlie  occa- 
.sionnl  successes). 

Va(Su)initial  choice  <    Va(Su(nb,x)  )Fa-Su-Fa  series 

The   positive  valence  of  sucfeH-M,  on  a   level  above   tiie  one   tried   l»efore,   in 
creas«'s  after  the  exporienee  of   failnri'. 
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Comparison  of  Initial  Choice  With  Choice  After  Success- 
Success-Success 

Initial  Choice  Choice  After  Suceess- 

Success-Success 

The  choice  situation  is  neutral.       While    making    the    choice    the 

subject  is  in  a  positive  region 
Va(A)   =0  (Va(A)   >  0).    She  not  only 

floes  not  wish  to  leave  the 
(l.v.nu.-  =  clA.fin  su  success     region     but     has     a 

greater  tendencj'  to  diseon- 
f^  .^  =  0  t  i  n  u  e     a  s     discontinuation 

would  make  success  final 

dA.Disc    ^^    "A. fin    Su 
fA.A     >     0 

Po(Fa(n))initial  choice  >  Po(Fa(n))Su-Su-Su  series 

The  probability  of  failure  on  the  same  task  is  lessened  after  the  experience 
of  success. 

Po(Su(n)) initial  choice  <  Po(Su(n))Su-Su-Su  series 

The  probability  of  success  on  the  same  task  is  higher  after  the  experience 
of  success  than  it  had  been  before. 

fA,-Fa(n)  initial  choice  <   fA.-Fnd.)  Su-Su-Su  series 

The  negative  valence  of  failure  on  the  same  task,  increases  after  the  expe- 
rience of  success. 

Topological  Analysis  of  Maze  Experiment  with  a 
Decision  Retarded  Subject 

Subject  52  was  a  twenty-five-year-old  single  girl,  suffering  from 
her  second  depression.  She  Avas  very  severely  retarded  and  de- 
pressed to  the  point  Avhere  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  her  to 
talk  or  to  carry  out  any  small  action  without  constant  encourage- 
ment. She  was  one  of  the  only  two  among  our  subjects  of  whom 
we  felt  that  the  retardation  was  accompanied  by  regression.-"  Her 
whole  appearance  and  manner  of  moving,  and  a  naive  curiositj-  in 
regard  to  all  things  surrounding  her,  made  a  childlike  impression. 
Her  speech  was  explosive ;  it  took  her  a  long  time  before  she  was 
able  to  make  an  answer,  but  when  it  came  her  voice  was  loud  and 
full  of  emotion.  Her  movements  were  jerky  and  irregular.  Fre- 
quently she  would  begin  a  movement,  such  as  walking  towards  a 
table,  and  then  suddenly  stop  and  remain  motionless  until  the  ex- 
perimenter specifically'  directed  and  encouraged  her.  This  subject 
had  been  given  the  peg  board  test  several  days  previously  so  that 

2"  Subject  42  of  whom  this  was  also  true  was  a  decision  retarded  subject  too. 
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slie   was  acciiiaiuted   with   the  exi)oriinenter  and   with   tlie  experi- 
ineutal  room. 

When  first  contacted  on  the  ward,  she  seemed  unwilling  to  follow 
us  to  the  experimental  room.  Her  facial  expression  was  that  of  a 
person  crying  though  there  were  no  tears.  When  the  experimenter 
simply  stood  at  the  door  in  a  waiting  posture,  without  further  urg- 
ing, she  finally  came,  l^jjon  entering  the  experimental  room,  the 
subject  at  first  seemed  very  preoccupied  and  loath  to  leave  her 
thoughts  and  turn  towards  the  realities  of  the  experimental  situa- 
tion. She  seemed  determined  to  co-operate,  however,  because  she 
always  responded  to  instructions  at  the  time  when  they  were  given, 
but  frequently  forgot  them  later.  She  accepted  the  test  as  part  of 
the  hospital  routine,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  a  negative  field  to  her 
because  it  forced  her  into  action  and  attentiveness. 

Tile  subject  gave  every  evidence  of  being  very  susceptible  to  the 
.social  aspects  of  the  situation.  She  watched  both  the  experimenter 
and  the  observers  closely  and  turned  towards  them  with  an  expres- 
sion as  if  she  were  begging  for  help  whenever  anything  was  de- 
manded of  her.  She,  like  a  great  many  of  our  depressed  subjects, 
seemed  to  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  social  demands  in  any  situa- 
tion as  to  what  a  person  "ought  to  do." 

In  a  case  like  this,  when  a  subject  does  not  talk,  and  when  her 
behavior  is  determined  much  more  by  what  is  going  on  within  the 
person  than  by  the  experimental  situation,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  forces  determining  the  subject's  choices.  Figure  20  (p.  267) 
shows  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  important  forces,  though 
there  were  undoubtedly  some  others. 

In  this  figure  we  have  indicated  two  kinds  of  forces,  "social" 
and  "personal"  ones.  By  a  social  or  induced  force,  we  mean  a 
force  acting  upon  the  person  as  the  result  of  the  powerfield  of  an- 
other person  or  group.  This  powerfield  lends  a  positive  or  negative 
valence  to  regions  which  would  not  have  this  valence  otherwise.  In 
our  ease  the  region  "di.scontinuation"  possesses  a  positive  valence 
as  far  as  the  subject's  own  feelings  are  concerned,  but  she  feels 
that  the  experimenter,  the  nurse  and  other  people  want  her  to  do 
the  tasks,  that  she  "ought"  not  to  discontinue. 

The  subject  considered  only  the  tasks  6.  7,  and  8,  apparently 
because  slie  felt  that  slu^  ought  to  take  a  task  corresponding  to  her 
true  ability  which  she  t'stimated  at  this  level.  The  most  striking 
difference  between  her  and  subject  20  is  the  estimate  of  her  own 
ability.    In  spite  of  being  severely  depressed,  subject  52  considered 
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her  own  ability  as  lying  some-\vhere  midway  between  the  easiest 
and  the  hardest  task  (T^^)  whereas  for  subject  20  it  was  very  low. 
Her  main  conflict  was,  we  believe,  that  between  the  social  forces 
demanding  not  only  that  she  take  a  board,  but  also  that  she  take  a 
fairly  high  one.  and  the  forces  corresponding  to  the  person's  own 
needs  which  were  directed  against  her  taking  any  task  at  all.  (In 
the  drawing  the  "own"  forces  are  represented  in  black  and  the 
induced  ones  in  red.)  The  forces  corresponding  to  the  positive  va- 
lence of  success  in  Figure  20  are  small  because  this  subject  gave 
few  signs  of  wanting  to  succeed  on  the  tasks;  she  only  disliked 
failure. 

Some  of  the  proportions  of  the  strengths  of  tlie  opposing  forces  can  be  in- 
ferred directly  from  the  subject's  behavior  while  others  must  be  surmised  from 
the  result,  i.  e.,  from  lier  actual  choice.  The  following  statement  can  be  made 
with  assurance:  the  social  force  away  from  discontinuation  is  greater  than 
the  personal  force  towards  it:  |ifp.-Disc. |  >  |fr.-r)isc. |.  As  to  the  rest,  the  con- 
stellation of  forces  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  a  typical  normal  case. 

On  first  sight,  the  whole  constellation  of  forces  in  the  case  of 
subject  52  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  in  a  normal  subject.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  things  which  kept  her  from 
immediate  discontinuation  were  the  induced  social  forces.  More- 
over, the  forces  relating  to  success  and  failure  on  the  tasks  were 
also  induced ;  in  other  words,  she  did  not  care  whether  or  not  she 
succeeded  for  her  own  sake,  but  only  because  she  felt  that  the  ex- 
perimenter and  nurse  wanted  her  to  try  to  succeed.  As  a  result, 
she  was  guided  largely  by  what  she  expected  to  happen.  In  the 
classifications  of  Iloppe  (9)  and  Frank  (4)  she  would  be  consid- 
ered a  realistic  type.  On  the  Avhole,  therefore,  we  find  that  this 
very  seriously  disturbed  subject  shows  a  perfectly  normal  reaction 
to  the  level  of  aspiration  situation.  This  is  borne  out  in  lier  further 
choices,  as  she  raises  her  level  of  aspiration  by  one  step  after 
success  and  then,  after  what  was  formally  a  success  but  prob- 
ably considered  as  a  failure  by  her,  because  it  had  been  necessary 
for  the  experimenter  to  help  her,  she  lowered  it  again  by  one  step. 
Following  failure  she  lowered  her  level  of  aspiration  twice  and  then 
raised  it  once,  quite  evidently  because  she  felt  that  she  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  the  higher  ones,  i.  e.,  the  loss  of  social  status  which  was 
in  her  eyes  connected  Avith  lowering  the  level  of  aspiration  too 
much,  had  a  strong  negative  valence  for  her. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  entire  behavior  of  this 
subject  in  the  experimental  situation  was  normal.     On   the  eon- 
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trary,  her  decision  retardation  interfered  with  the  execution  of 
even  the  smallest  action.  Her  Avhole  bcliavior  was  colored  by  the 
fact  that  she  disliked  to  be  in  a  decision  situation,  but  at  the  same 
time  every  situation,  however  unproblematic  for  a  normal  person, 
became  a  decision  or  conflict  situation  for  her.  The  difit'erence  in 
her  facial  expression  while  working  on  the  tasks  and  during  the 
pauses  when  she  tried  to  answer  a  question  or  decide  which  board 
to  take,  was  remarkable.  During  the  working  period  slic  looked 
fairly  relaxed  though  her  face  wore  a  sad  and  worried  expression, 
but  during  the  intervals  she  went  through  a  variety  of  convulsive 
movements,  some  of  which  Avere  those  of  a  person  crying,  others 
were  more  imploring  gestures  asking  the  experimenter  for  help, 
and  others  yet  appeared  to  be  expressions  of  acute  despair.  While 
Ave  are  unable,  as  yet,  to  understand  this  subject's  condition  well 
enough  to  allow  a  full  topological  representation,  we  think  that  it 
is  primarily  a  problem  of  overlapping  fields.    (Figure  21,  p.  267) 

Most  psychotic  patients  are  almost  constantly  in  an  overlaj)])ing 
field  situation,  comparable  to  normal  persons  at  times  of  extreme 
preoccupation,  whether  painful  as  in  anxiety  for  the  life  of  a  close 
friend,  or  related  to  excitements  of  a  happy  nature  as  in  the  case 
of  a  successful  young  lover.  The  response  to  one  and  the  same 
physical  environment  should  be  different  according  to  the  dynamic 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  one  field  or  the  other.  The  actual  re- 
sponse depends  upon  the  relative  potencies  of  the  two  fields. 

The  subject's  field  of  preoccupation,  Avhich  causes  tlie  decision 
retardation,  has  been  created  by  a  very  strong  conflict.  This  girl 
had  an  illegitimate  child  from  a  man  she  did  not  like.  During  the 
period  when  she  was  trying  to  decide  whether  to  marry  the  man 
she  detested,  as  her  family  advised,  or  to  raise  an  illegitimate  child, 
as  she  felt  inclined  to  do,  iier  illness  commenced  with  a  sudden  and 
extreme  retardation  of  the  decision  type.  Figuratively  speaking, 
she  came  to  a  complete  standstill  between  tAvo  tremendously  strong 
forces  of  opposite  directions.  It  is  known  that  wiien  a  i)er.son  is  in 
such  a  conflict  situation  betAveen  tAvo  equally  strong  forces  of  oppo- 
site direction  he  may  cease  to  locomote.  (See  LcAvin  (17).)  In  ;i 
case  like  the  i)resent  one  Avhere  each  alternative  is  highly  unplea- 
sant, the  subject  Avishes  to  postpone  the  decision  as  long  as  po.ssi- 
ble ;  she  does  not  want  to  make  the  decision.  As  the  subject  is  con- 
stantly under  the  etTect  of  tliis  ditlicult  situation  she  develops  a 
more  generalized  inability  for  decisions.  Every  decision  is  now 
painfully  prolonged  and  accompanied  by  .serious  distress. 
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This  intei'i^i-etation  of  the  cause  of  this  subject's  hesitation  in 
approaching  the  tasks  and  in  carrying  them  out  step  by  step  agrees 
well  with  the  fact  that  once  she  entered  the  level  of  aspiration  situ- 
ation, her  reactions  were  entirely  normal.  It  was  not  the  task  she 
feared,  nor  an  extraordinary  fear  of  failure,  but  just  the  moving 
away  from  where  she  is  at  any  time:   the  making  of  a  decision. 

Topological  Ayialysis  of  the  Maze  Experiment  with  a 
Motor  Keiarded  Subject 

Subject  31,  a  forty-six-year-old  farmer,  Avas  the  most  severely  re- 
tarded of  all  our  subjects.  He  moved  extremely  slowly,  e.  g.,  it 
took  him  five  seconds  to  rise  from  a  chair,  counting  the  time  from 
the  first  movement  to  an  erect  standing  position  before  he  had  made 
a  step  (the  same  action  takes  a  normal  person  approximately  .7 
second).  His  face  wore  a  set  expression  of  misery  and  discourage- 
ment which  did  not  change  at  all  throughout  the  experiment.  He 
did  not  appear  to  be  tense  or  agitated  at  any  time.  Passively,  he 
accepted  all  directions  from  the  outside  and  seemed  to  have  no  in- 
itiative in  either  carrying  them  out  or  in  resisting  them.  He  was 
practically  pushed  into  the  experimental  room  where  he  remained 
standing  motionless  as  soon  as  the  attendant  released  his  arm.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  tasks  or  the  people  in 
the  room,  and  complied  Avith  all  instructions  in  the  same  indifferent 
manner.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  region  of  performing 
the  tasks  had  a  negative  valence  for  him  because  it  forced  him  to 
move  about  and  j)ay  attention  to  things  outside  of  himself  which  he 
found  very  ditticult  to  do.  It  was  also  quite  clear  that  he  was  think- 
ing about  his  own  troubles  most  of  the  time,  as  he  gave  many  signs 
of  preoccupation  throughout  the  tasks.  For  this  reason,  we  have 
represented  the  situation  before  the  subject  made  his  first  choice, 
i.  e.,  before  he  had  entered  the  experimental  region,  as  a  situation  of 
overlapping  fields  (Figure  22,  p.  268).  It  was  only  because  of  the 
social  [)ressure  exerted  by  the  exi)erimenter  (ifp.x)  that  he  entered 
into  the  experimental  region  at  all.  We  knoAv  much  less  concerning 
the  nature  and  content  of  the  field  of  preoccupation  for  this  sub- 
ject than  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  decision  retarded  one.  We  do 
know,  however,  from  statements  which  this  subject  made  under  the 
influence  of  sodium  amytal,  and  after  he  had  improved  enough  to 
introspect  about  his  feelings,  that  he  thought  he  had  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin,  that  he  was  doomed  to  die,  and  that  every 
effort  on  his  part  to  enter  normally  into  activities  with  other  peo- 
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pie,  would  make  matters  worse  because  others  would  be  contami- 
nated by  contact  with  a  person  as  wicked  as  he.  The  sin  he  con 
sidered  unpardonable  was  masturbation,  and  he  thouglit  that  by 
this  action  he  had  become  the  murderer  of  millions  of  little  children 
who  otherwise  could  have  been  born.  Prom  this  we  can  conclude 
with  some  assurance  that  for  this  subject  more  or  less  every  region 
in  the  environment  had  a  negative  valence,  and  his  only  desire  was 
to  be  left  alone  with  his  horrible  thoughts.  In  the  representation 
of  the  field  of  preoccupation,  Ave  have  therefore  assigned  a  negative 
valence  to  all  regions.  The  only  force  is  fA,-nonA  whereby  A  rep- 
resents the  region  in  which  the  person  is  at  the  present.  This  force, 
then,  represents  the  tendency  against  any  locomotion.  Tiiis  repre- 
sentation to  some  degree  resembles  that  of  the  decision  retarded 
subject  (Figure  21.  ]i.  267),  and  indeed  they  botb  have  in  common 
a  strong  resistance  against  locomotions  of  any  kind.  Subject  31  is 
not  in  an  acute  conflict  situation ;  however,  he  does  not  have  to  make 
a  decision,  hut  he  is  surrounded  only  by  negative  valences,  which 
put  him  under  great  pressure. 

As  has  been  described  before,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  differ- 
ences between  the  decision  retarded  and  the  motor  retarded  sub- 
jects was  that  the  former  were  tense,  agitated  and  verj^  directed  in 
their  actions  while  tlie  latter  were  lethargic  and  apparently  lacked 
all  purpose.  This  difference  is  in  keeping  with  our  representation 
of  the  fields  of  preoccupation  in  Figure  21  and  Figure  22.  For 
the  motor  retarded  subject  who  is  surrounded  by  negative  valences 
the  i)redominating  force  is  fA,  n.,nA,  that  is,  the  force  against  leav- 
ing the  region  in  which  he  is.  This  force  can  be  represented  only 
by  borderline  forces.  These  forces  do  not  act  upon  the  person  im- 
mediately as  long  as  he  remains  in  A,  but  only  when  he  attempts  a 
locomotion  from  A  to  nonA.  In  the  case  of  the  decision  retarded 
subject,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  a  conflict  between  two  driv- 
ing forces  which  act  immediately  u])on  the  person,  even  while  she 
is  in  region  A.  According  to  the  more  systematic  treatment  of  this 
l)roblem  by  Lewin  (17)  it  is  U)gical  to  expect  that  the  ])erson  in  a 
conflict  between  two  driving  forces  shnnhl  sliow  a  great  deal  of 
tension,  while  when-  we  are  dealing  witli  borderline  forces,  friction 
is  to  be  expected  only  when  the  person  cros.ses  this  borderline. 

In  a  case  like  tliis,  where  the  subject  is  almost  mute  and  shows 
no  change  in  facial  expression,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  arrive 
at  an  estimate  of  the  forces  determining  his  chftices.  W«'  therefore 
do  not  otTer  a   topological   representation  of  the  choice  situation. 
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Whatever  we  know  concerning  the  forces  determining  this  subject's 
level  of  aspiration,  we  learned  from  his  introspections. 

We  reproduce  excerpts  from  his  introspections  after  the  maze  and  peg  board 
experiments  not  only  for  this  reason,  but  also  because  they  give  a  very  good 
impression  of  the  mood  characteristic  of  the  motor  retarded  subjects. 

Question:  When  you  went  to  the  table  for  the  first  time  to 
choose  a  board,  do  you  remember  why  you  took  the  one 
you  did  ? 

Answer:  (long  pause,  then  in  a  whisper)  Vou  said  I  eould  take 
the  one  I  wanted. 

Question:  Yes,  it  was  perfectly  all  right  to  take  that  one. 
But  do  you  remember  why  you  wanted  that  one  rather  than 
any  one  of  the  other  boards? 

Answer:     (long  pause)  I  couldn't  exactly  t-ell. 

Question:  Would  you  have  taken  this  big  one  up  here  (point- 
ing at  11)   just  as  soon? 

Answer:     (long  pause)    No,  not  tlic  big  one. 

Question :  Well,  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for  your 
taking  this  one,  then.  Is  it,  perhaps,  that  you  know  what 
tlio  reason  was,  and  that  it  is  kind  of  hard  to  tell  uie 
about  it .' 

Answer:    I  suppose  there  was  a  reason. 

Question :  When  you  could  not  do  some  of  them  in  time,  did 
it  make  you  kind  of  annoyed  or  did  it  make  you  want  to 
do  them  right  ? 

Answer :    No. 

(The  following  questions  and  answers  relate  to  instances  in  the  maze  ex- 
periment when  this  subject  raised  his  level  of  aspiration  after  failure.) 

Question:     And   then,   when   you    found   you    couldn't    do    that 

one,  you  went  back  to  take  another  one.    Do  you  remember, 

then,  why  you  took  the  one  you  did? 
Answer:     I   took   a   higher   one,   didn't   I?     (This   again   in   a 

whisper  after  long  pause) 
Question:    Yes,  it  was  perfectly  all  right  to  take  that  one,  but 

I  just  wondered  why  you  took  this  particular  one.- 
Answer:     (Veiy  long  pause,   answer   for   the  first   time   is  not 

audible,  second  time  still  in  a  low   whisper)    You  have  to 

keep  on  trying. 
Question:    And  then  you  took  another  one,  again  a  higher  one. 

For  the  same  reason? 
Answer:    Yes,  ma'am. 
Question:    When  you  were  working  on  those  over  there  (failure 

table)  did  you  sometimes  feel  that  you  would  have  liked  to 

stop,  but  just  went  on  anyway? 
Answer:     (Long  pause,  whisper)   You  have  to  keep  on  trying. 
Question :     Then  you   decided   to   stop   on   that   {-.ixk.   and    went 
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over  to  the  otlior  table  and  chose  oiu;  of  those  mazes.  Do 
you  ipiiKMiibpr  what  made  you  take  the  one  you  did? 

Answer:     (Wliisper)   The  first  one  would  have  been  too  easy. 

Quostidii :  Ami  then  you  coultln 't  do  that  one  (the  first  two 
(dioices  from  the  success  table  weic  failures  because  the 
subject  gave  u]>)  and  wont  to  take  again  a  liigher  one,  for 
the  same  reason,  1  take  it. 

Answer:     (Subject  nods  his  head) 

Question :  When  you  couldn  't  do  those,  did  you  think  that  per- 
haps you  might  take  an  easier  one  instead? 

Answer:  (Very  long  pause  during  which  subject  looks  more 
than  usually  uncomfortable.  Fin;illy  in  a  whisper)  I  sup- 
pose so,  but  you  have  to  keep  on  trying. 

Question:    Which  table  did  you  like  better  to  work  on? 

.\nsw(i-:    It  didn't  make  no  difference  to  me. 

From  these  excerpts  and  the  greneral  behavior  of  the  subject  we 
eonclndc  tluit  this  man  attaches  no  ]iositivp  valence  to  success,  nor 
does  he  fear  failure  to  any  appreciable  extent.  lie  is  strongly 
aware  of  the  social  demands  inherent  in  the  situation,  i.  e.,  he  knows 
at  about  which  level  his  achievements  ought  to  lie,  and  his  choices 
are  directed  by  this  more  general  standard.  Strangely  enough, 
therefore,  this  subject  is  realistic  in  his  choices  just  as  was  the 
equally  di.sturbed  decision  retarded  subject  52.  Tlie  subject's  fur- 
ther choices  were  determined  almost  entirely  by  the  sentiment. 
"You  have  to  keep  on  trying,"  which  seems  to  be  very  prominent 
among  depressed  patients. 

It  is  rather  common  for  normal  ])ersons  who  are  in  a  state  of 
distress  to,  as  it  were,  encapsulate  themselves  (See  LeAvin  (17,  p. 
95) )  and  thus  cut  themselves  off  from  the  world  around  them.  In 
such  cases  the  overt  behavior  of  the  person  is  frequently  ruled  by 
a  narrow  field,  his  immediate  surroundings.  Tiie  remarks  of  subject 
31  convey  the  impression  that  the  painful  cliaracter  of  his  life  situ- 
ation at  large  has  caused  tiie  field  guiding  his  momentary  actions 
to  shrink,  particularly  in  regard  to  time  perspective.  He  is  deter- 
mined almost  entirely  by  the  psychological  present.  While  the  nor- 
mal person  is  guided  largely  by  wliat  lie  expects  to  be  able  to  do. 
this  subject  is  determined  by  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  do. 

'Topological  Atuihjsia  of  the  Peg  Board  Experiment 
With  a  Xonretardfd  Depressed  Subject 

Subject  60  was  a  forty-one-year-old  single  woman  suffering  from 
her  first  depression.    She  accepted  the  experiment  as  a  part  of  the 
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hospital  routine,  though  slie  stated  freely  that  she  considered  it 
"rather  a  bother."  She  entered  the  experimental  situation  in  a 
perfectly  normal  manner,  concealing-  her  lack  of  interest  rather  in- 
adequately behind  a  courteous  and  quick  response  to  all  directions. 
Her  ex))ression  Avas  sad  and  tense,  and  her  face  reflected  her  every 
change  in  mood.  Her  eyes  were  red  from  crying  and  she  wrung 
her  hands  in  a  nervous  manner. 

In  her  case,  it  was  the  social  pressure  that  caused  her  to  enter 
the  experimental  region  at  all,  as  she  was  not  interested  in  the  tasks 
and  did  not  seem  to  think  that  she  could  gain  or  lose  anything  in 
working  on  them.  After  her  first  choice,  the  task  even  assumed  the 
character  of  a  barrier.  In  this  case  (represented  in  Figure  2o,  p. 
268)  the  subject  was  not  primarily  interested  in  succeeding  on  the 
tasks,  or  in  avoiding  failure,  but  her  main  goal  was  to  be  done  with 
the  test  as  quickly  as  possible  without  being  unco-operative.  Dur- 
ing the  choice  subject  60  was  in  part  determined  by  the  forces  or- 
dinarily active  in  this  situation,  and  in  part  by  the  more  dominant 
goal  of  getting  tlirough  the  tasks  quickly.  The  quickest  way  of 
getting  through  with  the  tasks  would  obviously  be  to  choose  always 
the  easiest  task.  Actually  the  subject  chose  the  same  level  of  dit¥i- 
culty  on  each  series,  though  not  the  lowest  one.  This  indicates  that 
the  social  force  which  prevented  her  from  discontinuation  also  lu-e- 
vented  her  from  choosing  a  level  definitely  below  her  ability. 

In  the  case  of  this  subject,  then,  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  was 
determined  predominantly  by  the  reality  factor,  since  she  did  not 
take  the  highest  task  on  which  she  believed  herself  capable  of  suc- 
ceeding, nor  was  she  determined  predominantly  by  her  fears  and 
hopes  in  regard  to  success  and  failure ;  her  choices  were  instead  de- 
termined by  a  goal  that  lay  outside  the  experimental  situation, 
namely,  to  get  through  the  test  as  speedily  as  possible. 

One  should  expect  that  a  subject  who  does  not  take  the  experi- 
ment verj'^  seriously  and  Avho  never  makes  more  than  one  choice  in 
a  series  would  not  react  very  strongly  to  success  and  failure.  In 
reality,  however,  subject  60  showed  a  strong  response  to  both.  She 
smiled  and  seemed  pleased  after  success  and  frowned,  became  em- 
barrassed and  obviously  irritated  after  failure.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  generally  use  the  emotional  expression  as  one  of  the  main 
symptoms  for  the  intensity  of  success  and  of  failure,  in  this  par- 
ticular case  we  believe  to  be  justified  in  considering  her  display  of 
emotionality  as  very  superficial,-**  showing  her  readiness  to  "i»la3' 

-'■*  Often  superfici.il  .■iiigcr  is  expressed  more  re.-idily  tluui  deep.     Dembo   (2). 
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the  game"  ami  behave  as  is  oxpeelcd  of  licr  i-atlici'  than  any  real 
involvement. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  can  find  nothinj^'  al)normal  in  the 
subject's  behavior  in  regard  to  the  level  of  asi)iration  situation. 
Any  normal  subject  miglit  have  done  tlie  same  if  he  were  obliged  to 
take  a  test  whicli  did  not  interest  him.  As  subject  (iO's  behavior  is 
characteristic  for  that  ot  all  other  nonretarded  subjects,  we  cannot 
jiscribe  this  to  chance,  but  nuist  consider  it  typical.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  also  in  the  statistical  analysis  the  noni-etarded  grouj) 
was  closer  to  the  normal  than  any  of  the  other  types  of  depi'essives. 
This  is  .so,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  nonretarded  subjects 
were  seriously  ill  and  very  deeply  tlepressed.  It  seems  that  in  this 
group  of  depressives  the  distur))anc<'  affects  only  the  mental  eon- 
tent,  but  not  the  other  psychic  functions.  Ft  reminded  us  somewhat 
of  one  type  of  i)aranoid  condition  when  the  patients  are  likewise 
greatly  disturbed  in  one  sphere,  that  of  their  fixed  delusions,  but 
may  ])ass  for  normal  in  all  other  respects. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  ONSET  AND  COURSE  OF  THE 

ILLNESS  m  MOTOR  RETARDED  AND  DECISION 

RETARDED  SUBJECTS 

Hi  an  attempt  to  understand  tlie  nature  of  motor  i-etardation  and 
decision  retardation  as  fully  as  possible,  we  investigated  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  on.set  and  the  course  of  the  illness  for 
each  of  our  subjects.  We  found  tluit  in  our  three  ca.ses  of  decision 
retardation  tiie  depression  developed  in  response  to  a  \ei-y  definite 
environmental  conflict.  The  case  of  subject  52,  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  V,  is  a  good  example.  It  is  of  interest  in  this 
connection  that  this  girl,  who  developed  a  .severe  de])ressiou  while 
attempting  to  decide  whether  to  marry  a  man  she  disliked  or  to 
raise  an  illegitinuite  child,  and  who  was  ill  foi-  more  than  four 
months,  recovered  fully  within  three  weeks  after  she  hatl  been  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  hei-  bal)\-.  We  consider  this  a  proof  of  the 
fact  that  her  illness  developed  in  relation  to  the  ditlieult  conflict 
situation  in  which  she  was  |)lace(|.  ioi-  she  recovered  as  soon  as  the 
death  of  the  baby  relieved  her  from  tlie  necessity  of  choosing  be- 
tween two  extremely  unpleasant  alternatives. 

Not  all  of  our  ca.ses  are  e<pially  clear  cut.  and  in  the  following 
we  give  some  more  examples  of  conflict  situations  accom|)anying 
the  onset  of  d«*cision  retardations.-" 

s»  Casfs  1  iiixl  .<  an*  exi»oriini>iital  snbjfi-tjt;  ('.•ist-  '2  in  fjikni  frum  :i  rcrnrd. 
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1.  A  thirty-four-year-old  Catholic  woman  who  had  been  in  love  with  a  man 
of  a  different  faith  and  had  a  child  from  him,  was  forced  by  her  family  to 
marry  a  Catholic  man.  She  developed  a  depression  soon  after  her  husband 
changed  his  religion  and  joined  the  church  to  which  her  former  lover  belonged. 
In  psychiatric  interviews  she  stated  that  she  felt  her  sacrifice  had  been  in  vain ; 
and  if  it  w-as  all  riglit  for  her  husband  to  change  his  faith,  it  would  have  been 
all  right  for  her  to  do  the  same  and  marry  the  man  she  wanted. 

2.  A  twenty-one-year-old  married  man  was  promoted  to  a  more  responsible 
position.  Very  shortly  before  the  onset  of  the  illness,  the  store  in  which  he 
worked,  Avas  robbed.  Immediately  after  this,  the  patient  became  at  first  less 
efficient  and  later  incapable  of  working,  due  to  extreme  indecision  which 
reached  the  point  where  it  took  him  five  minutes  before  he  was  able  to  answer 
a  simple  question,  and  where  he  was  incapable  of  deciding  which  food  to  eat, 
Avhich  clothes  to  wear,  etc.,  etc.  In  psychiatric  interviews,  under  the  influence 
of  sodium  aniytal,  the  patient  related  that  as  a  young  man  he  himself  had 
stolen  some  money  from  a  store.  He  had  never  been  apprehended,  and  at  the 
present  time  he  felt  afraid  that  his  superiors  would  find  out  about  it  and  dis- 
charge him.  This  subject  recovered  very  suddenly,  from  one  day  to  another, 
while  visiting  with  his  wife  on  a  one-day  parole  from  the  hospital. 

3.  A  sixty-year-old  married  wonum  developed  a  decision  retardation  after 
the  following  three  things  had  happened  within  three  weeks.  Her  favorite 
brother  committed  suicide ;  her  mother  died  unexpectedly ;  a  sister  sued  the 
patient,  claiming  that  the  latter  had  stolen  some  of  their  mother 's  belongings 
before  the  auction  Avhich  Avas  to  benefit  all  of  the  siblings. 

As  is  evident  from  these  examples,  the  euvironmental  difficulty 
leading  to  the  depression  was  not  always  the  necessity  for  a  deci- 
sion. Extreme  feelings  of  ginlt  (as  in  case  2),  or  regret  (as  in 
case  1),  or  simply  the  accumulation  of  distressing  events  (as  in 
case  3),  may  bring  on  the  illness.  No  such  environmental  trouble 
was  discovered  in  the  history-  of  any  of  our  motor  retarded  subjects. 

In  order  to  find  out  whether  this  is  merely  a  chance  result  or 
whether  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  real  distinction,  we  abstracted 
in  detail  twenty  cases  of  manic-depressive  depressions,  chosen  arbi- 
trarily from  a  list  of  all  manic-depressive  patients  who  had  entered 
the  Iowa  Psychopathic  Hospital  in  1936.  We  used  only  records  that 
were  detailed  enough  to  permit  a  classification  into  the  five  types 
of  depressions  which  we  used  in  our  analysis.  Table  11  indicates 
the  results  of  this  study,  together  with  the  same  information  con- 
cerning our  experimental  subjects.  The  number  of  subjects  is  too 
small  and  the  method  of  determining  the  type  of  retardation  too 
crude,  to  allow  of  any  definite  conclusions,  but  the  fact  that  even 
in  a  small  random  sample  the  presence  of  environmental  conflict 
so  definitely  correlates  with  a  certain  type  of  retardation,  strongly 
suggests  a  causal  relationship  between  these  factors. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  outline  the  circumstances  under  which  some  of  the 
typical  motor  retardations  developed.  Subject  31  (see  Chapter  Y),  e.  g.,  de- 
veloped his  first  depression  following  an  attack  of  Hu,  and  his  second  depres- 
sion ten  years  later  following  a  slight  heat  stroke.  Another  subject  very  grad- 
u;illy  developed  a  motor  retardation  after  a  person  susp<?cted  of  having  tuber- 
culosis had  drunk  from  his  coffee  cup. 

Motor  retardations  are  found,  of  course,  not  only  in  numic-de- 
pressivc  i)syclio.ses  but  also  in  several  other  mental  tlisturl)ances, 
notably  catatonic  schizophrenia  and  postenceplialitijs  in  adults. 

If  our  impression  in  regard  to  the  relationsliip  between  tlie  i)res- 
ence  or  absence  of  enviromnental  conflict  and  the  type  of  retarda- 
tion is  correct,  we  may  say  that  the  decision  retardation  appears 
to  resemble  psychoneui'otic  mechanisms  of  dealing:  with  difficult 
life  situations,  while  motor  retardation  is  more  like  an  organic  ill- 
ness. 

Dirt'erenccs  liclateil  to  the  Degree  of  Ketartlation 

Some  of  tiie  effects  of  extreme  retardation  upon  the  subject's 
l)eliavior  in  tiie  level  of  aspiration  situation,  are  related  not  so  much 
to  tlie  type  of  retardation  as  to  tJie  degree  of  such  disturbance. 

With  some  of  our  ver>'  disturbed  patients,  ])erha|)s  the  most  out- 
standing thing  was  that  they  did  not  seem  to  think  or  act  in  units 
of  normal  size.  Subject  57.  e.  g..  who  was  severely  decision  re- 
tarded, needed  a  special  decision  period  for  each  very  small  parti- 
cle of  what  seemed  one  unit  of  action  to  us.  For  instance  in  solv- 
ing the  mazes,  she  would  grasp  the  iiencil,  then  make  a  pause,  then 
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pick  it  lip  and  pause  again,  then  move  it  to  the  paper,  pause  again, 
make  a  line  along  half  of  one  path,  pause  again,  etc.  This  was 
even  more  noticeable  in  the  peg  board  experiment  when  taking  one 
l)eg,  and  putting  it  into  the  board,  seemed  to  be  a  separate  action 
each  time,  totally  unrelated  to  the  preceding  and  the  subsequent 
action  of  inserting  a  peg.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  in 
subject  31  (motor  retarded)  who  did  not  stir  when  he  was  asked, 
"Please,  get  up  and  get  the  board  from  the  table  in  the  far  corner 
of  the  room."  But  when  the  experimenter  asked  him,  specifically 
giving  each  part  of  the  directions  after  the  i)reeeding  step  had  been 
carried  out,  to  please  get  up,  turn  around,  walk  towards  the  table 
in  the  far  end  of  the  room,  take  the  board,  and  bring  it  back  to  his 
seat,  he  accomplished  the  action  without  much  difficulty. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  normal  persons  under  the  influence 
of  extreme  fatigue  or  psychological  satiation.  (See  Karsten  (12).) 
Words  and  actions  lose  their  meaning  because  the  units  break  up 
into  small  parts,  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  field  disin- 
tegrates. This  phenomenon  has  been  called  by  Karsten  (12)  Gest- 
altzerfall  (disintegration  of  wholes). 

In  order  to  have  a  level  of  aspiration  and  to  experience  success 
or  failure,  a  person  must  be  able  to  maintain  a  certain  hierarchy  of 
goals.  There  must  be  one  larger  goal,  such  as  "to  do  as  well  as 
possible  on  the  tasks, ' '  and  several  subgoals,  such  as  succeeding  on 
specific  levels  of  difficulty,  which  must  be  kept  in  a  certain  rela- 
tionship to  the  main  goal.  This  presupposes  the  maintenance  of 
certain  "natural"  units  of  action.  We  define  a  unit  of  action  by 
saying  that  a  natural  unit  of  action  shows  a  higher  degree  of  unity 
from  its  beginning  to  its  end  than  with  other  parts  of  the  larger 
activity  of  which  it  is  a  part.  To  be  more  concrete:  The  three 
trials  on  each  board  (one  task)  are  normally  one  action.  The  in- 
structions are  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  up  one  goal  for  the 
three  performances  together.  The  goal  for  this  unit  is  success  on 
each  trial  (in  some  cases  it  may  also  be  to  succeed  on  at  least  one 
of  them).  Within  this  larger  action  (task)  each  trial  is  in  itself  a 
unit  of  action  to  a  higher  degree  than  is  the  total  task.  The  begin- 
ning of  one  trial  and  the  end  of  performance  on  the  same  trial  are 
more  closely  interdependent  than  the  beginning  of  one  trial  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  Normally,  each  trial  is  the  smallest  unit  of 
action,  and  there  is,  psychologically  speaking,  no  further  differenti- 
ation into  rows  or  individual  pegs  (which,  physically  are  still 
smaller  subuuits).    In  our  severely  retarded  subjects,  however,  the 
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Figure  24.  Disintegration  of  Normal  Units  of  Action  inKetanlcil  Subjects 
The  normal  person  is  able  to  maintain  a  hierarchy  of  goals  and  subgoals 
related  to  certain  "natural"  units  of  action  which  in  the  peg  board  experi- 
ment seem  to  consist  of  such  units  as  a  complete  series  of  trials,  a  com 
plete  task,  an  individual  trial  within  one  task.  The  ictarded  subjects  often  had 
no  unit  larger  than  a  single  row  of  pegs  within  one  trial,  and  an  even  more 
common  unit  with  them  seemed  to  be  the  discrete  act  of  picking  up  and  insert- 
ing a  single  peg.  With  such  a  disintegrated  structurization  of  the  field  we 
could  hardly  expect  the  subject  to  experience  success  and  failure  in  regard  to 
performance  demanding  larger  units  of  action. 

interrelation  of  these  parts  of  the  action  as  a  whole  was  greatly 
changed  or  even  lost  sight  of.  Figure  24  represents  schematically 
the  difference  between  a  normally  integrated  structurization  and 
disintegration  on  the  peg  board  experiment. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  person  for  whom  each  row  of  pegs  represents 
an  entirely  different  action  cannot  experience  success  or  failure  in 
regard  to  the  performance  on  the  board  (task)  as  this  performance 
hardly  exists  as  a  whole  for  him.  Such  lack  of  appreciation  and 
reaction  to  success  and  failure  was  exactly  what  we  found  in  our 
most  severely  retarded  subject;?.  They  did  not  show  any  differ- 
ence in  their  behavior  after  success  and  failure;  sometimes  they 
continued  the  movement  of  picking  up  pegs  and  putting  them  into 
the  holes  after  the  board  was  filled,  apparently  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  completed  the  trial ;  they  never  knew  Avhether  or  not 
they  were  expected  to  try  a  certain  board  over  again,  indicating 
that  for  them  tlie  three  trials  on  one  board  were  not  at  all  related 
to  each  other.  In  other  words,  for  these  subjects  the  structure  of 
the  task  had  changed  from  a  task  with  a  defiiiite  end  to  one  with  an 
indefinite  end.  (See  Zeigarnik  (24).)  Karsten  (12)  found  disinte- 
gration of  larger  units  of  action  in  states  of  psychological  satiation. 
Barker,  Dembo,  and  Lewin  ^^  found  a  similar  dedifferentiation  or 
regression  to  more  primitive  levels  of  action  in  situations  of  great 
pressure  or  tension.     Such  a  disintegration  of  the  field  was  ob- 

^P  Lewin,  Kurt,  Dembo,  Tamara,  and  Barker,  Roger:     Experiments   in   frua- 
tration  and  regression  in  children.     Unpublished  study. 
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served  in  decision  retarded  and  in  motor  retarded  subjects.  This 
leads  us  to  consider  this  phenomenon  as  related  to  the  degree  rather 
than  to  the  type  of  retardation. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  OFR  FINDINGS  AND 

SOME  OF  THE  SUGGESTED  THEORIES  OF 

ABNORMAL  AND   NORMAL 

MOOD  CHANGES 

Euphoric  and  Depressed  Moods  in  Normal  Subjects 

Johnson  (10)  of  Stanford  University  has  published  a  most  inter- 
esting experimental  study  of  mood  changes  in  normal  subjects.  On 
the  assumption  that  normal  mood  swings  differ  from  abnormal  ones 
in  degree  rather  than  in  quality,  she  tested  her  subjects  for  most 
of  the  behavior  items  which  have  been  found  to  differentiate  manic 
from  depressed  patients.  She  found  that  in  each  case  the  difference 
between  normals  in  a  euphoric  and  in  a  depressed  mood  lies  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  difference  reported  between  manic  and  de- 
pressed patients.  Some  of  her  specific  results  are  of  interest  to  us, 
because  they  measure  the  same  or  very  similar  items  as  those  re- 
ported in  our  study. 

She  measured  the  speed  of  decision,  for  instance,  and  found  that 
it  was  longer  for  her  subjects  in  the  depres.sed  state  than  in  the  eu- 
phoric one,  and  that  almost  all  of  the  subjects  reported  a  feeling 
of  indecision  and  conflict  as  accompanying  their  depressions.  It 
was  of  great  interest  to  us  that  this  author  was  able  to  distinguish 
two  types  of  depressions,  roughly  corresponding  to  our  motor  and 
decision  retardations,  among  her  normal  subjects.  She  states  :  "It 
seems  a  defensible  hypothesis  that  there  are  here  involved  different 
types  of  depressions.  One  is  the  more  usual  apathetic  depression; 
the  other  analogous  to  the  agitated  depressions  of  psychotics. " 
(p. 195) 

Johnson  (10)  interprets  the  depressed  and  euplioric  states,  both 
normal  and  abnormal,  in  terms  of  the  expansion  and  retraction  of 
the  ego.  She  feels  that  increase  in  mental  and  physical  energy, 
shorter  as.sociation  time,  decisiveness,  pleasant  feelings  towards 
others,  and  a  mental  content  directed  towards  the  present  and  the 
future,  are  descriptive  of  a  state  of  ego  expansion,  while  the  oppo- 
site feelings  correspond  to  the  ego  retraction.  This  is  a  stimulating 
hypothesis,  but  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  accepting  this  formula- 
tion for  abnormal  mood  swings  as  it  stands,  because  there  are  too 
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luauy  behavior  charaetoristies  of  manic  and  depressor]  patients  that 
seem  to  point  in  a  dirt'erent  direction.  Thus,  we  found  our  de- 
pressed subjects  to  bo  more  susceptible  to  social  components  of  the 
experimental  situation.  Thoy  reacted  to  the  experimenter  and  to 
fjenorally  accepted  social  standards  of  behavior  much  more  strongly 
tiian  any  of  the  manic  subjects.  Moreover,  we  know  that  depres- 
.sives  are  self-centered  not  only  in  the  sense  of  wanting  to  be  alone 
with  their  thoughts  and  avoiding  contact  witii  reality  (wiiioh  reac- 
tion is  much  more  characteristic  of  schizophrenic  states),  but  in 
the  sense  that  all  things  on  the  outside  are  related  to  their  own  par- 
ticular worries.  Thoy  fool  tliat  otiioi-  patients  cannot  be  cured  be- 
cause they  themselvos  take  too  much  of  the  physician's  time,  or 
oven  that  some  terrible  fate  will  befall  humanity  because  of  their 
evil  deeds.  These  trends  may  be  interpreted  as  a  kind  of  ego  ex- 
l)ansion,  so  that  wo  prefer  not  to  formulate  our  findings  and  im- 
pressions in  terms  of  this  concept. 

Another  point  whore  our  observations  disagree  with  Johnson's 
(10)  findings  concerns  the  regressive  tendencies  of  thought.  She 
finds  that  free  associations  bring  out  a  much  higlior  percentage  of 
responses  related  to  childhood  events,  in  the  depressed  state  than 
in  the  manic  one.  While  we  have  no  quantitative  data  on  this  point, 
we  have  gone  over  all  statements  that  the  subjects  made  during  the 
experiments  and  have  taken  all  references  regarding  the  mental 
content  of  the  .subjects  that  wore  to  be  found  in  the  hospital  rec- 
ords. From  these  sources  it  seems  to  us  that  manic  patients  have  a 
decided  tendency  to  talk  about  i)revious  experiences,  especially 
painful  ones,"^!  and  mention  the  future  i-aroly  and  in  a  vague  and 
.superficial  manner.  The  (loi)ressives,  on  the  other  hand,  always  a])- 
pear  to  be  much  aware  of  the  future  Owe  of  the  outstanding  symji- 
toms  of  depression  is  liopolessnoss.  Depressed  patients  fool  tliat  the 
future  has  nothing  in  store  for  thoni.  that  tliey  are  going  to  be  sent 
to  a  i)onitontiary  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins,  that  thoy  are  go- 
ing to  burn  otoriudly  in  the  fires  of  hell,  etc.  Very  frequently  it  is 
this  fear  of  tlie  future  which  seems  to  cause  pronounced  suicidal 
tendencies.  It  is.  of  course,  equally  true  that  depressives  have  a 
tendency  to  brood  over  past  events  and  to  blame  themselves  for 
jiast  mistakes.  These  past  events,  however,  have  a  very  real  con- 
nection to  the  preseirt  or  future  in  the  mind  of  the  depressed  pa- 
tient.    It  is  because  of,  his  past  sins  that  he  has  to  suffer  now.     In 

■<>  S«'|iilder  (20)  hji.s  inndc  the  same  observation  though  he  draw.s  entirely 
tliflfert'nt  eoiu'lusioii.s  from  it.    (S«m'  p.  20").) 
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the  manic,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  close  relationship 
between  the  past  events  about  which  they  talk  and  the  present  or 
future.  The  reason  for  their  remembering  these  things  appears  to 
be  that  past  failures  and  disappointments  are  still  painful  to  them, 
i.  e,,  the  conflict  has  not  been  entirely  overcome. 

While  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  draAving  any  conclusions  from 
these  observations,  we  tiiink  that  they  indicate  a  need  for  caution 
in  applying  terms  like  "regression"  and  "ego  expansion  and  re- 
traction" in  the  descrijition  of  mood  swings. 

Our  Findings  in  Relation  to  Some  Theories  on  the 
.Manic-Depressive  Psychoses 

Our  study  was  not  set  up  for  the  development  of  a  theory  of  the 
manic-depressive  psychosis,  but  only  to  compare  the  behavior  of  the 
two  extremes  of  mood  disturbance  in  a  specific  situation.  Never- 
theless, the  assumption  of  anyone  of  the  theories  outlined  in  Chap- 
ter I  Avovdd  lead  us  to  expect  a  certain  behavior  in  the  level  of  as- 
piration situation. 

If  MacDougall's  (18)  theory  of  the  predominance  of  self-assert- 
ive tendencies  in  the  manic  state,  and  submissive  tendencies  in  the 
depressive  state  were  correct,  we  should  expect  very  little  conflict 
over  decisions  in  the  extreme  euphorias  and  depressions,  as  the 
tendencies  opposed  to  the  dominant  ones  Avould  not  become  active 
at  all  (See  p.  20")  for  discussion).  In  reality,  however,  we  found 
that  the  amount  and  severity  of  conflict  depends  upon  quite  differ- 
ent factors. 

The  tlieory  advanced  by  Hender.son  and  Gillespie  (8)  (See  p.  205 
for  discussion.)  that  the  manic  state  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  long 
repressed  wish,  and  tlie  depression  develops  if  strong  guilt  feelings 
were  attached  to  the  wish,  does  not  agree  with  our  observations. 
Both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  we  have  found  that  manic 
patients  are  tremendously  afraid  of  failure  and  will  go  to  any 
length  in  attempting  to  avoid  it.  This,  as  well  as  the  fear  and  com- 
bativeness,  so  frequently  encountered  in  manics,  hardly  corres- 
ponds to  the  elation  over  the  reaching  of  a  goal.  In  addition,  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  a  situation  corresponding  to  wish  fulfill- 
ment or  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  wish  to  which  guilt  feelings  were 
att-ached,  prior  to  the  development  of  the  psychosis,  in  any  of  our 
cases.  We  have  found,  however,  in  both  manic  and  depressive  his- 
tories situations  of  frustration,  of  undue  environmental  stress,  and 
of  specific  conflicts. 
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We  feel  unable  to  relate  the  psychoanalytic  theory  of  manic- 
depresvsive  psychoses  in  terms  of  libidinal  ren:ression  to  our  study 
because  in  manic-(le]iressive  patients  we  observed  no  behavior  that 
could  be  considered  indicative  of  a  re{?ression  to  the  oral  or  anal 
stajre  of  libidinal  dev('lo])nient. 

However,  our  findings  may  have  some  contribution  to  make  to 
the  psyciioanalytic  description  of  i)ersonality  organization  during 
the  manic-depressive  psychoses.  As  discussed  earlier,  psychoanal- 
ysts feel  tluit  during  the  depression  the  patient's  "super-ego"  is 
extraordinai-ily  dominant  and  as  it  were,  punishes  the  ego.  We 
have  found  every  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  strong  super-ego 
in  our  depressed  patients.  Their  suscejjtibility  to  the  social  ele- 
ments of  the  experimental  situation  and  the  fact  that  they  forced 
tiiemselves  to  "keej)  on  trying"  when  they  should  liave  liked  not 
to  do  the  tasks  at  all  furnishes  good  illustration  for  this  fact.  In 
the  manic  state,  as  the  i)sychoanalysts  see  it,  the  super-ego  is  iden- 
tified with  the  ego,  and  the  latter  may  express  itself  unhindered. 
Our  observations  rather  disagree  with  such  a  view.  The  fact  that 
the  manics  Avere  so  greatly  afraid  of  failure,  and  so  conscious  of 
any  posvsible  disapproval  from  the  experimenter  indicate,  it  seems 
to  us,  the  presence  of  an  active  if  not  normally  effective  super-ego. 

White's  (23)  description  of  the  manic  phase  as  a  "flight  into 
reality"  coincides  very  well  with  the  behavior  observed  l)y  us.  It 
takes  into  account  the  fear  of  being  hurt,  the  necessity  of  constant 
activity  in  an  effort  to  "run  away"  from  the  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailing in  any  region  where  the  patient  may  be,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  euphoria,  the  at  fii'st  very  high  estimate  of  one's  own  abil- 
ities, which  drops  to  a  very  low  level  after  the  first  encounter  with 
failure. 

8Um:mary 

The  shifts  of  the  level  of  aspiration  under  the  effect  of  success 
and  failure  were  measured  for  sixteen  manic,  twenty-four  de- 
pressed, and  thirty-eight  normal  subjects.  In  one  of  the  experi- 
mental situations  the  subjects  chose  from  a  series  of  paper  and 
pencil  mazes  arranged  in  the  order  of  difliculty.  They  were  given 
failure  on  as  many  mazes  as  they  took  from  one  entire  .series  and 
success  on  all  of  their  choices  from  anotlier  series  of  mazes.  In 
the  other  experinuMital  set-\ip  we  used  twelve  peg  boards  which 
were  graded  in  size,  and  the  subjects  were  made  to  experience  vary- 
ing degrees  of  .success  and  failure  on  different  series  of  tasks.   The 
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subject's  choice  of  a  task  on  a  given  level  of  difficulty  was  con- 
sidered his  momentary  level  of  aspiration. 

Considerable  differences  in  the  behavior  durin»  the  experiment 
were  found  to  be  related  to  the  state  of  the  person.  Hypomanic 
subjects  eutered  the  experimental  situation  freely,  had  a  liioh  be- 
f>innin<;  level  of  asjiii-ation.  but  wei-c  vei-y  labile  in  sliiftin<r  theii- 
level  of  aspiration  in  both  directions.  They  seemed  abnormally 
sensitive  to  both  success  and  failure,  ^lanic  subjects  were  often 
too  distractable  lo  maintain  a  ji'oal  idea;  the,y  sometimes  refused  1o 
attem])t  the  tasks  for  fear  of  failure.  Their  level  ol'  aspiration  Avas 
labile,  but  typically  low  on  all  Itiit  the  first  choices. 

It  was  fouiul  that  the  different  conditions  commonly  o-rouped 
together  in  psychiatric  diagnoses  as  manic-depressive  ]).sychosis,  de- 
pressed type,  may  cori-espond  to  psychologically  different  states. 
Retardation,  one  of  the  cardiiuil  symi)toms  of  depression,  may  be  of 
two  types:  (1)  motor  retardation  which  consists  in  an  inability  to 
perform  motoric  functions  at  a  normal  speed,  and  (2)  decision  re- 
tardation which  consists  in  a  ])i-()nounced  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
any  decision,  not  accom]ianied  by  a  similar  slowing  down  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  action  once  decided  upon.  On  the  basis  of  our  qualita- 
tive obsen^ations  the  depressed  subjects  were  classified  into  five 
groups :  decision  retarded,  major  decision  retarded,  decision  and 
motor  retarded,  motor  retarded,  and  nonretarded.  Quantitative 
measurements  of  the  speed  of  decision  and  the  speed  of  movement 
support  this  qualitative  distinction.  An  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  onset  of  the  illness  and  of  the  course 
of  the  illness  revealed  a  pronounced  difference  between  the  motor 
retarded  and  the  decision  retarded  grouj).  Decision  retardation 
developed  in  connection  with  an  environmental  t-onfliet  of  central 
impoi'tance  to  the  person  in  almost  all  cases  while  no  such  environ- 
mental conflicts  could  be  found  in  the  histories  of  any  of  our  motor 
retarded  subjects. 

The  subjects'  behavior  in  the  level  of  aspiration  situation  was 
found  to  depend  (aside  from  the  state  of  the  ])erson)  also  upon 
the  meaning  which  the  experiment  had  for  them.  Three  important 
cases,  that  of  the  exj)eriment  as  a  i)leasant  field,  an  unjileasant 
field,  and  as  a  means  to  an  end  were  discussed  in  detail. 

Comparing  the  manics  with  the  depressives  as  a  whole  group 
(disregarding  the  different  types  of  retardation),  it  was  found  that 
the  manics  had  a  greater  mobility  of  the  level  of  aspiration  and  a 
shorter  dni'ation  of  choice.     Thev  are  more  sensitive  to  success  and 
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failure  and  particularly  to  failure,  in  as  far  as  tlie  effect  of  success 
and  failure  is  more  directly  reflected  in  their  overt  behavior  and 
in  the  shifts  of  their  level  of  aspiration.  The  depressives  may  be 
equally  affected  by  success  or  failure,  but  their  choices  appear  to 
depend  to  a  very  hiph  dep-ree  upon  such  factors  as  duty  and  ac- 
cepted social  standards  (what  a  person  "oupht  to  do")  and  are 
therefore  less  directly  dependent  upon  the  ox])erienee  of  success 
and  failure  on  the  tasks. 

The  duration  of  choice  as  an  index  for  the  severity  of  conflict 
was  proved  valid  by  the  fact  that  for  all  groups  of  subjects  the 
duration  of  choice  in  cases  Avhei'e  fluctuation  had  been  observed 
was  much  longer  than  the  duration  of  choice  in  eases  without  fluc- 
tuation. Among  the  different  types  of  retardation  all  indications 
of  the  presence  of  conflict  were  marked  for  the  decision  retarded 
subjects  and  least  marked  for  the  motor  retarded  ones.  The  non- 
retarded  depressives  more  closely  approached  the  normal  reaction 
than  any  other  group. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  level  of  aspiration  presents  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  this  behavior  we 
are  dealing  with  a  combination  of  cognitive  problems  related  to  the 
realistic  judgment  of  one's  own  ability  and  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  problems  of  values,  needs,  and  goals 
on  the  other  hand.  We  believe  that  a  step  towards  the  .solution  of 
this  problem  can  be  made  by  taking  into  account  the  element  of 
time  perspective,  especially  wishes  and  expectations  in  regard  to 
the  psychological  future  (reality  and  irreality  levels  in  the  psycho- 
logical future).  It  is  possible  to  correlate  certain  values  of  potency 
to  the  subjective  probability  of  success  and  failure  on  each  task. 
Whether  or  not  the  subject  chooses  another  task  or  discontinues, 
as  well  as  the  actual  choice,  depends  upon  the  interaction  of  the 
following  factors:  the  strength  of  the  positive  and  negative  va- 
lences attached  to  success  and  failure  on  each  level  of  difificulty, 
the  subject's  estimate  of  the  probability  of  success  and  failure  on 
each  level  of  difficulty,  and  the  strength  of  his  desire  to  discontinue. 
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FRlENDSIirP  BLANK 

1.  If  you  wcio  askerl  to  pick  your  four  best  friends  in  this  grydc  to  work  witli 
you  on  a  project  wlioui  would  you  ciioosc  ? 

1 3 

2 4 

2.  Tn  every  group  tliere  are  certain  people  with  whom  it  is  harder  for  us  to 
work.  What  four  people  in  this  grade  would  you  least  like  to  have  work 
with  you? 

1 ;i 

2. 4 

;>.  If  your  assigiuiient  fur  tomorrow  is  to  look  u|)  some  references  in  the  li- 
brary with  one  other  i)artiier,  wliom  do  you  (dioose  for  your  partner? 


4.     You  have  a  sled  which  is  just  right   for  two  [leople  to  sit  on.    Whom  would 
you  pick  to  go  sliding  with  you  ? 


.1.  After  school  of  course  you  have  time  to  play  at  home.  Now  think  cai'e- 
fully  and  write  the  names  of  the  persons  you  play  Avith  most.  They  do  not 
need  to  be  in  this  class.  First  write  the  name  of  the  one  you  play  with 
most,  then  next,  and  next. 

1 3 

2 4 

G.     What  are  the  names  of  your  two  best  friends  in  the   grade? 

1 2 

OBSERVATION   TECHN IQUES 
Observing  Social  Interactions 

iiecord  by  means  of  symbols  (see  p.  70)  the  interactions  between  the  five 
children  and  between  the  children  and  the  leader  in  terms  of  the  criteria  listed 
below.  Distinguish  between  initiated  social  actions  and  actions  of  response 
such  as  compliance,  resistance,  ignoring,  etc. 

Asccndanl  Actions   ( z' )    (A  modification  of  Jack's  (54)  criteria) 

1.  ^'erl)ally  attempts  to  secuic  materials  from  companion. 

2.  Forcibly  attmijits  to  sccnrc  materials  from  comi)anioii. 

3.  Verbally  attempts  to  direct  companion's  behavior. 

4.  Forcibly  attenii)ts  to  direct  companion's  belmvior. 
.1.  Forbids,  criticizes,  reproves. 

G.     Expresses  rivalry  with   comparison  to  own   jicrsonal   advantage. 

7.  Makes  aggressive  denuinds  for  attention. 

8.  Verbally  "destructive"  approaclies   (i.  e.,  sarcasm,  belittling). 

Submissive  Actions  (\) 

1.  Asks  for  direction  of -behavior  from  another. 

2.  Remarks  showing  recognition  of  own  inferior  status  (in  ability,  strcngtli, 

etc.). 

3.  Asking  for  pt  rntission  to  participate  ratlier  than  offtrimi  to   participati  . 

4.  Compliance  to  ascendant   approaclies. 
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Objective,  Matter-of-Fact  Actions  (->) 

1.  A  "non-ego-involved"  action  in  the  sense  that  there  seems  to  be  no  im- 
plication of  attacking  or  defending  status  in  relation  to  someone  else 
(i.  e.,  no  attitude  of  "I'm  better  than  you"  or  "I  envy  you"  or  "I'll 
pull  you  down  to  my  level.") 

2.  Impersonal  and  unemotional  in  cliaracter. 

3.  Expresses  a  predonunant  interest  in  the  jtroduct,  the  activity,  rather 
than  in  the  social  relationship  involved. 

Purposeful  Ignoring  of  Behavior  (o) 

To  be  recorded  only  when  it  is  clear  tliat  the  social  approach  has  been  per- 
ceived and  thus  that  the  lack  of  response  is  a  purposeful  ignoring  rather  than 
a  question  of  not  having  heard  or  felt  tlie  approach. 

An  Interaction  Chain 

1.  A  series  of  interactions  related  by  a  similar  verbal  focus  (content). 

2.  A  series  of  interactions  related  to  each  other  as  the  perseveration  of  the 
influence  of  one  initiating  approach. 

3.  The  end  of  the  chain  should  give  the  observer  the  feeling  that  something 
is  settled  or  left  unsettled  as  the  focus  of  interactions  moves  on  to  some- 
thing else. 

Observing  Group  Structure 

Sui  group  Org  a  n  izatio  n 

In  general,  subgroups  may  be  regarded  as  existing  because  of  (1)  the  bind- 
ing factor  of  an  activity,  or  (2)  the  binding  factor  of  social  attraction  (i.  e., 
to  be  with  friends,  to  follow  a  leader,  etc.).  Both  factors  are  functioning  in 
most  situations.  For  our  purposes  here  we  will  study  activity  gi'oupings,  and 
also  conversation  groupings  (stenogi'aphic  record).  As  the  criterion  for  re- 
garding part  or  all  of  the  members  as  a  particular  activity  subgroup  we  will 
take  —  interdependence  of  function  of  the  members  in  relation  to  one  phase 
of  the  larger  group  activity.  These  groupings  will  vary  in  unity  from  (1) 
same  activity  and  j^ractically  no  interdependence  of  members,  to  (2)  the  same 
activity  and  almost  complete  interdependence  of  function. 

Example  of  (1)  :  a  group  of  three  children  sitting  side  by 
side  cutting  up  strips  of  paper  for  making  papier  maehe,  show- 
ing little  interest  in  each  other  's  work. 

Example  of  (2)  :  a  group  of  three  children  pouring  plaster 
of  Paris  into  a  mould,  one  child  pouring,  one  holding  the  par- 
titions to  keep  the  plaster  in,  and  the  third  smoothing  out  the 
plaster  evenly.  The  presence  of  each  is  essential  to  tlie  on- 
going activity. 

K«cord  this  subgroupiug  for  each  minute,  and  major  changes  within  the  min- 
ute, by  giving  children  in  the  same  grouping  the  same  subgroup  number  (see 
picture,  p.  70).  Use  the  symbol  (0)  for  a  person  working  by  himself  and 
the  symbol   ( — )  when  a  member  is  "loafing"  out  of  the  field  of  activity. 

Information  about  Subgroups 

1.  Record  by  a  brief  comment  the  activity  goal  of  each  subgrouping. 

2.  Record  whether  the  subgrouping  is  formed  spontaneously  by  the  mem 
bers  or  whether  it  is  initiated  by  the  adult  leader. 
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3.     When  time  perniits,  inako  remarks  about  the  attitudes  of  tlie  members 

toward  the  work  they  are  doing. 
-1.     By  using  the  criteria  for  uniiy  and  potency  of  interest  (see  below)  make 
ratings  whenever  possible  on  subgroup  unity  and  interest. 
Member  Activity  Analysis 
Observe   the   group    activity  with   two   points   of   view   uppermost,    (1)    the 
group  as  eom])osod  of  five  interdependent  siihparts,  and  (2)  these  five  subparts 
as  children  with  indiiidind  reactions  to  the  situation. 

Group  Unity 

Make  ratings  on  the  five  jioint  scale  every  time  you  cictect  a  significant  shift 
in  group  unity  on  the  following  scale. 

1.  No  interdependence  of  members  as  far  as  activity  is  con- 
cerned, no  g.roup  seems  to  exist. 

2.  Very  low  interdependence  of  member  functioning  but  not 
completely  parallel  activity.  -Change  or  cessation  of  activ- 
ity of  one  member  has  very  little  effect  on  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group. 

3.  Co-operation  to  the  extent  of  not  duplicating  function  or 
conflicting  in  activity  function.  Some  "we"  feeling  but 
no  great  loss  if  a  member  drops  out. 

4.  Good  co-operation,  clearly  a  group  moving  together  toward 
a  goal,  very  hard  for  any  member  to  leave  without  creating 
noticeable  loss  in  the  function  of  the  group. 

5.  A  very  high  degree  of  interdependence  of  member  function, 
co-operation  of  all  members.  Activity  of  each  member  is 
very  incomplete  when  considered  by  itself  without  relation 
to  that  of  the  other  members. 

Member  Interest 

Make  ratings  of  the  interest  of  the  differtnt  members  in  the  club  activity 
on  which  he  is  working,  using  the  following  scale  as  a  guide: 

1.  The  activity  has  no  valence  for  the  member.  He  tries  to 
leave  the  field  and  engages  in  other  diverting  activities. 

2.  The  group  goal  activity  is  secondary  to  some  other  individ- 
ual preoccupation.     Easily  diverted  by  outside  disturbance. 

A.  The  group  activity  is  primary,  but  a  conflict  of  interests 
can  be  detected  by  noting  a  cut-up  attention  span  with  fre- 
quent  activity  deviations. 

4.  Member  is  well  involved  in  the  group  activity,  shows  a  def- 
inite positive  interest  and  gives  evidence  of  enjoyment. 

5.  Animated,  intense  interest  with  resistance  to  stopping  the 
activity.  Very  difficult  to  divert  attention.  Little  talk 
that  is  not  centered  on  the  activity. 

Stenographic   Account 

Take  spcci.il  care  not  to  "take  dictation''  from  any  one  child  or  subgroup 
of  children.  Give  each  member  "equal  weight"  in  your  attention  as  you  fol- 
low the  flow  of  group  conversation,  .\lways  identify  the  member  to  whom  the 
remark  is  addressed  if  possible. 

-    Leader's  Writeup 

As  soon  after  the  meeting  as  possible  write  down  the  most  interesting  facts 
of  the  meeting  which  seem  to  help  in  the  interpretation  of  member  reaction 
to  the  leader   and  the  general   atmosphere.     Don't  hesitate  to  give  "inipres- 
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